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■  Local  school  authorities  haye   coordinate  (authority  outside  Baltimore. 

A  State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  power  to  enforce  the  certificate  law,  has  the  issuance  under 

its  coTitrol. 
•  Also  by   State  Commissioner  of  Labor   and  Statistics;  in  practice  all  certificates  a.re  issued  by  this 

off icial,  proof    of  age   being  forwarded,  to  him   by  the  school    aathorities. 
D  Also  by  superintendent  or  principal  of  a.  parochial  school. 
♦*Mso  by  State  Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction. 
3|tAlso  by  judges.  In  Washington,  Industrial  Welfare  Committee  of  State  Department  of  Labor  has  the 

duty  of  supervising  the  administration  of  the  law,  and,  in  practice,  also  issues  certificates. 
•^Hermit  issued  on  account  of  poverty. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  May  25,  1923. 
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Ella  A.  Merritt. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

•Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  discuss  what  are  the  best  methods 
f  enforcing  child  labor  laws,  more  particularly  employment-certifi- 
ate  systems.  No  attempt  is  made  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  legal 
tandards  which  a  child  should  have  attained  before  the  community 
;an  safely  permit  him  to  become  a  wage  earner.  Instead  attention  is 
ocused  on  the  methods  of  enforcing  such  standards  as  may  have 
)een  adopted.  The  study  starts  with  the  assumption  that  whatever 
tandards  a  State  has  adopted  it  intends  shall  be  put  into  effect  in 
uch  a  way  that  in  actual  practice  every  child  within  its  borders  shall 
eceive  whatever  protection  those  standards  afford  against  too  early 
>r  too  hard  labor.  Sincerity  of  intention  being  taken  for  granted,  an 
fi'ort  is  made  to  analyze  the  tests  which  the  enforcement  provisions 
>f  a  child  labor  law  and  the  measures  adopted  in  the  administration 
>f  these  provisions  should  meet  if  all  the  children  of  the  State  are 
ctually  to  receive  the  protection,  w^iether  adequate  or  inadequate, 
0  which  the  law  has  given  them  a  right.  The  report  is,  therefore,  an 
sfi'ort  to  point  the  way  toward  the  establishment  of  certain  principles 
>f  good  administration  and  toward  the  standardization  of  methods 
)f  enforcing  child  labor  laws. 

The  four  preceding  reports  in  this  series  dealt  with  the  adminis- 
ration  of  employment-certificate  systems  in  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Vlaryland,  and  Wisconsin.  In  addition,  detailed  field  investigations 
f  the  subject  were  made  by  special  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
mder  the  supervision  of  the  author  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  and 
n  five  cities  in  as  many  other  States — Philadelphia,  Newark,  Provi- 
ience,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  In  each  of  the  six  States  studied 
lalf  a  dozen  or  more  different  cities  and  towns  were  visited.  These 
states  and  cities  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  showing  how  different 
aws  and  methods,  all  of  them  believed  to  have  special  points  of  ex- 
•ellence,  work  out  in  practice.  Other  States  may  have  as  good  laws 
md  as  good  methods  of  administration,  but  few  of  them  have  any 
specially  excellent  feature  not  possessed  by  one  or  another  of  these 
States.  In  addition,  brief  surveys  were  made  of  the  employment-cer- 
ificate  systems  in  effect  in  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  Louisville,  and  in 
;he  State  of  Virginia.  The  bureau's  studies,  therefore,  have  brought  to- 
gether a  large  amount  of  concrete  information  as  to  methods  in  ac- 
tual use  in  some  15  States.  Upon  this  information  is  based  the  pres- 
3nt  report,  which  attempts  to  give,  not  a  description  of  any  one  sys- 
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2  ADMINISTRATION   OF   CHILD   LABOR  LAWS. 

tem  or  a  summary  of  the  various  systems,  but  a  practical  analysis  kfW 
the  most  important  features  of  successful  methods  of  enforcing  chi 
labor  laws,  especially  the  essentials  of  an  effective  employment-certi|iroi 
cate  system,  the  corner  stone  of  all  child  labor  law  enforcement 

That  special  attention  to  this  subject  is  much  needed  has  loi 
been  recognized.     But  if  evidence  were  required  to  prove  that  t 
enforcement  of  a  law  prohibiting  child  labor  is  no  more  autoraal|iis 
than  is  the  enforcement  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  SU' 
evidence  w^as  furnished  in  abundance  during  the  brief  existence 
the  child  labor  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  was  organize 
to  enforce  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law.  ^    In  the  course  of  a  fekflt 
months  many  violations,  not  only  of  the  United  States  law  but 
State  laws,  were  discovered  by  the  Federal  inspectors. 

Many  children  were  found  working  without  emplo^^nent  certifefi 
cates  of  any  kind — some  of  them  children  under  14  and  therefo 
too  young  to  obtain  certificates  and  some  of  them  children  of  certi 
cate  age.  No  certificates  were  held  in  two  States  by  one-half  of  t! 
children  under  16  found  at  work,  in  another  State  by  nearly  on 
third  of  those  found  working  about  coal  mines,  and  in  still  anoth 
by  one-third  of  those  found  in  glass  factories  and  by  more  than  twbnt 
thirds  of  the  boys  found  in  shipyards  engaged  in  work  on  Governniei 
orders.  In  one  State  it  was  found  that  the  canners  generally  did  n  k  p 
understand  that  the  State  law  required  them  to  have  certificates,  ar 
in  another  no  certificates  were  found  on  file  in  canneries. 

Inspectors  found,  moreover,  that  in  some  States  and  some  industri^ 
very  young  children,  a  considerable  number  of  them  only  7,  8,  or  Btitte 
years  of  age,  and  many  children  under  14,  were  being  employed  i 
violation  of  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  laws.  In  the  canneri 
visited  in  one  State  more  than  two-fifths,  and  in  those  visited  i 
another  about  two-thirds,  of  all  the  children  under  16  were  less  thasreiit 
14  years  of  age.  In  these  two  States  alone  1,060  children  under  14-)1iti 
at  least  10  of  them  only  5  years  old  or  younger  and  7  only  6  yeai*s  c»iiii 
age — were  found  working  in  canneries.  In  one  State,  moreover, 
children  5  years  of  age  and  9  aged  6  years  were  found  employed  in 
factories;  in  another,  in  95  glass  and  pottery  factories,  99  childreieen 
under  the  age  of  14  were  found,  one  of  them  being  only  8  an 
another  only  9  years  old. 

Many  of  the  older  children  found  employed  without  certificatdpm 
had  claimed  to  be  over  16  years  of  age,  and  parents'  affidavits  of  ao  )liv> 
were  frequently  kept  by  employers  to  prove  that  the  children  in  thei  * 
'employ  did  not  need  employment  certificates.     In  one  shipbuildin 
plant  an  investigation  made  by  an  official  of  the  plant  into  the  ageiue 
of  all  the  children  who  were  working  on  parents'  affidavits  declarin  it 
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'  See  Administration  of  tlie  First  Federal  Child  Labor  Law,  pp.  55-161,  passim.     U. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  78.      Wabhington,  19l!l. 
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5  tiem  to  be  over  16  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  40  boys  found  to  be 

ill  ctuallj^  under  that  age.     Such  affidavits  alone  were,  of  course,  no 

'ti  rotection  to  the  employers,  but  often  the  same  evidence  presented  to 

'    n  issuing  officer  would  secure  for  the  child  an  emploA^ment  certificate. 

»i    In  most  of  the  States,  indeed,  in  which   State  certificates  were 

'  t  ccepted  as  proving  compliance  with  the  Federal  law  and  in  which 

il  iispections  were  made,  children  were  found  at  work  on  State-issued 

u  mployment  certificates  declaring  them  to  be  over  14  years  of  age 

«e  'hen  actually  they  were  not  yet  14,    In  one  State  which  had  a  weak 

'12  ertificate  law  about  three-fourths  of  the  certificates  on  file  were  re- 

i  f(  oked  because  they  were  found  to  have  been  illegally  or  incorrectly 

t  ssued.     And  even  in  one  State  which  had  a  decidedly  progressive 

mployment  certificate  law,  about  one  certificate  in  every  five  was  so 

id  elective  that  it  had  to  be  suspended.    In  part  this  was  due  to  failure 

m  3  require  adequate  evidence  of  age.     In  many  places  parents'  affi- 

ni  avits  were  accepted  contrary  to  law,  and  in  many  others  school  rec- 

1 1  rds  were  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  age,  though  contemporary 

OD  amily  records  or  framed  baptismal  certificates  were  found  in  the 

til  hildren's  homes  by  the  Federal  inspectors.     In  part,  however,  the 

iw  ranting  of  certificates  to  under-age  children  appears  to  have  been 

m  ue  either  to  gross  ignorance  or  to  deliberate  violation  of  the  law  on 

11  tie  part  of  issuing  officers. 

.ai    Although  the  Federal  inspectors  were  concerned  primarily  Avith 

vidence  of  age,  they  found  incidentally  that  in  many  places  issuing 

ui  fficers  failed  to  enforce  the  other  requirements  for  a  certificate.     In 

ir  itates  in  which  all  applicants  were  required  by  law  to  present  evi- 

'  1  i  ence  of  physical  fitness,  children  frequently  were  not  given  physi- 

.ri  al  examinations,  in  many  places  because  no  provision  ha'd  been  made 

n  i  3  have  them  examined  at  public  expense  and  it  was  considered  too 

tlia  Teat  a  hardship  to  oblige  them  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  private 

Ij-  ihysician.     As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  educatiojial  requirements, 

.comparatively  little  direct  evidence  was  obtained.    But  in  canneries 

r,  n  one  State  in  which  children  were  required  by  law  to  be  able  to 

iiead  and  write  English,  several  certificates  were  found  which  had 

iit  een  signed  with  crosses  because  the  children  were  unable  to  write 

D  heir  own  names.    In  other  words,  it  was  found  that  the  carelessness 

r  indifference  of  certificate-issuing  officials  fi-equently  defeated  the 

.[( )urpose  not  only  of  the  minimum-age  standards  but  also  of  the 

>hysical  and  educational  requirements  of  child  labor  laws  which 

lifi  eemed  on  the  surface  to  be  comparatively  good. 

Furthermore,  even  disregarding  the  cases  in  which  illegally  is- 
ued  certificates  naturally  resulted  in  employment  for  illegal  hours, 
iolations  of  provisions  relating  to  hours  of  labor  and  to  night  work 
vere  found  to  be,  if  an^'thing,  more  common  than  violations  of  pro- 
isions  relating  to  age  and  to  employment  certificates.    And  in  many 
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communities  neither  the  certificate  system  nor  the  factory-inspecti* 
system  seemed  to  offer  young  children  protection  against  emplo 
ment  in  occupations  which  subjected  them  to  excessive  dangers 
life  and  limb,  as  well  as  to  health. 

Wide  variations  were  found  in  different  localities  in  the  saElf"' 
State  in  the  care  with  which  certificates  were  issued.    In  the  larg 
cities  the  work  of  certification  of  child  workers  was  usually  carrit 
on  with  at  least  some  degree  of  system.    But  in  many  of  the  smalljit 
towns  the  certificating  law  was  either  entirely  disregarded  or  w 
so  carelessly  administered  as  to  be  of  little  value.     In  one  secti(j|ii"- 
of  a  State  which  boasts  especially  high  standards  for  the  emplo; 
ment   of   children,   it   was   found  that   certificates   were   careless 
and  often  illegally  issued  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  the 
to  prevent  the  illegal  employment  of  children  in  occupations  whe 
they  were  exposed  to  lead  poisoning,  to  injurious  dusts,  or  to  e; 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.     Illegally  issued  papers  were  accepted  1; 
employers  and  filed  as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  eniploymen 
certificate  law. 

Similar  conditions  were  found  in  a  number  of  other  States 
more  than  one  State,  too,  school  superintendents  were  discovert^'f 
who  considered  themselves  justified,  either  because  of  the  poverty  < 
the  families  or  because  the  factories  needed  help,  in  issuing  emplo 
ment  certificates  to  children  who  were,  under  age.     In  some  casi 
issuing  officers  were  even  found  to  have  taken  upon  themselves  r 
sponsibility  for  issuing  special  vacation  certificates  not  authorize 
by  law.    And  some  superintendents  had  felt  themselves  justified  i 
issuing  certificates  to  under-age  children  for  work  during  vacaticmi 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  better  off  at  work  than  idle  during  tl 
summer  months.    These  superintendents  failed  to  consider,  of  cours 
the  physical  hazards  of  the  work  into  which  some  of  the  childre|) 
were  going;  for  example,  work  in  a  dusty  room  of  a  pottery  or  i 
a  hot  furnace  room  of  a  glass  factory. 

Although  this  is  not  a  study  of  the  standards  which  should  be  s(jies 
up  by  law  for  the  employment  of  children,  but  of  the  methods  cp 
enforcement,  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  kinds  of  regulatior  spi 
which  these  methods  are  commonly  called  upon  to  enforce  is  esseiist: 
tial  to  an  understanding  of  the  methods  themselves.-  In  most  Stat( 
the  principal  legal  standards  to  be  enforced — outside  of  standards  fc 
work  in  street  trades  and  on  the  stage,  which  are  special  problencibo 
not  covered  by  this  report — relate  to:   (1)  Minimum  ages  for  eniDp 

— — — ;  J  <[) 

-For  a  statement  of  minimum  standards,  see  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfar   ' 

U.   S.   Children's   Bureau   Publication   No.    62.      Washington,    1920,   p.    4.      For   standan  [idl 

found  in  State  laws,  see  State  Child-Labor  Standards,  Januarj'  1,   1021,  and  State  Coi 

pulsory   School-Attendance   Standards   Affecting  the   Employment   of   Minors,   January 

1021.     U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Legal  Charts  Nos.  1  and  2   (with  addenda  covering  moi 

recent  laws). 
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ADMINISTRATION    OF   CHILD  LABOR  LAWS.  5 

oyment  in  various  occupations  and  at  various  times;   (2)   physi- 

l,  and   (8)   educational  requirements;  and  regulations  as  to   (4) 

urs  of  labor.     The  age  standards  are  of  three  chief  kinds:   (a) 

lose  which  apply  to  a  general  list  of  occupations  and  establish- 

11  mts,  covering  often  nearly  every  occupation  except  domestic  serv- 

and  agricultural  pursuits;    (b)   those  which  apply  to  the  same 

a  more  restricted  list  of  occupations  during  school  vacations  or. 

1  t-of-school  hours;  and  (c)  those  which  apply  to  occupations  which 

w  e  considered  especially  dangerous  or  injurious  for  children  or  for 

ung  persons.     In  some  States  there  is  added  to  these  standard;, 

e  requirement  (5)  that  working  children  must  attend  a  day  con- 

>s  mat  ion  or  an  evening  school.     And  in  mau}^  the  compulsory  school 

tendance  law  not  only  establishes  a  special  minimum  age  for  em- 

oyment  during  school  hours  but  also  requires   (6)   that  working 

ildren.  when  unemployed,  return  to  school  and  thus  creates  what  is 

actically  an  additional  regulation  of  child  labor.     The  methods 

enforcing  all  of  these  six  standards  are  considered  in  this  report. 

In  the  enforcement  of  these  standards  the  first  essential  is  an 

ective  employment-certificate  system,  for  the  employment  certifi- 

te  is  official  evidence  that  the  age,  physical,  and  educational  require- 

nts  have  been  met ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  evidence  of  the  children 

01  lose  hours  of  work  should  be  limited,  who  should  be  required  to  at- 

ad  continuation  or  evening  school,  and  who  if  unemployed  should 

subject    to    the    provisions    of    the    day-school    attendance    law. 

[though  few  States  require  certificates  up  to  the  highest  age  to 

lich  any  regulation  applies,  all  but  two  or  three  States  require 

rmits  of  some  sort  for  the  employment  of  children,  usually  during 

e  two  years  after  they  are  first  permitted  to  work. 

The  first  three  requirements,  those  relating  to  minimum  age  and 

physical  condition  and  educational  status,  are  usually  enforced  by 

oviding  that  the  child  shall  present  evidence  of  their  fulfillment 

fore  he  can  secure  an  employment  certificate.     Enforcement   of 

SI  ese  requirements  usually  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  efficiency  of 

(  e  certificate-issuing  office.     Upon  the  efficiency  of  that  office  also 

)i  pends  the  accuracy  of  the  basic  information  as  to  age  upon  which 

sts  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  as  to  hours,  dangerous  occu- 

itions,  and  school  attendance. 

For  an  employment  certificate  to  be  effective  in  enforcing  child- 
bor  standards,  it  is  essential,  of  course,  that  no  children  shall  be 
iployed  without  such  certificates ;  and  to  insure  that  they  shall  not 
!  so  employed  children  must  be  prevented  from  leaving  school  for 
dustry,  and  employers  must  be  prevented  from  making  use  of  their 
bor  without  legal  authorization.  The  three  chief  functions  to  be 
srformed  in  the  enforcement  of  child-labor  standards  are,  there- 
ire,  the  general  administration  of  the  employment-certificate  sys- 
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tern,  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance,  and  the  inspection  c 
places  of  employment.     Since  child  labor  laws  are  usually  stat<  f- 
wide  in  their  application,  the  supervision  by  some  State  agency  c  ',w 
local  officials  charged  with  the  performance  of  these  various  fun«ef 
tions,  including  the  preparation  by  some  State  authority  of  blanter 
forms  for  their  use,  may  also  be  considered  as  general  functior 
essential  to  good  administration. 

This  report  takes  up  first  the  relation  of  the  legal  standards  hei 
outlined  to  their  enforcement.     It  then  proceeds  to  a  discussion  c 
the  general  administration  of  an  employment-certificate  system,  ir 
eluding  the  very  important  question  of  State  supervision  over  th  ly 
issuance  of  certificates.     The  requirements  for  obtaining  certificatt  leit 
and  the  methods  of  insuring  their  fulfillment  are  next  considerec 
after  which  the  procedure  followed  in  issuing  the  various  kinds  c  fc 
certificates  is  taken  up.     In  the  latter  connection  are  described  tb  d' 
many  ways  in  which  an  employment-certificate  system  can  be  made  1 8 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  all  the  various  provisions  of  a  chil  ^ 
labor  law,  not  only  those  relating  to  legal  standards,  but  also  thos 
relating  to  administration.    The  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  chil 
labor  laws  of  the  various  methods  of  enforcing  school  attendanc* 
including  regular  day-school  attendance  of  children  who  have  neve 
been  at  work  as  well  as  of  unemployed  children,  and  also  the  enforce 
ment  of  attendance  at  continuation  and  evening  school,  are  then  cor 
sidered.    This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  description  of  methods  o 
inspection  of  industrial  establishments  for  child  labor  and  of  th 
function  of  prosecutions  and  penalties,  upon  the  possibility  of  whic 
the  other  methods  must  ultimately  depend  for  their  effectiveness. 

As  the  report  is  designed  to  show  the  essential  features  of  goo 
administration,  and  not  to  advocate  any  special  system,  no  particr 
lar  agency  has  been  designated  as  the  one  which  should  perform  an 
given  function,  but  attention  has  been  centered  on  the  functions  t 
be  performed  and  the  requirements  for  their  efficient  performance 
The  efficiency  of  precise  agencies  in  performing  the  given  function 
is  specially  discussed,  therefore,  only  in  cases  in  which,  in  actua 
practice,  some  agency  has  been  assigned  a  function  which  it  seem 
inherently  unable  to  perform  properly.  Similarly,  no  attempt  ha 
been  made  to  specify  whether  any  of  the  methods  recommende 
should  be  prescribed  by  law  or  should  rest  merely  upon  rules  an 
regulations  adopted  by  an  administrative  agency,  except  in  case 
"where  one  or  the  other  plan  seems  essential  to  success  in  cnforcemcn' 
The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  methods  often  depend  upon  loc£ 
conditions,  and  each  State  must  decide  which  will  most  certainl 
insure  the  enforcement  of  its  child  labor  standards. 

Furthermore,  no  particular  standards  have  been  assumed.  Man; 
variations  in  standards,  such  as  differences  in  age  jor  in  grade,  involv 
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«  differences  whatever  in  methods  of  enforcement.  The  metliod  of 
t<3ving  age  is  the  same  whatever  the  age  to  be  proved.  Simihirl}^, 
0;  method  of  proving  grade  standing  in  school  is  the  same  whatever 
i('  grade.  So  far,  however,  as  differences  in  standards  involve  dif- 
D  ences  in  methods  of  enforcement,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
« ibe  clearly  the  essential  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  each  dif- 
■ent  standard.  The  findings  of  the  report,  therefore,  are  applicable 
?i  all  States  so  far  as  they  have  legal  standards  for  the  employment 
0  children. 

ii  [n  the  discussion,  finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  not 
lily  what  are  the  best  methods  of  enforcement  but  also  why  and 
tdere  certain  other  methods  fail.  In  some  systems  the  weaknesses 
!( i  apparent,  but  in  othei^  insidious  flaws  may  mean  serious  loop- 
0  les  in  a  method  of  enforcement  which  appears  to  be  excellent.  To 
t;close  these  loopholes  seems  essential  to  a  practical  exposition  of 
;}  basic  features  of  a  good  system  of  child  labor  law  administra- 
iln. 


||ll!l 


RELATION  OF  LEGAL  STANDARDS  TO  ENFORCEMENT 


IDW 


The  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  clear  and  definit  icii 
the  legal  standards  the  easier  they  are  of  enforcement.  Comple:  igri 
verbose,  vague  laws  with  many  exemptions  are  practically  impo; 
sible  to  enforce,  even  when  much  more  effort  has  been  put  forth  an 
much  more  expense  has  been  incurred  than  would  be  required  1 
secure  practically  complete  compliance  with  a  simple,  clear,  an 
definite  law.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  complications  involved  i 
the  administration  of  child  labor  laws  are  due  to  lack  of  simple,  clef 
standards  which  administrative  officers,  employers,  parents,  and  chi 
dren  can  easily  understand  and  can  therefore  be  expected  to  obe; 
It  can  not  too  frequently  be  emphasized  that  to  be  readily  enforo 
able  all  child  labor  laws  should  be  so  clear  that  at  least  their  mai 
points  can  be  readily  understood  not  only  by  lawyers  and  judges  bi 
by  all  persons  who  are  charged  Avith  their  administration  and,  so  h 
as  possible,  by  ail  persons  who  must  conform  to  their  provision 


MINIMUM-AGE  STANDARDS. 

The  most  important  cause  of  complexity  in  child-labor  standard 
and  therefore  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement, 
found  in  limitations  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  in  which  the 
are  contained.  Thus  the  provisions  relating  to  the  minimum  age  fc 
employment,  in  most  States  14,  usually  apply  only  to  an  enumerate 
list  of  occupations  or  places  of  employment.  This  may  mention  on! 
factories  and  workshops,  or  it  may  cover  all  manufacturing  an 
mechanical  and  sometimes  also  mercantile  establishments.  A  fe 
laws  contain  more  or  less  complete  definitions  of  the  terms  used.  I 
A  number  of  States  a  long  list  of  occupations  and  establishments  i 
which  the  law  applies  ends  with  the  phrase  "  or  any  gainful  occupj 
tion,"  and  at  least  one  State  prohibits  the  employment  of  childre 
by  "  any  person,  company,  or  corporation."  Where  such  phras( 
are  used  they  might  be,  but  in  fact  rarely  are,  interpreted  to  covt 
agriculture  and  domestic  service.  In  many  States  the  labor  of  chi 
dren  in  these  occupations  is  specifically  exempted  from  regulatioi 
Usually,  therefore,  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  and  often  i 
other  occupations,  there  is  no  minimum  age  except  that  for  employ 
ment  durins  school  hours.^ 


m 
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The  terms  used  in  the  law  to  determine  its  inclusiveness  do  not  in 
ill  cases,  however,  tell  the  whole  story.  The  interpretations  of  ad- 
ninistrative  authorities  may  differ  as  to  what  is  meant,  for  example, 
jy  "any  gainful  occupation,"  "Factory"  may  or  may  not  be 
nterpreted  to  include  a  cannery.  In  at  least  one  State  the  term 
'  mechanical  establishment "  is  held  to  make  the  law  apply  to  prac- 
'  ;ically  all  child  laborers  except  newsboys  and  children  employed  in 
f  igricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  service. 

The  exact  application  of  a  law  often  depends  also  upon  such 

0  Dhrases  as  "  in.  about,  or  in  connection  with  "  and  "  employed,  per- 
nitted,  or  suffered  to  work."  In  some  States  the  minimum-age 
tandard  applies  only  to  employment  inside  the  establishments  listed, 
vhereas  in  others  it  applies  also  to  employment  "  about  or  in  connec- 

« ;ion  with "  these  establishments.  In  the  first  group  of  States  the 
li  aw  may  be  so  interpreted  that  employment  outside  an  establishment, 
e  IS,  for  example,  in  messenger  work,  in  work  on  grocery  or  ice 
9  vagons,  or  in  the  breakers  of  a  mine,  is  not  covered. 

The  phrase  "permitted  or  suffered  to  work,"  though  it  inciden- 
ally  extends  the  application  of  the  prohibition  to  which  it  refers,  is 
fdesigned  primarily  to  make  each  employer  responsible  for  the  en- 
[orcement  of  the  child  labor  law  in  his  own  establishment.  In  the 
ibsence  of  such  a  phrase  a  workman  engaged  on  piecework  in  a 
>lass  factory,  for  example,  may  bring  in  a  child  under  the  minimum 
,,j  ige  to  assist  him  without  imposing  upon  his  employer  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  child's  labor.  In  such  a  case  it  is  impracticable  to  sue 
he  workman,  and  the  employer  is  generally  considered  not  liable 

1  mder  the  law  because  he  did  not  hire  the  child.  Where  the  phrase 
'  i:)ermitted  or  suffered  to  work  "  is  found,  however,  no  employer  in 
vhose  establishment  an  under-age  child  is  found  at  work  can  plead 
nnocence  of  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  laws,  even  though  he 
claims  that  the  child  was  not  emplo3^ed  by  him  and  was  even  for- 
Didden  to  work;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  inspector  to  prove  that  the 
hild  was  "  suffered  "  to  work. 

Children  working  for  their  parents  are  not  often  specifically  ex- 
mpted  from  the  age  standard  for  employment,  and  if  they  are 
ivorking  for  remuneration  are  generally  considered  as  coming  under 
the  child  labor  laws.  The  term  "  gainful  occupation,"  moreover,  in 
I'j  some  States  is  interpreted  broadly  by  the  administrative  authorities 
3r  the  courts  to  cover  occupations  which  are  gainful  for  anyone  con- 
cerned regardless  of  whether  the  child  receives  any  remuneration  for 
lis  labor.  In  certain  States  children  who  are  assisting  their  par- 
ents in  a  small  shop,  for  example,  may  be  brought  under  the  law 
ven  though  the  work  has  no  wage  basis  whatever.  Usually  in 
such  cases,  however,  the  administrative  authority  attempts  to  decide 
58462°— 24— 2 
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in  each  instance  whether  the  relation  is  primarily  that  of  parent  $: 
and  child  or  that  of  master  and  servant,  and  brings  pressure  onljjjoin 
where  it  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  child  labor  law  are  being  vio 
lated  by  the  parent's  use  of  his  child's  labor.    In  most  States  a  child 
working  for  his  parent  without  remuneration  is  subject  only  to  the^lii 
compulsory  school  attendance  law,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  wait 
ing  on  customers  in  his  father's  store  or  is  doing  domestic  chores  atL 
home.     Even   where,   as   in   one   or  two    States,   the   minimum-age 
standard  is  applied  to  domestic  service,*  it  is  limited  to  children  em 
ployed   for  some   sort  of   remuneration   outside   their  own   homes,  i  ,,| 
And  in  a  few  States  parents  are  permitted  by  law  to  use  the  labor  of . 
their  children,  however  young,  in  any  sort  of  establishment  which 
they  own  and  operate  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  compulsory  school  attendance  or  dangerous  occupations. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the  relation  of 
legal  standards  to  their  enforcement  is  whether  they  apply  to  chil 
dren  employed  in  their  own  homes  on  factory  products — that  is,  to 
children  engaged  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  home  work."  In 
most  States  such  work  is  not  covered  by  the  child  labor  laws,  and  in 
these  States  employers  frequently  evade  the  child  labor  standards 
by  sending  work  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes  instead  of  having  it 
done  in  the  factories. 

The  geographical  limitations  of  an  act  must  also  be  considered. 
Some  States,  for  example,  have  passed  laws  applying  only  to  certain 
cities  or  counties.  Usually,  however,  the  law  is  state-wide,  but  some 
times  the  provisions  for  its  enforcement  have  been  limited  to  certain 
areas.^  A  few  States  have  passed  state- wide  laws  applying  to  manu- 
facturing and  similar  cs'^ablishments  and  laws  with  the  same  or  only 
slightly  different  standards  applying  to  mercantile  establishments 
and  offices  in  cities  of  a  certain  size. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  States  one  minimum  age,  usually  14, 
applies  to  employment  at  any  time,  and  a  lower  age,  usually  12, 
applies  to  employment  outside  school  hours  or  during  school  vaca- 
tions, generally  only  during  the  long  summer  vacations.  Often  these 
younger  children  are  allowed  to  work  at  such  times  only  in  certain 
specified  occupations  or  places,  or  in  occupations  not  held  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  injurious  to  their  health  or  morals. 

One    important    industry    which    is     sometimes    either    entirely  |toi 
exempted  from  any  age  regulation  or  subject  to  a  lower  age  limit  t 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  is  the  canning  industry.'  In  some  States  iii 
canneries  are  specifically  exempted  at  all  times  from  the  minimum 
age  which  applies  to  most  other  places  of  employment,  but  usually 
the  exemption  is  only  for  certain  months  of  the  year,  including  the 
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ustomary  vacation  period  of  the  public  schools  and  often  including 
Iso  months  in  which  the  public  schools  are  usually  in  session. 

In  a  few  States  there  still  exists  a  poverty  exemption,  formerly 
nuch  more  common  than  now,  from  the  minimum-age  standard.  In 
hcse  Stateij  a  special  minimum  age,  lower  than  that  for  other  chil- 
Iren,  is  fixed  for  children  whose  labor  is  needed  for  the  support  of 
hemselves  or  their  parents.  Such  provisions  are  based  upon  the  old 
dea  of  the  duty  of  self-support  and  the  right  of  a  parent  to  com- 
mand his  child's  services  for  any  purpose.  In  most  States  measures 
f  relief  have  been  substituted  for  the  "  poverty  permit,"  and  it  is 
0  o-eneraily  agreed  that  exemptions  from  the  standards  of  child 
abor  laws  because  of  poverty  should  be  abolished  that  such 
xemptions  are  not  considered  in  this  report.  Some  State  laws  pro- 
ide,  however,  that  a  child  must  show  evidence  of  financial  need,  in 
ddition  to  meeting  all  the  other  requirements,  before  a  regular  em- 
loyment  certificate  will  be  issued.  This  provision,  of  course,  raises 
astead  of  lowers  the  standards  for  employment.'' 

The  variations  in  inclusiveness  in  the  laws  thus  far  considered 
esult  practically  in  exemptions  from  the  minimum  age  standards. 
LS  a  result  of  such  exemptions  the  minimum  age  of  14  claimed  for 
lany  States  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  no  child  in  the  State  is 
ermitted  to  work  under  that  age,  for  the  act  may  be  so  worded  that 

'•  hildren  working  in  certain  occupations,  at  certain  times,  or  in 
rtain  places  may  be  either  entirely  exempted  from  any  regulation 
r  subject  to  a  different  section  of  the  law  providing  for  a  lower  age 
mit.  In  few,  if  any,  States  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  one  mini- 
Him  age  for  the  employment  of  all  children  at  all  times  and  in  all 
laces.  Yet  all  limitations  on  the  application  of  an  age  standard 
dd  greatl}'  to  the  complexity  of  the  procedure  required  in  its  en- 
Drcement. 

In  regulations  of  another  type  higher  minimum  ages  than  the 
linimum  applicable  to  most  occupations  have  been  established  for 
nployment  in  certain  occupations  or  places  which  are  considered 
specially  dangerous  or  mentally  or  morally  injurious  to  children. 

D  'hus  for  employment  in  mines  the  minimum  age  for  boys  is  fre- 
uently  16  or  over,  while  girls  are  generally  excluded  entii  ely.  And 
le  laws  of  most  States  contain  lists  of  occupations  in  which,  on  the 
round  that  they  are  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  injurious  to  lie-alth, 

t|r  depraving  to  morals,  employment  is  prohibited  until  after  the 
xteenth  birthday,  while  some  States  prohibit  employment  in  cer- 
lin  occupations  until  18  and  in  others  until  21  years  of  age. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  such  provisions  occurs,  not  with 
16  clear  and  definite  lists  of  occupations,  but  with  the  general  pro- 


•For  a  discussion  of  poverty  as  an  additional  requirement  for  an  employment  certifl- 
te  see  pp.  31,  45—46. 
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hibition  of  employment  of  children  in  anj^  place,  for  example,  where 
their  liealth  may  be  injured  or  their  morals  depraved.  Such  gen- 
eral prohibitions  are  too  vague  to  be  in  practice  enforceable.  Tr 
meet  this  difficulty  a  number  of  States,  in  order  to  preserve  the  flexi- 
bility of  this  standard  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  enforceable 
have  given  some  administrative  authority  power  either  to  prepare 
the  list  of  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations  or  to  add  to  the  lisi 
given  in  the  law.  In  some  States  the  industrial  commission  or  the 
labor  or  inspection  department,  and  in  others  the  health  department. 
is  given  this  power.  The  rulings  of  this  administrative  authority  as 
to  the  occupation  from  which  children  should  be  excluded  have  the 
force  of  law.  In  some  States  the  power  to  prohibit  employment  in 
occupations  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law  can  be  applied  tc 
all  minors,  in  some  to  children  under  18,  and  in  others  only  to  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age. 

In  some  States  the  minimum  age  for  girls  is  higher  than  that 
for  boys.  Sometimes,  too,  the  ages  for  employment  in  dangerous, 
injurious,  or  morally  hazardous  occupations  differ  for  boys  and  for 
girls. 

OTHER  STANDARDS. 

Limitations  in  inclusiveness  affect  also  the  physical  and  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  laws,  which  are  usually  expressed  in  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  employment  certificates.  In  some  States, 
however,  special  certificates  are  provided  for  employment  during 
vacations  or  outside  of  school  hours,  and  for  these  certificates  chil- 
dren are  usually  not  required  to  meet  the  educational,  and  some 
times  not  even  the  physical,  requirements  for  regular  certificates. 
In  order  to  understand  the  limitations  upon  these  standards  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  legal  provisions  re 
lating  to,^  and  the  requirements  for  obtaining,  all  the  various  kinds 
of  employment  certificates.^ 

In  certain  ways,  too,  the  standards  as  to  hours  of  labor,  night 
work,  continuation-school  attendance,  and  grade-school  attendance 
of  unemployed  children  are  usually  limited  in  their  scope,  and  fre 
quently  depend,  sometimes  by  reason  of  their  own  wording,  and 
sometimes  by  the  fact  of  their  dependence  for  enforcement,^  upon 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  employment-certificate  system.  Xot 
only  do  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  by  law  in  different  States  vary 
widely,  ranging  in  most  cases  from  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a 
week,  with  frequently  a  6-day  week,  to  10  hours  a  day  and  60 
hours  a  week  with  no  limitation  as  to  days  a  week,  but  within  the 
same  State  the  hour  regulations  prescribed  for  girls  sometimes  ex- 

">  See  pp.   14-17. 

•See  pp.   126-128. 

•See  pp.  51-52,   217-218. 
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tend  to  a  higher  age,  perhaps  18,  than  those  prescribed  for  boys, 
•whose  hours  of  work  are  often  unlimited  after  the  sixteenth  birth- 
day. In  a  number  of  States,  moreover,  the  laws  regulating  the 
labor  of  women  apply  to  all  girls  under  21  engaged  in  certain  occu- 
pations or  establishments  whose  work  is  not  covered  by  the  child 
labor  law.  The  list  of  occupations  in  which  the  hours  of  children 
are  regulated  is  often  even  more  limited  than  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions for  which  employment  certificates  are  required.  But  sometimes 
certificates  are  not  required  in  all  the  occupations  or  at  all  the  ages 
to  which  the  provisions  regarding  hours  apply.  In  that  case,  ob- 
vioush'^,  the  factory  inspector  is  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
employment-certificate  system  in  determining  whether  the  law  is 
being  observed. 

The  most  common  limitation  on  compulsory  continuation-school 
attendance  laws  is  the  provision  that  they  shall  apply  only  to  places 
where  such  schools  have  been  established.  Sometimes  their  establish- 
ment is  optional  with  the  local  authorities,  but  most  of  the  more 
recent  laws  provide  that  they  must  be  established  wherever  a  speci- 
fied number  of  children  would  be  subject  to  attendance,  or  in  all  cities 
or  towns  of  more  than  a  certain  population.  In  certain  States  the 
law  adds  that  they  may  be  established  also  in  smaller  places.  In 
many  States  all  children  of  the  given  ages  who  are  not  attending 
some  regular  day  school  and  are  not  exempted  for  some  special  rea- 
son are  obliged  to  attend  continuation  school,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  hold  employment  certificates.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
continuation  school  law  applies  only  to  children  who  hold  employ- 
ment certificates,  and  therefore  has  the  same  application  as  the  em- 
ployment-certificate section  of  the  law.  The  age  limits  for  attend- 
ance are  most  frequently  from  14  to  16,  though  in  many  States  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  extending  the  system  to  all  children  under 
18  3'ears  of  age.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  usually  varies 
from  4  to  8  hours  a  week  during  the  regular  school  term  or  during 
18  to  36  weeks  of  the  year ;  but  in  some  States  children  over  16  are 
not  obliged  to  attend  as  many  hours  as  are  children  under  that  age. 

A  number  of  States  require  evening-school  attendance  of  employed 
children  under  16,  18,  or  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  met  certain 
educational  standards,  such  as  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
)| language.  Because  in  most  States  the  educational  requirements  for 
employment  certificates  exclude  illiterate  children  from  work  before 
their  sixteenth  birthday,  compulsory  evening-school  attendance 
usually  applies  only  to  children  over  16.  In  a  few  States,  however, 
it  applies  to  children  who  have  not  completed  a  certain  grade; 
for  example,  the  eighth.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance 
usually  varies  from  4  to  8  hours  weekly  and  from  16  to  about  36 
weeks  in  the  year.    Attendance  at  continuation  school,  either  during 
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the  day  or  in  the  evening,  if  it  is  in  session  then,  may  sometimes  be 
substituted  for  attendance  at  a  regular  evening  school. 

The  requirement  that  children  shall  attend  school  when  unem 
ployed  is  found  only  in  States  where  the  maximum  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  is  higher  than  the  minimum  employment  age, 
and  where  children  between  certain  ages,  usually  14  and  16,  are 
specifically  exempted  from  school  attendance  if  they  are  regularly  i 
and  lawfully  at  work."  Under  such  a  law,  of  course,  when  a  child 
ceases  to  be  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  his  exemption  from 
school  attendance  ends.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  provision  is 
entirely  dependent,  as  will  be  shown  later,^^  upon  the  requirement 
that  all  children  not  only  must  secure  employment  certificates  before 
they  may  go  to  work,  but  must  be  reported  to  the  school  authorities 
whenever  their  employment  is  terminated. 

In  general,  all  limitations  upon  the  inclusiveness  of  standards 
increase  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement,  first  by 
making  it  more  difficult  to  educate  employers,  parents,  and  children 
to  an  understanding  of  the  law,  and,  second,  by  making  more  com 
plex  and  exacting  the  work  of  the  inspectors  who  must  detect  viola 
tions.  Wherever,  for  example,  some  employers  can  not  hire  children 
under  a  certain  age  while  others  can  hire  them  at  any  age,  more  or 
less  confusion  and  uncertainty  are  bound  to  exist  among  employers 
as  to  whether  or  not  in  their  particular  establishments  they  should 
inquire  into  the  ages  of  all  children  employed.  Wherever  different 
standards  apply  to  different  occupations  or  ages,  or  both,  or  to 
different  times  of  the  day  or  of  the  year,  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  employers  are  greatly  increased.  Even  in- 
spectors whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  law  thoroughly  often  fail, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  follow  accurately  all  the  long  enumerations 
of  occupations  and  places  of  employment  and  the  various  qualifica- 
tions and  exemptions  to  the  half  dozen  or  more  different  standards 
which  they  are  expected  to  enforce. 


sot' 
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EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS. 

The  employment-certificate  provisions  of  child  labor  laws,  which 
are  primarily  a  means  of  enforcing  the  standards  of  age,  physical 
condition,  educational  attainments,  hours,  and  school  attendance,  are 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  which  restrict  the  age  standards.^^  Thus 
employment  certificates  are  usually  required  only  in  the  occupations 
and  places  of  employment  mentioned  in  a  definite  list.  Sometimes 
a  general  phrase  like  "  all  gainful  occupations  "  ends  this  list,  and 
occasionally  such  a  phrase  is  used  alone.  Sometimes  employment 
without  certificates  is  prohibited  "  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  " 
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!«  See  pp.  177-180. 
"  See  pp.  155-164. 
"See  pp.  8-12. 
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*  md  sometimes  only  "  in "  the  occupations  and  places  mentioned. 
[Children  working  for  their  parents  or  in  "  home  work  "  may  or  may 
"■  not  be  required  to  secure  certificates,  according  to  the  exact  wording 
^Df  the  law  and  its  interpretation.  In  most  States  emplojanent  cer- 
^'-  iificates  are  required  for  the  same  occupations  and  places  of  employ- 
'^  nent  to  which  the  minimum  age  applies,  but  in  a  number  of  States 
■  :he  employment-certificate  list  covers  fewer  kinds  of  work  than  the 
^  ninimum-age  list. 

""  Requirements  for  employment  certificates  usually  have  the  same 
geographical  application  and  cover  the  same  time  periods  as  those  to 
which  the  minimum  age  applies.  But  sometimes  in  these  respects, 
IS  in  the  case  of  occupations,  the  inclusiveness  of  the  certificate  section 
jf  the  law  is  even  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  minimum-age  sec- 
ion.  In  at  least  one  State  where  the  minimum-age  standard  applies 
to  employment  at  any  time,  certificates  are  required  only  when  the 
public  schools  are  in  session. 

The  minimum  age  for  regular  certificates  is  the  same  as  the  mini- 
mum age  for  employment  during  school  hours.  But  the  maximum 
age  up  to  which  certificates  are  required,  though  it  varies  considerably 
from  State  to  State,  is  rarely  as  high  as  the  maximum  age  to  which 
some  regulation  of  the  labor  of  minors  extends.^^  In  most  States  the 
ertificate  age  covers  the  first  two  years  during  which  employment 
''  is  permitted,  whatever  the  minimum  age  or  the  application  of  other 
jige  and  hour  standards.  Thus  where  employment  is  permitted  at  14 
children  usuall}^  have  to  hold  certificates  until  they  are  16,  and  Wliere 
employment  is  not  permitted  until  16  they  usually  have  to  hold  cer- 
tificates until  they  are  18. 

Employment-certificate  provisions  as  a  rule  do  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  occupations  declared  by  law  to  be  especially  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  children,  because  the  minimum  age  for  such  employment  is  usually 
placed  higher  than  the  maximum  age  for  certificates.  In  certain 
States  in  which  boys  under  16  years  of  age  are  forbidden  to  work  in 
mines  a  special  certificate  for  this  kind  of  work  is  required.  But  most 
States  make  no  provision  for  certificates  for  mining  or  any  other 
dangerous  occupation  in  which  children  are  forbidden  to  engage 
during  the  ordinary  certificate  ages. 

A^nother  legal  provision  which  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  limitations  on  the  employment-certificate  system  is  the  require- 
ment that  employers  keep  certificates  on  file  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  approved  officials.^*  In  some  States  where  the  two  provisions  that 
children  shall  not  be  employed  without  certificates  and  that  employers 
shall  keep  them  on  file  are  contained  in  separate  sections,  the  lists  of 
establishments  given  in  the  two  sections  differ  slightly. 


"  For  example,  regulation  of  hours  of  labor.     See  p.  13. 
"  See  p.   204. 
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As  a  result  of  one  or  another  or  a  group  of  these  possible  limita-  jjg ; 
tions  on  the  application  of  their  employment-certificate  requirements  ig,;,t 
in  practically  all  States  children  of  certificate  age  may  be  "  regu 
larly  and  lawfully  employed,"  and  thus  exempt  from  school  at- 
tendance, without  holding  employment  certificates.  For  example, 
in  almost  all  States  a  child  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  or  in 
domestic  service  without  having  secured  a  certificate,  and  in  many^j 
States  in  a  considerable  number  of  other  occupations,  including  usu 
ally  any  kind  of  work  in  his  own  home.  As  will  be  seen  later,^^  in 
some  States  no  children  are  exempt  from  compulsory  school  attend 
ance  unless  they  secure  some  sort  of  document,  either  an  employment 
certificate  or  some  form  of  school  exemption  or  "special  home" 
permit.  But  this  provision,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  employ- 
ment of  children  out  of  school  hours  or  during  vacation  periods 
Where  a  State  law  fails  to  require  certificates  for  employment  out- 
side school  hours  or  during  vacation  employment,  not  only  is  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  children  to  drift  from  vacation  to  regular  employ- 
ment without  fulfilling  the  requirements,  but  the  enforcement  of  any 
age  or  hour  standards  during  these  vacation  periods  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible.  Many  States  have  serious  gaps  in  the  lists  of 
occupations  and  establishments  for  which  employment  certificates 
are  required.  Others,  though  having  such  long  and  complete  lists 
that  almost  all  possible  kinds  of  employment  are  covered,  neverthe- 
less have  not  the  advantage  of  being  able  without  question  to  hold 
every  employer  of  a  child  responsible  and  of  having  in  the  certificate 
office  a  record  of  every  child  who  has  left  school  for  work. 

Even  though  the  age  or  other  standards  do  not  apply  to  all  occu 
pations  and  times,  certificates  of  some  sort  should  be  required  for 
employment  in  any  occupation  at  all  times  and  during  all  years 
of  age  when  the  labor  of  children  is  subject  to  any  special  regula- 
tion. With  such  requirements  it  would  be  much  easier  than  at 
present  both  to  teach  employers  to  obey  the  law  and  to  train  inspec- 
tors to  detect  violations.  If,  for  example,  a  child  is  not  permitted 
to  work  in  any  of  a  long  list  of  occupations  until  he  is  14,  in  the 
operation  of  dangerous  machinery  until  he  is  16,  and  in  railroad 
work  until  he  is  18,  he  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  some  sort  for  employment  in  any  occupation  until  his  eighteenth 
birthday  at  least.  If  he  is  allowed  to  work  without  such  a  cer- 
tificate it  is  easy  for  him  to  drift  from  an  unregulated  into  a  regu- 
lated occupation  without  the  knowledge  of  any  public  authority  and 
this  means  that  nothing  but  inspection — and  fear  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  employers — will  prevent  illegal  emploj^ment.  Similarly, 
if  all  ilHterate  minors  who  are  at  work  are  required  to  attend  eve- 
's See  pp.   177-178,  190-191. 
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ing  school,  all  employed  minors  should  be  required  to  hold  cer- 
^  ificates  showing  whether  or  not  they  are  illiterate  and  therefore 
jbject  to  this  requirement. 

The  employment-certificate  system  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
pforcement  of  all  child-labor  standards  through  the  methods,  which 
ill  be  described  later,^*'  of  enforcing  school  attendance ;  at  the  same 
ime  it  is  the  corner  stone  for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards 
tirough  inspection/^  All  limitations  upon  the  occupations,  establish- 
lents,  and  periods  in  wl^ch  certificates  are  required  confuse  em- 
loyers,  parents,  and  children  and  make  more  difficult  the  work  of 
)cating  and  following  up  children  to  secure  their  attendance  at 
:hool,  which  furnishes  the  most  complete  and  thorough  system 
nown  for  the  enforcement  of  child-labor  standards.  Such  limita- 
i^  ions,  moreover,  seriously  hamper  at  the  same  time  that  they  throw 
reater  weight  upon  the  inspection  system. 


i«  See  pp.   176-199. 
"See  pp.   200-226. 
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The  officials  concerned  with  the  administration  of  an  employment 
certificate  system  are  primarily  the  issuing  officers  and  the  Stat 
officials  who  are  charged  more  or  less  definitely  with  supervision  ove 
the  issuance  of  certificates,  and  secondarily  the  registrars  of  vita  ^'"^" 
statistics  who  issue  evidence  of  age,  the  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  who  issue  school  records,  and  the  physicians  who  giv( 
physical  examinations.  The  functions  of  the  three  secondary  group; 
of  officials  will  be  considered  later  in  connection  with  the  three  re 
quirements  for  obtaining  certificates  which  they  assist  in  enforcing 
This  section,  therefore,  deals  with  the  qualifications,  powers,  ancjiP' 
duties  of  certificate-issuing  officers  and  with  the  amount  and  char 
acter  of  supervision  by  some  central  State  authority  which  is  neces 
sary  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  the  general  admin 
istration  of  an  employment-certificate  system. 

Before  considering  these  topics,  however,  special  attention  shouk 
be  called  to  the  need  for  close  cooperation  among  all  the  agencies 
concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  a  child  labor  law,  not  only  betweerl" 
the  issuing  officers  and  the  registrars  of  vital  statistics,  school  officials 
and  physicians  who  furnish  them  with  evidence  that  the  child  is 
entitled  under  the  law  to  an  employment  certificate,  but  also  between 
the  issuing  officers  and  the  school-attendance  officers  and  industrial 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  children  are  not  employed[s 
without  having  submitted  their  qualifications  to  the  issuing  officers 
and  obtained  certificates.^®  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
and  maintaining  such  cooperation  among  authorities  exercising  these  ciii 
various  functions  may  be  decidedly  decreased,  of  course,  by  the  con- 
solidation of  two  or  more  functions  in  the  hands  of  the  same  officials^ 
or  of  officials  of  the  same  department.  But  such  consolidation  does 
not  by  any  means  insure  the  kind  of  cooperation  needed,  which  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  furnishing  of  information  b}-  one  officer  but 
in  its  use  by  the  other.  Even  in  the  smaller  places  where  one  official 
issues  employment  certificates,  takes  the  school  census,  and  enforces 
school  attendance,  he  may  perform  each  function  without  any  regard 
to  the  others.  And  in  larger  plares  where  these  functions,  though  un- 
der the  direction  of  some  one  official,  are  actually  performed  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  lack  of  organization  and  supervision  of  their  work 
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"equentlj^  results  in  failure  to  coordinate  properly  their  various 
uties,  where  these  functions,  however,  are  exercised  by  entirely 
iparate  officials  or  departments,  coordination  of  work  becomes  more 
ifficult.  Much  can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  in  such  cases  by 
oluntary  cooperation,  but  responsibility  should  be  fixed  by  the  law. 
The  chief  lines  of  cooperation  necessary  are  the  same  regardless 
f  whether  the  officials  performing  the  various  functions  are  all  dif- 
3rent  officials,  are  persons  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  single  offi- 
er  who  supervises  several  activities,  or  are  individuals  charged  with 
arious  duties.    But  the  responsibility  for  the  development  and  main- 

a  snance  of  cooperation  diilers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  exact 
lethods  of  procedure  also  differ.  For  securing  cooperation  between 
ntirely  separate  officials  or  departments  the  prime  responsibility 
ests  upon  the  law,  which  should  specify  exactly  the  necessary  records 
0  be  kept  and  reports  to  be  made.  For  securing  cooperation  within 
department  or  office,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  responsibility  rests 
ipon  the  head  of  that  department  or  office.  Upon  the  local  superin- 
endent  of  schools,  for  example,  devolves  the  responsibility  for  co- 
peration  between  all  the  various  officials  in  the  school  department 
v^ho  actually  perform  one  or  more  of  the  functions  connected  with 
he  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law.  In  this  case  the  methods  may 
le  less  formal  than  where  entirely  separate  officials  or  offices  are  con- 
erned,  but  in  general  the  larger  the  department  the  more  formal  are 
he  methods  required.    Still  less  formal  methods,  naturally,  are  needed 

,  v'here  a  single  individual  has  more  than  one  function  to  perform, 
t  is  just  as  necessary,  however,  'that  the  individual  in  his  capacity, 
or  example,  of  school-attendance  officer  shall  make  use  of  the  infor- 
nation  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  capacity  of  issuing  officer  as  it 
s  that  a  school-attendance  officer  shall  make  use  of  information  fur- 

r;  lished  him  by  another  person  who  is  an  issuing  officer.  In  the  for- 
ner  case,  of  course,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  individual  offi- 

3(  ;ial  of  so  organizing  his  work  that  he  shall  secure  in  the  exercise  of 
sach  function  information  needed  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  each 
ther  function,  and  shall  also  make  use  of  the  information  thus  se- 
;ured.  Obviously,  for  effective  cooperation  in  the  performance  of 
,he  various  functions,  such  similar  procedure  is  required,  regardless 

,t  )f  the  relationship  of  the  officials  or  the  departments  performing 
;hem,  that  the  extent  or  character  of  consolidation  of  functions  in 
particular  agencies  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  this  con- 
lection. 

CERTIFICATE-ISSUING    OFFICERS. 

Probably  few  tasks  require  so  much  careful  attention  to  intricate 
idministrative  detail  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  sympathy  and 
:act  as  does  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  children.  The 
Qeed  for  thorough  familiarity  with  and  conscientious  attention  to 
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details  of  procedure,  and  for  understanding  and  sympathy  with  th 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  law,  means  that  intelligence,  comLvin 
petence,  and  good   judgment  are  essential   in   a   certificate- issuinj  Scute; 
officer  who  is  to  do  his  part  in  the  enforcement  of  child-labor  stand  jari 
ards.    In  the  first  place  the  issuing  officer  should  be  thoroughly  fa  (8'  'i' 
miliar  with  the  law  and  with  all  regulations  and  rulings  of  any  Stat 
agency  which  may  have  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  certificatesp 
At  the  same  time  he  should  understand  and  know  how  to  carry  oi  lese 
all  the  various  lines  of  cooperation  needed  with  other  administrativ 
agencies.    In  the  second  place  he  should  have  good  judgment  in  th 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  regulations,  for  neither  law  no 
rules  will  ever  solve  all  the  complicated  problems  which  are  presente<|«(i  i" 
to  a  certificate-issuing  officer.     In  the  third  place  he  should  knov 
enough  about  the  industries  and  occupations  in  which  a  child  may  h 
employed  in  his  community  to  be  able  to  use  intelligently  whateve: 
power  the  law  may  give  him  to  protect  the  child  from  harmful  work.^ 
And  in  the  fourth  place  he  should  have  on  the  one  hand  patience 
tact,  and  sympathy  with  the  child  and  his  parents,  and  on  the  othei »«' 
a  high  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  chile  wess 
through  the  enforcement  of  law.     In  short,  all  officers  who  havt 
authority  and  responsibility  over  the  issuing  of  emplojonent  certifi 
cates  should  possess  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  character.-" 

In  the  majority  of  States  the  issuance  of  certificates  is  placed  ii 
the  hands  of  local  officials  ^^ — in  most  cases  school  officials  designatec 
in  the  law  itself,  but  sometimes  persons  appointed  by  a  State  board  oi 
department;  the  latter  may  be  labor  inspectors,  judges,  physicians,  oif^ 
private  individuals,  but  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  they  art 
school  officials.     Because  of  the  need  for  cooperation  between  certifi 
cate-issuing  officers  and  school-attendance  officers  and  the  close  touct 
which  the  school  authorities  have  with  the  children  before  they  go  tC  ''"^ 
work,  and  also  because  the  certificate  is  considered  not  only  as  author- 
izing employment  but  as  exempting  from  school  attendance,  mosl"? 
States  have  placed  the  issuing  of  certificates  in  the  hands  of  school 
officials.    In  the  larger  places  where  special  school-attendance  officers'" 
or  a  special  division  of  the  school  organization  are  responsible  for  the  "'^^ 
enforcement  of  attendance,  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  has  fre 
quently  been  assigned  to  such  officers  or  to  such  a  division. 

A  few  States,  however,  have  endeavored  to  secure  cooperation  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions  necessary  in  the  enforcement  oI") 
child-labor  standards  by  concentrating  these  functions  so  far  as"' 
possible  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  in  those  of 
the  State  labor  department  or  industrial  commission,  which  in  the"' 
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19  See  pp.   28-32. 

^  See  p.  27. 

*  For  delegation  of  the  legal  authority  to  issue  certificates,  see  pp.  26-28. 
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'eat  majority  of  States  has  the  duty  of  inspecting  establishments 
)r  violations  of  child  labor  laws.  In  these  States  employment  cer- 
ficates,  at  least  in  certain  places,  are  issued  by  agents  of  the  State 
)ard  ^-  who  may  have  jurisdiction  either  over  children  living  in  or 
ar  the  city  where  they  are  stationed,  or  over  children  living  in  a 
amber  of  different  communities.  In  the  latter  case  they  usually 
avel  from  place  to  place  to  hold  special  office  hours  in  each  of 
lese  communities.  In  one  small  but  industrially  important  State 
was  found  that  certificates  were  issued  only  by  traveling  agents 
■  the  State  board  of  education,  though  the  law  provided  that  they 
ight  also  be  issued  by  some  other  school  officer  "  designated  by 

iti-id  board."  -^ 

In  general,  the  smaller  the  number  of  officials  intrusted  with  the 

;  3wer  of  issuing  certificates  the  better.  Not  only  should  each  issu- 
g  officer  be  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  but  each  should 
ive  time  and  opportunity  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 

im  le  administrative  details  of  the  work,  and  especially  with  the  proper 
ocedure  in  unusual  cases.  The  same  careful  attention  to  detail  is 
jcessary,  of  course,  for  the  issuance  of  a  single  certificate  as  for  the 

(11  suance  of  a  large  number.     Yet  an  issuing  officer  whose  time  is 
ainlv  taken  up  with  other  duties  and  who  receives  few  applications 
)r  certificates  often  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunity  to 
imiliarize  himself  with  these  details. 
At  the  same  time  the  children  of  each  community  in  the  State 

1  iould  be  able  to  secure  employment  certificates  to  which  they  are  by 
w  entitled  without  incurring  greater  delay,  inconvenience,  or  ex- 
cuse than  is  necessary  for  their  protection.  The  issuing  of  certifi- 
ites  in  the  smaller  communities  constitutes,  therefore,  a  special  prob- 
n  Avhich  should  be  recognized  and  for  the  solution  of  which  definite 
ovision  should  be  made. 

In  some  States  this  problem  is  solved  in  part  by  providing  that 
ipervision  shall  be  exercised  by  the  State  labor  or  education  depart- 
ment over  the  work  of  local  issuing  officers,  which  means  usually  that 
lese  officers  are  furnished  with  instructions  as  to  procedure  and  with 
iterpretations  of  the  law  and  that  they  have  some  one  to  whom  they 
m  refer  their  most  unusual  and  difficult  cases.  The  methods  and 
roblems  of  State  supervision  will  be  discussed  later.^*  In  general, 
le  States  which  have  the  largest  amount  of  State  supervision  usu- 
ly  have  also  the  fewest  issuing  officers,  and  usually  provide  that 
lese  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  supervising  agency.^^    In 
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'■^  For  descriptions  of  this  method  see  Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  Part  I, 
onployment  Certificate  System,  Connecticut ;  Part  III,  Employment  Certificate  System, 
■  aryland ;  and  Part  IV,  Employment  Certificate  System,  Wisconsin.  U.  S.  Children's 
ireau  Publications  Nos.  12,  41,  and  85.     Washington,  1915,  1919,  1921. 

«'  See  p.   148. 

»*See  pp.   32-44. 

»See  pp.  35,  41. 
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at  least  one  State  each  county  has  a  single  issuing  officer  who  handle 
applications  from  all  places  in  his  county  outside  the  larger  citie 
and  towns.  This  means  that  responsibility  for  carrying  out  th 
technical  provisions  of  the  employment-certificate  system  rests  upo] 
a  small  number  of  officers,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  State 
where  every  school  superintendent  has  the  power  of  issuance. 

In  most  States,  however,  the  local  superintendent  or,  if  there  is  n* 
superintendent,  some  other  school  official  in  each  hamlet  or  village  i 
authorized  to  issue  employment  certificates  and  occasionally,  at  least 
does  issue  such  certificates.  In  at  least  one  State,  moreover,  tin 
superintendent  or  principal  of  any  parochial  school  may  issue  a  regu 
lar  certificate;  and  in  another,  any  public  or  private  school  principa 
may  issue  a  vacation  certificate.  The  number  of  officers  authorizec 
to  issue  certificates  in  a  State  is  usuall}^,  therefore,  large,  and  th( 
number  of  certificates  issued  by  each  varies  widely.  The  work  o 
issuing  certificates  is  much  better  done,  as  a  rule,  in  large  cities  thai 
in  the  smaller  places  where  each  officer  handles  comparatively  ie\^ 
applications.  Yet  in  many  States  the  total  number  of  children  whc 
secure  certificates  from  the  comparatively  unskilled  and  inexperi-, 
enced  officers  in  small  industrial  cities  and  towns  is  much  greatei 
than  the  number  who  secure  them  from  competent,  well-informed 
issuing  officers  in  the  larger  cities.  In  most  of  these  States  tht 
amount  of  State  supervision  exercised  is  not  sufficient  even  to  dis- 
cover the  uneven,  inequitable,  and  often  absolutely  illegal  practices 
connected  with  this  decentralized  system  of  certificate  issuance 

The  intricacy  of  the  detailed  procedure  required  in  issuing  employ- 
ment certificates  makes  it  essential  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
insure  the  choice  of  properly  trained,  impartial  officials  and  the  per- 
manency of  these  officials  in  office.  The  sooner  an  issuing  officer  who 
is  incompetent,  careless,  or  unadapted  to  the  work  is  removed  the  bet- 
ter. But  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  officer  gains  much  by  experi- 
ence, not  only  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
in  skill  in  handling  people,  but  also  in  the  public  confidence  which 
means  cooperation  and  support.  Whenever  such  an  officer  resigns 
and  is  replaced  by  an  inexperienced  person,  however  intelligent  and 
tactful,  the  employment-certificate  S3''stem  is  bound  to  lose  in  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  certificate  office  shall  be 
entirely  free  from  political  influence.  Such  freedom  can  most  surely 
be  attained  by  providing  that  all  officials  and  employees  of  the  office 
shall  be  selected  through  civil-service  examinations  carefully  pre- 
pared and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  their  duties,  and  that 
they  shall  be  removed  only  if  they  prove  inefficient  or  dishonest. 

A  self-evident  rule,  yet  one  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  men- 
tion because  of  its  violation  in  a  few  places,  is  that  employment 
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eitificates  should  never  be  issued  on  a  fee  ba&is.^^  Not  onl}'  should 
1  tificates  be  free  to  all  children  entitled  to  them  but  only  salaried 
tlicials  can  possibly  be  expected  to  have  the  requisite  qualifications 
nd  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  see  that  in  all  cases,  the  unusual 
nd  troublesome  as  well  as  the  ordinary,  simple  ones,  the  children 
ho  apply  are  given  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Even  when 
le  fee  is  paid  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  child  this  method  of 
ompensating  the  issuing  officer  is  not  calculated  to  produce  good 
suits. 

Another  rule  which  is  found  in  many  laws,  and  which  should  be 

1  all,  especially  in  States  where  the  persons  authorized  to  issue  cer- 

ficates  are  not  always  full-time  officials,  is  that  no  issuing  officer 

lould  be  empowered  to  issue  a  certificate  for  a  child  to  enter  his 

wn  employ  or  to  work  for  any  company  or  corporation  in  which  he 

interested  or  of  which  he  himself  is  an. employee. 

Only  one  person  in  each  community — whether  a  county  or  some 

irger  section  of  a  State,  a  town  or  city  or,  in  the  case  of  large 

ties,  some  definite  portion  of  a  city — should  be  authorized  to  issue 

to  supervise  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  the  chil- 

ren  of  that  community,  whether  from  public  or  from  private  or 

arochial  schools.     In  some  States  and  some  cities  more  than  one 

erson  has  been  designated,  either  by  law  or  by  some  authority 

npowered  to  make  such  appointments,  to   issue  certificates  in  a 

ngle  community.     For  various  reasons  this  multiplication  of  issu- 

ig  officers  is  extremely  undesirable,  whether  they  be  juvenile  court 

idges  or  officials   of   different  school   systems — for  example,   city 

ihools  and  county  schools  or  public  and  parochial  schools.    In  the 

est  place  it  means  a  greater  number  of  officers  to  be  educated  to  an 

^  aderstanding  of  the  technical  details  of  the  work  and  at  the  same 

me  less  incentive  and  less  opportunity  for  each  of  them  to  acquire 

lis  education.    In  the  second  place  it  means  divided  responsibility, 

hich  is  confusing  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  employer,  and  which 

L  some  cases  may  lead  directly  to  a  lowering  of  respect  for  the 

''liild  labor  law.     Cases  have  been  known  in  which  children  refused 

-^  Ttificates  by  one  issuing  officer  have  been  granted  them  by  another 

'™  I  the  same  community.     In  the  third  place  the  issuing  of  certifi- 

'''*  -tes  by  more  than  one  person  in  a  community  means  greatly  in- 

1)  eased  difficulties  in  organizing  all  the  various  lines  of  cooperation 

•'?:  ieded  between  the  certificate  officer  and  the  other  officials  concerned 

if  ith  the  administration  of  the  child  labor  law. 

)n  For  similar  reasons  the  exact  jurisdiction  of  an  issuing  officer 
lis  ould  be  carefully  defined  either  by  law  or  by  administrative  regu- 
fcions.  In  some  States  a  child  is  permitted  to  secure  his  certificate 
fa  ther  from  the  issuing  officer  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  lives 
el! 


'  See  p.  74. 
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or  from  the  one  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  is  to  work.     Thif  la^f 
gives  tlie  child  who  is  going  to  work  in  some  other  city  or  town  thai  lie 
the  one  in  which  he  Uves  a  choice  of  issuing  officers  and,  like  having  0' 
two  or  more  officers  in  a  single  community,  may  lead  to  the  granting  en 
by  one  officer  of  a  permit  which  has  been  refused  by  another.     Ii  ii 
other  States  children  must  apply  not  to  the  issuing  officer  in  the  plac<  itait 
where  they  live  and  have  attended  school  but  to  the  issuing  officer  ir  iii 
the  place  where  they  expect  to  be  employed.     If  it  were  no  mor<  iff 
difficult  to  secure  cooperation  between  the  certificate-issuing  officer  o 
one  city  and  the  school-attendance  department  of  another  than  it  is 
to  secure  such  cooperation  within  a  single  school  system  this  plar  jari 
might  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  jurisdictional  problem.     Sucl  itki 
a  plan  may  be,  moreover,  of  some  slight  assistance  to  factory  inspec 
tors  in  their  work,  and  in  a  few  places  where  continuation-school  at- 
tendance is  required  in  the  place  where  the  child  is  employed  but  noi 
in  the  place  where  he  lives  it  serves  to  insure  registration  in  thaijle' 
school.    Nevertheless,  the  additional  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in 
troduced  into  the  system  of  cooperation  between  the  administratonjstanJ 
of  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws,  which  is  so  great  a 
factor  in  enforcing  the  former,  usually  counterbalance  any  possibh 
gain  in  other  vv^ays.    Except  in  cases  where  the  residence  is  in  anotheijtlii 
State,  therefore,  the  place  where  a  child  lives,  and  not  the  place  where 
he  is  employed,  should  govern  not  only  his  school  attendance  but  alsc 
his  application  for  an  employment  certificate — which  in  most  States 
is,  in  part  at  least,  an  application  for  exemption  from  school  at 
tendance. 

Furthermore,  wherever  an  issuing  officer  for  county  children  and||fflt 
an  issuing  officer  for  city  children  live  in  the  same  city  or  town,  no< 
only  should  the  exact  jurisdiction  of  each  be  carefully  defined,  but  'i 
this  jurisdiction  should,  in  general,  depend  upon  place  of  residence 
and  school  attendance  rather  than  upon  place  of  employment. 

A  special  question  of  jurisdiction  arises  in  places  which  are  on  oi 
near  the  border  line  betw^een  two  States,  one  of  which  has  higher 
standards  for  the  employment  of  children  than  the  other.  In  sucbp 
places  employers  in  the  State  which  has  the  higher  standards  often 
complain  that  their  competitors  across  the  border  are  able  to  use 
the  comparatively  cheap  labor  of  children  which  they  are  forbidden 
to  employ.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  in  manj'  of  these  higher 
standard  States  the  law  applies  only  to  employment  within  the  State  al 
and  therefore  fails  to  protect  all  the  children  who  Ha'c  within  its 
borders.  A  partial  remedy  for  difficulties  arising  from  such  a 
situation  would  be  to  make  the  law  of  each  State  applicable  to  all 
children  either  living  or  working  in  that  State.  If  a  child  could 
not  be  employed  anywhere  unless  he  had  secured  a  certificate  in  the 
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^U  dace  Avhere  he  lived,  all  the  children  who  lived  in  the  State  having; 
'^'  he  higher  standards  would  be  obliged  at  least  to  meet  the  reqiiire- 
"ij  lents  for  such  a  certificate  before  being  released  from  school  at- 
iiiendance.     But  if  the  issuing  officers  of  a  State  can  issue  only  to 
Ii  hildren  living  in  their  own  districts,  the  children   from   another 
''iio  jtate  who  may  wish  to  come  across  the  border  to  work  are  not  per- 
il nitted  to  do  so  because  of  inability  to  secure  certificates.    To  equal- 
ri  ze  opportunities  between  children  living  in  the  two  States,  how- 
io  iver,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  that  issuing  officers,  though  for- 
I  hidden  to  issue  employment  certificates  to  children  living  in  other 
ill  urisdictions  within  their  own  State,  may  issue  to  children  living  in 
1  i  >ther  States  but  applying  for  work  within  their  jurisdictions.     If 
1 'C  idjoining  States  each  had  such  a  provision  it  w^ould  be  necessary, 
it  >f  course,  for  children  who  wished  to  live  in  one  State  and  work  in 
M  mother  to  secure  employment  certificates  in  both.    Inconvenience  to 
;li4he  child  could  be  minimized,  however,  by  cooperation  between  the 

1W0  issuing  offices  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  evidence.  If  the 
tandards  of  the  two  States  were  equally  high  and  the  methods  of 
It!  ssuing  certificates  equally  good  it  might  even  be  possible  to  require 
ilil  )f  a  child  who  had  a  certificate  in  one  State  the  production  of  only 
lei  ihis  certificate  at  the  issuing  office  in  the  other  State  in  evidence  of 
len  iiilfillment  of  all  requirements.  If  children  were  obliged  to  secure 
lij  ;ertificates  in  States  where  they  either  lived  or  worked  each  State 
it(s  ivould  be  able  to  apply  its  own  age,  educational,  and  physical  con- 
a  lition  standards  to  all  children  either  living  or  working  wdthin  its 
X)undaries.  Even  then,  however,  a  State  would  be  handicapped  in 
101  mforcement  of  its  standards  with  respect  to  children  w^orking  in 
no  mother  State  because  of  inability  to  prosecute  employers  in  the  other 
111  State. 

BO  The  organization  of  the  certificate-issuing  office  differs,  necessarily, 
iivith  the  size  of  the  community  which  it  serves  and  the  number  of 
ipplications  which  it  handles.  In  the  smaller  jurisdictions,  even  in 
states  where  the  number  of  issuing  officers  has  been  reduced  to  the 
ninimum  necessary  to  give  efficient  and  adequate  local  service,  the 
-D  work  of  issuing  employment  certificates  does  not  usually  require 
Lhe  entire  time  of  the  issuing  officer.  In  that  case,  as  already  sug- 
^ested,^'  it  is  generally  found  that  this  function  is  most  advanta- 
geously combined  not  with  totally  unrelated  duties  but,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  other  functions  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  or  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  In  the  larger 
cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certificate-issuing  officer  often  needs 
more  or  less  assistance  in  his  w^ork.  In  all  places  a  sufficient  num- 
er  of  employees  should  be  provided  so  that  every  case  can  be  in- 

"  See  p.   18. 
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quired  into  carefully  and  handled  expeditiously.^^     In  very  larg 
cities  it  is  sometimes  found  best  to  have  two  or  more  certificate  office 
in  different  sections;  the  officer  in  charge  of  each  office,  lioweve] 
should  be  permitted  to  issue  certificates  only  to  the  children  living  i  pl'Ai 
his  own  district  and  the  work  of  all  of  the  offices  should  be  centralp 
ized  under  one  administrative  head. 


DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 
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The  law  usually  provides  that  certificates  shall  be  issued  either  b 
a  certain  official  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him — for  exanipk 
by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  some  one  appointed  b; 
him  for  the  purpose.  Usualh^  this  delegation  of  authority  must  b 
in  writing. 

In  some  communities  issuing  officers  are  absent  sometimes  for  ai 
entire  summer  vacation  without  appointing  anyone  to  act  in  thei 
places.    The  result  is  that  children  who  may  or  may  not  be  able  t< 
meet  the  requirements  go  to  work  without  certificates  and  both  the^ 
and  their  employers  give  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  th 
issuing  officer  made  it  impossible  to  secure  certificates.    To  avoid  th 
possibility   of  any   child   or  employer  having  such   an   excuse   foi 
violation  of  the  law,  the  authority  of  every  issuing  officer  who  i; 
to  be  away  from  his  community  for  more  than  a  few  days  shouk 
be  delegated  to  some  one  else  during  his  absence.     Wherever  thi 
absence  is  likely  to  be  for  long  periods,  as  is  often  the  case  when  th( 
issuing  officer  is  a  school  official  whose  other  duties  leave  him  fre( 
during  the  entire  summer  vacation,  even  this  temporary  delegatior 
of  authority  becomes   an  especially  important  problem.     In   mosl|™ 
communities  more  children  apply  for  employment  certificates  dur 
ing  the  summer  than  during  any  other  season,  and  in  some  placei- 
more  apply  during  the  summer  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
Any  person  authorized  to  issue  certificates  to  children  during  sum- 
mer vacation  periods  should,  therefore,  have  all  of  the  (]ualifications 
of  a  regular  issuing  officer  and  the  question  may  well  be  raised  asoi 
to  whether  he  should  not  be  made  the  only  issuing  officer  for  thepd 
entire  year.    In  any  event,  he  should  be  formally  designated  in  writ- 
ing as  the  person  having  authority  to  issue  employment  certificates, 
should  sign  the  certificates  which  he  issues,  and  should  be  held  di 
rectly  responsible  for  his  work. 

In  many  offices  the  actual  work  of  issuing  certificates  is  regularly 
done,  whether  or  not  the  issuing  officer  is  away,  by  one  or  more 
subordinate  officials  without  any  formal  designation.^''  In  such  cases 
the  certificates  are  signed  by  the  legal  issuing  officer,  but  often  he 
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28  See  pp.   124-125. 

*  For  the  formal  desig^nation  as  certificate-issuing  officers  of  more  than  one  person  in 

community,  other  than  subordinates  to  whom  this  work  is  delegated,  see  p.  23. 
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I  does  not  see  the  child  or  the  parent,  and  sometimes  not  even  the 
^  documentary  evidence  of  fiilfilbnent  of  the  requirements  which  the 
ei^hild  has  brought.     In  some  offices,  indeed,  a  number  of  blank  em- 
ployment certificates  are  signed  by  the  legal  issuing  officer  and  are 
later  filled  out  for  the  individual  children  as  they  appear  by  a  clerk, 
stenographer,  or  school-attendance  officer. 

In  many  communities  where  the  law  designates  as  issuing  officer 
I  school  official  who  has  many  other  duties  to  perform  this  power 
bnust  necessarily  be  delegated  permanently  to  some  subordinate.    In 
;he  smaller  communities  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  or  attendance  officer 
n  giving  instructions,  keeping  records,  making  reports,  and  other 
\  ike  duties  ^^  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  retain 
lis  authority  over  the  actual  issuance  of  certificates.     But  in  the 
arger  communities,  where  it  is  not  possible  for  the  superintendent 
iiJDersonally  to  see  and  pass  upon  the  documents  of  all  applicants  and 
o  give  careful  super^dsion  to  the  work  of  his  assistant,  it  is  better 
'ormally  to  designate  some  competent  person  to  act,  under  the  gen- 
ln  sral   supervision   of   the   superintendent,   as   employment-certificate 
1>  )fficer  for  the  community.    The  practice  of  having  employment  cer- 
ificates  signed  in  blank  by  the  authorized  issuing  officer  but  actually 
ssued  by  some  subordinate  divides  responsibility  and  means  often 
1(  hat  the  real  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law  falls  into  the  hands 
iji  )f  persons  who  have  few  or  none  of  the  essential  qualifications  of 
i^ood  issuing  officers.    The  actual  issuing  officer,  and  not  merely  the 
f,  )erson  who  lends  his  name  to  the  procedure,  should  have  the  qualifica- 
ions  already  mentioned  as  necessary  for  efficiency  in  the  issuing  of 
employment  certificates.^^    And  if  the  actual  issuing  oflif-er  has  such 
If  [ualifications  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  whj'  he  should  not 
imself  sign  the  certificates  which  he  issues  and  thus  assume  for 
hem  full  responsibility. 
Both  because  of  carelessness  in  the  formal  delegation  of  the  power 
Dj  o  issue  certificates  and  because  of  the  informal  delegation  to  sub- 
as  trdinates  of  final  power  in  the  matter,  the  actual  issuance  of  certifi- 
ates  frequently  falls  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  unsuitable 
)ersons.    Even  school-attendance  officers  frequently  are  not  fitted  for 
he  responsible  work  of  deciding  whether  children  should  be  per- 
nitted  to  terminate  their  school  careers.     The  clerks  or  secretaries 
o  whom  the  actual  issuance  of  certificates  is  often  intrusted  in  the 
V  )ffices  of  school  superintendents  or  of  chief  attendance  officers  are 
:ometimes  less  fitted  for  this  work  than  are  the  attendance  officers 
ihemselves.    Many  of  them  become  interested  in  their  work  and  do 
t  conscientiously  and  well,  but  others  are  careless  and  indifferent. 
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»»  See  pp.   124-125. 
»  See  pp.   19-20,  22. 
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Frequently  the}^  are  little  older  than  the  applicants  for  certificates  n"'' 
and  have  little  more  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  procedure,  i  " 
In  some  offices,  indeed,  the  delegation  of  authority  by  legal  issuing  i^'^ 
officers  has  led  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates,  with  little  il' 
or  no  supervision,  by  persons  who  are  absolutely  unsuited  to  sucb 
work — for  example,  janitors. 

In  all  cases  of  delegation  of  authority  to  issue  certificates,  whether 
for  limited  periods  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  only  one  person,  of 
course,  should  be  given  this  responsibility  in  each  community.  Fur- 
thermore, when  such  delegation  is  only  for  a  limited  period  the 
exact  period  should  be  definitely  stated.  Such  delegation  should 
never  be  permitted  to  result  in  divided  responsibility  over  issuance 
in  any  community. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCRETION. 
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An  important  question  relates  to  the  amount  of  administrative  '" 
discretion  which  should  be  given  a  certificate-issuing  officer.  Should 
such  an  officer  be  obliged  to  issue  an  employment  certificate  to  a  child 
upon  presentation  of  certain  documents  specified  in  the  law  or 
should  he  have  authority  to  determine  what  documents  or  other  evi- 
dence must  be  presented,  or  to  refuse  a  certificate  upon  grounds  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  law?  More  specifically,  to  what  extent 
should  it  be  within  the  power  of  the  issuing  officer  to  determine 
vvhat  constitutes  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  of  physical  condition, 
or  of  educational  attainments,  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  within 
his  power  to  impose  requirements  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
law  upon  applicants  for  certificates?  As  examples  of  such  require- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  appearance  before  the  issuing  officer  of 
one  of  the  child's  parents  or  the  presentation  of  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment in  States  wliere  the  law  does  not  specif}'  these,^-  or  the 
presentation  of  evidence  that  the  family  needs  the  child's  earnings 
in  States  where  proof  of  poverty  is  not  a  legal  requirement  for  a 
I'egular  employment  certificate."''  The  tenn  administrative  discretion 
also  includes  power  to  issue  certificates  in  special  cases,  at  special 
times,  or  for  special  occupations  or  purposes  not  contepiplated  in 
the  law. 

Other  officials  than  issuing  officers  who  are  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  child  labor  laws  may,  of  course,  be  granted  adminis- 
trative discretion  in  the  performance  of  their  various  functions.  Such 
cases  will  be  considered  in  discussing  the  functions  which  they  per- 
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32  See  pp.  46-49. 

32  Often  where  poverty  is  specified  definitely  as  a  requirement  it  is  ground  for  issuance, 
not  of  regular  employment  certificates,  but  of  "  poverty  permits  "  to  children  under  regu- 
lar certificate  age  or  to  children  who  can  not  meet  the  requirements  for  regular  certifi- 
cates. This  foi-m  of  permit  is  so  obviously  undesirable  that  it  is  not  considered  in  tlii« 
report.     See  also  pp.  11  and  45-4  G. 
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n^'orm.  At  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  only  the  administrative 
« discretion  of  issuing  officers,  inchidinjy  that  of  State  agencies  in  ex- 
g  'rcising  powers  of  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  employment  eer- 
ie ;ificates  by  local  officials. 

In  the  matter  of  acceptable  evidence  of  age,  issuing  officers  in  many 
States  have  a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  discretion.^*  In 
jome  States  various  documents  are  specified  in  the  law  in  order  of 
oreference,  but  if  none  of  the  specified  documents  is  available  the 
issuing  officer  may  accept  any  other  document  or,  in  some  States,  any 
Dther  evidence  which  he  believes  to  be  satisfactory.  In  other  States 
lists  of  documents  are  specified  with  a  similar  general  phrase  at  the 
end,  but  no  order  of  preference  is  given,  so  that  an  issuing  officer  may 
accept  practically  any  evidence  he  likes  without  even  inquiring  as  to 
whether  better  evidence  can  be  procured.  A  few  States  do  not  specify 
any  documents  but  provide  merely  that  evidence  of  age  satisfactory 
to  the  issuing  officer  shall  be  presented.  In  practice  the  administra- 
tive discretion  allowed  issuing  officers  in  this  matter  has  resulted  in 
the  acceptance  in  most  places  of  inadequate  evidence,  even  when  bet- 
ter evidence  was  available,  and  has  led  in  many  cases  to  the  issuance 
of  certificates  to  children  who  were  actually  under  the  minimum  age 
for  employment,  and  to  the  employment  of  children  in  dangerous  oc- 
cupations and  for  long  hours  who  were  actually  below  the  legal  ages 
for  employment  at  such  occupations  and  hours.  Experience,  in- 
deed, has  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  only  administrative 
discretion  which  should  be  allowed  local  issuing  officers  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  age  evidence  is  discretion  in  determining  the  genuineness 
of  the  dociunents  which  are  offered.  And  in  some  States,  as  will  be 
seen  later,^^  the  decisions  of  local  issuing  officers  even  on  these  ques- 
tions are  subject  to  review  by  State  officials. 

Issuing  officers  are  not  usually  ^®  supposed  to  have  any  administra- 
tive discretion  as  to  physical  requirements  w^here  all  applicants  are 
obliged  to  secure  physicians'  certificates  as  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
ment certificates.^^  The  examining  physician  who  certifies  to  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  applicant  has,  of  course,  wide  discretion,  but 
this  discretion  pertains  to  him  solely  in  his  capacity  as  physician 
even  when  he  is  both  examining  physician  and  issuing  officer.  In 
States,  however,  in  which  applicants  are  obliged  to  secure  physicians' 
certificates  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  issuing  officer  ^*  he  has,  obvi- 
ously, complete  power  to  determine  whether  applicants  shall  be 
required  to  meet  any  physical  test.  In  other  words,  the  issuing 
officer  in  such  States  is  in  effect  clothed  with  power  to  determine 

"  See  pp.  54-55,  60,  63,  65,  69,  71-72. 

85  See  p.   39. 

^  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  on  pp.  S5-86. 

"See   pp.  73,  81-82. 

**  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  pp.  73,  78-80. 
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whether  the  State  shall  have  any  physical  standard  for  the  employ 
ment  of  children — a  power  which  logically  belongs  to  the  legislature. 

The  amount  of  administrative  discretion  allowed  an  issuing  officer 
in  the  matter  of  educational  requirements  ^^  depends  both  upon  the 
character  of  the  requirements  and  upon  the  exact  wording  of  the  law.; 
When  the  requirement  is  that  the  child  shall  jjresent  a  school  recordp'' 
showing  completion  of  a  certain  grade  the  issuing  officer  can  some- 
times only  pass  upon  the  form  of  this  record  and,  if  in  doubt,  ques-, 
tion  its  genuineness;  but  in  other  cases  he  can  refuse  to  accept  anyjP"^ 
record  which,  though  genuine,  may  not,  in  his  opinion,  represent 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  educational  requirements.  For  example, 
if  a  child  must  have  completed  a  certain  grade  in  a  public  school 
or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  school,  the  issuing  officer  may  refuse 
to  accept  school  records  from  private  or  parochial  schools  and  may 
require  all  children  from  such  schools  to  take  examinations.  Further- 
more, if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  law  provides  that  to  be  eligible 
for  an  employment  certificate  a  child  must  have  attained  a  certain 
definite  degree  of  education,  as  ability  to  read  and  write  in  English 
or  to  perform  certain  operations  in  arithmetic,  whether  this  be  the 
sole  standard  for  education  or  in  addition  to  a  grade  requirement, 
the  issuing  officer  must  himself  establish  a  method  of  measuring  such 
attainments  and  has  power  to  refuse  a  certificate  to  any  child  who 
fails  to  meet  his  test.  Since  school  records  must  of  necessity  be 
issued  by  individual  school  principals  or  teachers  and  must  come 
from  various  types  of  schools  under  various  kinds  of  management, 
it  seems  extremely  desirable  that  the  issuing  officer  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  administrative  discretion  over  their  acceptance 
as  sole  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  the  educational  requirements. 
Sufficient  administrative  discretion  to  enable  the  issuing  officer  to 
satisfy  himself  that  children  from  different  schools  can  all  meet  a 
minimum  test  may  be  made  by  an  efficient  officer  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  standards. 

Administrative  discretion  to  impose  requirements  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  law  sometimes  appears  to  be  given  by  making  the 
issuing  of  employment  certificates  a  power  and  not  a  duty ;  that  is, 
by  drafting  the  law  to  provide  that  the  designated  officer  may  issue 
certificates  and  not  that  he  must  issue  them.  But  even  in  these 
States  many  issuing  officers  believe  that,  if  a  child  meets  the  require- 
ments specified  in  the  law,  they  are  morally,  if  not  legally,  bound  to 
issue  the  certificate. 

In  at  least  two  States,  however,  definite  authority  is  given  the 
issuing  officer  to  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  would  be  served  by  such  refusal.  At  the 
same  time  the  State  agency  which  has  general  power  to  enforce  the 

"See  pp.  97-98,  104,   105,   111-117,   119-122. 
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law  and  supervises  the  issuance  of  certificates  is  given  the  right  to 
revoke  any  certificate  if  it  believes  "  that  the  physical  or  moral  wel- 
fare" of  the  child  would  be  best  served  by  its  revocation.*"  Such  a 
iiej definite  provision  practically  lays  upon  the  issuing  officer  the  duty  of 
considering  and  forming  some  opinion  upon  whether  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  child  to  go  to  work,  and  this  confers  broad  pov.^ers 
to  impose  additional  requirements. 

Wherever  issuing  officers  have  the  character  and  ability  to  fulfill 
properly  their  duties  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  given 
authority  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  thej  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
child  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  or  to  take  the  particu- 
lar position  proposed.  Such  administrative  discretion  is  most  desir- 
able where  the  law  is  least  detailed  as  to  the  requirements  for  ob- 
taining a  certificate — for  example,  where  the  law  fails  to  specify  that 
both  the  child  and  one  of  his  parents  shall  appear  before  the  issuing 
officer,  or  that  the  child  shall  bring  a  promise  of  employment.*^  Not 
only  can  the  issuing  officer  in  such  cases  rectify  the  obvious  defects 
of  the  law,  but  he  can  make  additional  requirements  which  serve  to 
accomplish  more  completely  the  general  purpose  of  child-labor  legis- 
lation, the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  child. 

The  question  of  economic  need  for  a  child's  earnings  may  be  raised, 
not  only  in  States  in  which  proof  of  poverty  is  a  requirement  for  a 
regular  employment  certificate  *^  and  in  those  in  which  the  issuing 
officer  has  general  power  to  refuse  certificates  for  reasons  other  than 
those  specified  in  the  law,  but  also  in  States  which  require  that,  to  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance,  a  child  must  be  "  necessarily  "  as  well 
as  "  legally  "  emplo3'ed.  In  some  places  at  least  this  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  child  can  not  leave  school  for  work  unless  his  earnings 
are  essential  to  the  support  of  his  family.  This  question  of  economic 
need  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  determine,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it 
has  to  be  determined,  whether  because  poverty  is  actually  a  prerequi- 
site to  employment  or  because  the  authorities  in  charge  of  issuance 
have  decided  to  use  their  power  to  refuse  a  certificate  in  case  no  need 
for  the  child's  earnings  is  shown,  so  many  factors  enter  into  each  case 
that  of  necessity  a  large  amount  of  administrative  discretion  must  be 
exercised. 

A  special  advantage  in  allowing  an  issuing  officer  to  refuse  a  cer- 
tificate if  he  believes  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  child  to  remain  in 
school  is  that  this  power  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  exercise  greater 
authority  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  children  not  to  leave  school." 
If  the  child  knows  that  the  officer  must  grant  the  certificate  if  he  pro- 


*»  See  pp.  94,   101-102. 

"  See  pp.  46  and   49-50. 

"See  pp.   11,  28,   45-46. 

"See  pp.  46,  48-49. 
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duces  certain  documents  he  is  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  am  lit 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  go  to  work. 

Another  advantage  of  allowing  administrative  discretion  in  th(|« 
matter  of  refusing  certificates  is  that  it  enables  the  issuing  officer  t( 
consider  the  combinations  of  circumstances  found  in  each  individua 
case.  In  one  city,  for  example,  under  the  power  given  the  issuin* 
officer  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if  in  his  judgment  "the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  child  would  be  served  by  such  refusal,"  a  child  who  ha: 
not  finished  the  grammar-school  course  is  granted  a  certificate  onl) 
if  the  need  of  his  family  appears  urgent. 

Abuse  of  administrative  discretion  to  refuse  certificates  for  rea 
sons  not  definitely  specified  in  the  law  is  extremely  improbable  il[i" 
the  intent  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law  is  considered.     On  tlK 
other  hand,  admmistrative  discretion  to  grant  certificates  in  specia 
cases,  at  special   times,  or  for   special   occupations  or   purposes  no< 
definitely  specified  in  the  law  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.    Such  ad- 
ministrative discretion  is,  fortunately,  rarely  given.     That  it  woulc 
lead  in  many  places,  if  given  under  present  conditions,  to  the  break-f 
ing  down  of  child-labor  standards  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  th< 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  illegally  assumed — cases,  for  example,  ii 
which  issuing  officers,  without  any  authority  of  law,  have  issued  cer 
tificates  to  children  under  the  legal  age  because  they  thought  the  * 
children  better  off  employed.** 

To  prevent  abuses  of  even  such  administrative  discretion  as  issu-f 
ing  officers  commonly  have  in  granting  and  refusing  certificates,  and 
also  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  standards  through 
out  the  State,  the  administrative  discretion  of  issuing  officers  should 
be  exercised,  so  far  as  possible,  not  by  individual  officers  in  single 
communities  but  by  State  officials  authorized  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  work  of  the  local  issuing  officers.    Wherever  provision  is  made 
for  effective  supervision  by  some  State  agency  this  can  be  accom 
plished  through  the  issuing  b}^  that  agency  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  the  local  officers.*^    In  a  few  States  the  agency 
which  is  given  the  general  authority  over  enforcement  is  specifically 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  have  tli' 
force  of  law.    In  these  States,  even  though  definite  methods  of  en- 
forcement may  also  be  specified,  the  officers  charged  with  this  author- 
ity have  a  broad  field  for  the  exercise  of  administrative  discretion. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION.  F  t 

An  essential  feature  of  any  efficient  method  of  administration  of 
an  employment-certificate  system   is   provision    for  supervision  by 


"See  p    4. 

*5See  pp.  38-39,  40-42,  54-55,  79-80.   116-117. 
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Home  competent  and  properly  eciiiipped  State  agency  over  the  work 
f  local  issuing  officers.  Without  such  supervision  it  is  impossible  to 
ecure  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  issuing  employment 

to|ertificates  in  the  ditferent  communities  of  a  State.     Furthermore, 
ithout  such  supervision  it  is  impossible  to  secure  conformity  with 

igjlie  requirements  of  the  law  and  therefore  impossible  to  secure 
nforcement  of  the  child-labor  standards.     These  standards  may  be 

asv'ell  enforced  in  one  community  while  in  another  community  in  the 
ame  State  children  may  be  given  emploj^nent  certificates  without 
aving  produced  adequate  evidence  of  age,  of  education,  or  of  physi- 
al  condition.*"  Yet  except  where  a  new  certificate  is  required  for 
ach  new  position  *^  a  certificate  issued  in  one  place  in  a  State  is 
;ood  anywhere  else  in  that  State,  and  in  theory  all  children  in  the 
Jtate  are  required  to  meet  the  same  standards  for  employment. 
In  spite  of  the  need  for  uniformly  efficient  methods  in  the  issuing 
f  certificates  comparatively  few  States  have  made  any  provision 
or  State  supervision  over  this  work.  Furthermore,  in  most  of  those 
/hich  have  made  some  provision  the  powers  of  supervision  are  suffi- 
ient  only  to  detect  weaknesses  in  the  system  and  not  to  correct 
hem.  Even  in  States  in  which  the  State  agency  has  authority  to  cor- 
ect  weaknesses  it  has  usually  neglected  to  do  so  or  has  been  unable 
ecause  of  financial  stringency  to  exercise  its  powers  effectively.  xVs 
result,  the  conditions  found  by  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
n  one  important  industrial  State,  which  had  high  standards  for  the 
mployment  of  children  but  had  in  effect  at  that  time  little  or  no 
Itate  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  certificates,  are  probably  typical 
f  those  in  the  majority  of  States.  In  this  State  the  agent  visited 
ight  cities  in  the  course  of  a  special  study  of  the  employment  certifi- 
ate  system  and  found  that  no  two  issuing  officers  interpreted  the 
iw  alike,  no  two  maintained  the  same  standards,  no  two  required 
hildren  to  follow  the  same  procedure,  and  no  two  used  the  same 
orms.  As  a  result,  the  requirements  which  the  children  were 
bliged  to  meet  in  these  eight  cities  differed  in  many  and  important 
espects.  Furthermore,  the  agent  found  that  in  some  of  these  cities 
11  the  children  and  in  others  some  of  the  children  secured  their  cer- 
ificates  illegally,  w^ith  the  result  that  in  none  did  all  the  children 
ntering  industry  receive  the  full  measure  of  protection  provided  by 
he  laAv.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  this  State  inspec- 
ors  under  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law  found  violations  of  the 
Jtate  law  in  81  of  95  plants  which  they  inspected,  and  attributed 


♦'For  discussions  of  State  supervision:  (1)  over  the  giving  of  physical  examinations 
3r  fulfillment  of  the  phj'sical  requirements,  see  pp.  94-97  ;  and  (2)  over  the  issuing 
f  school  records  and  the  standardization  of  grade  work  and  of  examinations  for  fulfiU- 
lent  of  educational   requirements,  see  pp.  106-112,   116-117,   120-121. 

«  See  pp.   129-130. 
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much  of  this  illegal  employment  to  failure  to  carry  out  the  certi 
eating  provisions. 

Without  State  supervision  it  is  not  even  possible  under  soi 
laws  to  insure  that  certificates  will  be  issued  in  all  the  places  ai 
at  all  the  times  needed.  In  one  State,  where  county  superintender 
were  supposed  to  appoint  issuing  officers,  Federal  inspectors  foui 
that  in  some  counties  no  attention  had  been  given  this  matter  ai 
that,  as  a  result,  employers  gave  as  an  excuse  for  violating  the  la 
tlieir  inability  to  secure  certificates  for  children  whom  they  believ 
entitled  to  them  and  whom  they  wished  to  employ.  In  a  number 
other  States,  moreover,  school  offices  were  closed  and  no  certificat 
were  issued  during  vacations. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  probably,  the  lack  of  uniformi 
in  the  issuance  of  certificates,  and  even  the  failure  to  issue  the 
legall}',  is  not  due  to  any  deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  issuii 
officers  to  violate  the  law,  or  even  to  any  intentional  carelessne; 
In  many  States  an  officer  who  in  issuing  a  certificate  knowing 
certifies  to  any  false  statement,  or  to  any  "  materially  "  false  stat 
ment,  is  liable  to  a  penalty.  But  even  if  in  practice  such  cases  cou 
be  detected  easily  and  the  facts  proved,  this  provision  would  be  > 
little  aid  in  securing  uniformly  legal  issuance  of  certificates  b 
cause  illegal  practices  are  not,  as  a  rule,  deliberate  violations  of  tl 
law  on  the  part  of  issuing  officers.  In  many  cases  lack  of  uniforr 
ity  and  illegal  issuance  are  due  to  the  fact  that  issuing  officers  a 
too  busy  with  other  duties  to  familiarize  themselves  thorough 
with  all  the  provisions  of  an  intricate,  and  sometimes  contradictor 
child  labor  law ;  in  others,  to  carelessness  resulting  from  inadequa 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  detail  in  the  issuing  of  certil 
cates ;  and  in  still  others,  to  the  delegation  of  authority  to  incomp 
tent  persons  and  failure  to  exercise  enough  supervision  over  the 
even  to  discover  their  incompetence. 

In  all  States  issuing  officers  need,  and  at  least  the  more  consciei 
tious  ones  would  welcome,  the  assistance  of  State  officials  in  intelfert 
preting  the  law  and  in  working  out  the  best  methods  of  procedur 
Going  from  one  certificate  office  to  another,  agents  of  the  Children  of  a 
Bureau  found,  especially  in  the  better-conducted  offices,  great  inte 
est  in  the  methods  used  in  other  offices  to  solve  the  many  troubl 
some  problems  which  inevitably  arise  in  the  issuance  of  employmeiinc' 
certificates. 

Various  methods  of  State  supervision  have  been  tried.     In  mo! 
States   some    State    agency,   usually   the   labor    department   or 
dustrial    commission,    but    in    several    States    the    department 
education,   is  given  general    power  to   enforce   or   to  "  administ(  i 
and    enforce "    or    to    "  inquire    into    the    administration    and    er  Ol 
forcement  of"  the  child  labor  laws.     In  some  cases,  however,  th:  ate 
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4  provision  is  so  worded  as  to  give  the  State  office  only  the  power,  and 

not  the  duty,  of  enforcement,  and  its  power  is  often  used  only  in 
noncarrying  out  the  definite  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  inspection 
arand  prosecution  for  violations.  Even  when  the  law  makes  it  the 
bduty  of  the  State  agencj'  to  enforce  the  entire  child  labor  law  this 
HI  agency  often  performs  only  the  functions  which  are  definitely  speci- 
al) fied  and  makes  no  attempt  to  supervise  the  issuing  of  certificates.  In 
la  States,  therefore,  which  give  the  State  agency  no  specific  duties, 
^vf  actual  supervision  of  any  sort  is  extremely  rare.  There  is  no  reason 
nriwhy  the  inspecting  agency  should  not  also  supervise  the  issuing  of 
at  certificates.    In  several  States,  indeed,  this  combination  of  functions 

has  proved  very  effective.     But  the  inspecting  agency  is  not  likely 

mi  to  supervise  the  issuing  of  certificates  in  any  thorough  manner  unless 

the  there  is  incorporated  in  the  law  a  definite  statement  of  its  duties  in 

iiiithe  matter.    Broad  authority  to  enforce  the  law  is  needed  for  many 

nei  purposes,  but  either  the  agencj^  which  possesses  such  authority  or 

iiffoome  other  agency  should  be  made  specifically  responsible  for  super- 

lat  rision  over  the  issuance  of  certificates  throughout  the  State.    More- 

11  Dver,  if  the  general  duty  of  enforcement  and  the  duty  of  supervision 

M^ver  issuance  are  not  given  to  the  same  agency  it  is  essential  that 

\i  [he  two  agencies  intrusted  with  these  duties,  and  also  any  other 

ttligencies  which  may  have  any  functions  whatever  in  the  unification 

irn)f  the  certificate  system  throughout  the  State,  shall  cooperate  closely 

an  their  work. 

I't  The  chief  specific  duties  often  imposed  in  child  labor  laws  which 
[nr  mable  State  agencies  to  exercise  control  over  the  local  issuance  of 
|{ia  employment  certificates  are  :  (1)  The  duty  of  a  State  agency  to  pre- 
rti  5are  and  furnish  blank  forms  for  the  use  of  issuing  officers  and  the 
,ip  luty  of  such  officers  to  use  these  forms;  (2)  the  dut}^  of  local  issuing 
tjie  officers  to  make  certain  reports  to  a  State  agency  or  to  keep  certain 

'ecords  for  its  use;  (3)  the  duty  of  a  State  agency  to  specify  the 
nei  evidence  to  be  submitted  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
nte  certificate  or  to  approve  certain  kinds  of  evidence  and  the  duty  of 
liii  :he  local  officers  to  submit  such  evidence  for  approval ;  (4)  the  duty 
len  )f  a  State  agency  to  revoke  certificates  which  have  been  illegally 
lite  ssued ;  (5)  the  duty  of  a  State  agency  to  send  out  instructions  to 
iibl  ocal  issuing  officers;  (6)  the  duty  of  a  State  agency  to  appoint  issu- 
,;iei  ng  officers  and   (7)  to  supervise  their  work.     In  the  laws  of  many 

States  one  at  least  of  these  duties  is  created,  and  in  those  of  a  few 

0  States  most  of  them  are  either  definitely  expressed  or  clearly  im- 

ii  3lied.     In  certain  States,  however,  these  duties  of  supervision  are 

t  ( iivided  among  two  or  more  different  State  agencies,  each  acting 

,;((]  ndependently. 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  unifying  the  employment-certifi- 
fjpjate  system  of  a  State  is  the  use  of  the  same  forms  by  ail  issuing 
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officers.  The  contents  of  the  certificate  *'^  are  usually  prescribed  in  th  f 
law  or  by  some  State  agency,  but  even  in  such  cases  if  the  forms  to  l 
used  are  not  actually  drawn  up  and  furnished  by  a  State  agenc 
variations  in  shape  and  size,  and  sometimes  even  in  content,  are  sui 
to  occur.  All  such  variations  are  bad,  not  only  because  importar 
points  may  be  omitted  from  the  certificate,  but  also  because  they  ai 
confusing  to  employers,  especially  in  places  where  children  wh  i 
have  obtained  their  certificates  from  two  or  three  different  issuinpif 
officers  are  employed  in  the  same  establishment. 

Not  only  the  certificate  form  itself  but  all  other  forms  needed  i 
the  administration  of  the  certificate  system  *^  should  be  both  prepare 
and  furnished  by  some  State  agency  and  their  use  should  be  con 
pulsory.  Only  thus  can  the  forms  used  be  made  uniform  througt 
out  the  State,  and  only  thus  can  they  assist  in  bringing  about  un 
form,  efficient,  and  equitable  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  stanc 
ards.  This  applies  especially  to  forms  for  school  records,  for  rec 
ords  of  physical  examinations,  for  statements  that  births  have  ojiii 
have  not  been  registered,  and  for  statements  of  commencement  an 
termination  of  employment  where  these  are  required.  But  it  als 
applies  to  forms  for  the  employer's  promise  of  employment,  for  pei  i 
manent  office  records  of  individual  children,  and  for  reports  to  b  lut 
made  to  schools  and  attendance  officers,  to  industrial  inspectors,  an<  ii 
to  State  supervising  agencies — in  short  to  all  kinds  of  records  whicjfii 
should  be  kept  and  reports  which  should  be  made  by  issuing  officers 
Yet  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  States  is  any  State  official  or  boanjjatp* 
given  specific  authority  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  preliminar 
forms  needed  in  the  issuing  of  certificates,  and  even  in  these  State  A 
the  law  is  not  always  clear  as  to  whether  the  use  of  these  forms  i  aii 
compulsory. 

The  power  to  prepare  and  furnish  blank  forms,  especially  i 
supplemented  by  power  to  require  their  use,  in  itself  gives  a  confer 
siderable  amount  of  supervisory  authority  over  the  methods  to  buDi] 
employed  by  local  officers  in  issuing  certificates.  Such  forms  should  cat 
therefore,  be  carefully  designed  to  assist,  so  far  as  possible,  ii|tiri 
securing  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  opportunity,  fo: 
example,  of  educating  the  employer  through  the  forms  which  pas? 
through  his  hands  should  not  be  neglected.^"  All  forms,  moreover 
should  be  made  of  a  convenient  size  and  shape  for  filing,  whethe] 
by  the  employer  or  by  the  issuing  officer.^^  Wherever  issuing  officer! li 
are  required  also  to  make  reports  of  certificates  issued  to  the  Statttor 
agenc}^  which  supplies  the  blank  forms  that  agency  can  still  furthei(li 
increase  its  control  by  numbering  all  blank  certificate  forms  and  re 
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*«  See  pp.    167-168. 

*«  See  pp.  49-50,  52-53,  68-G9,  71-72,  05-97,  104-106,  141,  147,  149,  151-152,  154-155f 
158,   159,   164-175. 

■^0  See  pp.  52-53,  149,  151-152,  158,  160,  201-202. 
E'  See  p.   167. 
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uirino:  local  issuinfr  officers  to  report  on  the  use  of  each  blank  with 
ll?-hich  they  have  been  furnished. 

V   Reports  from  issuing  officers  to  a  State  agency  and  records  kept 
uror  its  use  constitute,  indeed,  the  second  method  of  securing  at  least 
certain  degree  of  State  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  certificates, 
^he  mere  requirement,  found  in  the  laws  of  a  considerable  number 
f  States,  that  reports  of  certificates  issued  be  made  once  a  month  or 
wice  a  month  to  the  State  office  which  has  general  charge  of  the 
nforcement  of  the  law  can  be  used  by  that  office  as  a  basis  for  super- 
ision  over  the  work  of  local  issuing  officers.     These  reports  should 
Iways  contain,  however,  and  many  of  these   States  provide  that 
islhey  shall  contain,  not  only  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom  cer- 
ificates  have  been  granted  but  also  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom 
ni  ertificates  have  been  refused,  together   with   reasons   for  refusal. 
iiiK  I  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  certificates  issued  to  certificates  re- 
used is  often  an  index  of  the  care  with  which  the  work  of  the  cer- 
0  ificate  office  is  conducted.^^ 

The  use  that  can  be  made  of  reports  of  issuance  depends  to  a 

Is  onsiderable  extent,  however,  on  the  amount  of  information  contained 

ei  n  these  reports.     In  some  States  only  lists  of  children  are  required, 

)ut  in  others  duplicates  of  the  certificates^^  must  be  sent,  and  these 

hiiDlicates  usually  show  the  date  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  evidence 

»f  age  produced,  the  grade  completed,  and  in  many  States  the  oc- 

upation  and  the  name  of  the  employer.     These  duplicate  certifi- 

ates,  when  carefully  examined  in  the  State  office,  often  reveal  care- 

ir  essness  or  misunderstanding  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  issuing 

ite  ifficer  which  the  State  agency,  through  its  general  powers  over  the 

inforcement  of  the  law,  can  correct.     Through  correspondence  or  a 

isit  from  a  State  inspector  the  issuing  officer  can  be  made  to  supply 

nissing  information,  to  correct  errors,  or  to  cancel  illegally  issued 

ertificates.     Certificates  issued  for  prohibited  occupations,  for  ex- 

imple,  can  be  promptly  revoked.     Thus  issuing  officers  can  be  edu- 

Id  ated  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  law  and  to  a  more  conscien- 

ii  ious  fulfillment  of  their  duties.     With  such  reports  and   general 

fo  cowers  of  enforcement,  indeed,  a  State  agency  can  do  much  to  secure 

8  miformity  in  methods  of  issuing  certificates. 

These    reports    also    furnish    a   necessary   basis    for    statistics   in 

eJ-egard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  State.     Such  statistics 

r  hould  be  compiled  by  a  State  agency  and  can  be  obtained  most 

tit  :onveniently  by  the  agency  which  has  general  authority  to  enforce 

lifi  he  employment  certificate   law.     In   at   least  one   State,   however. 

he  law  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education,  which  has  no 

)ther  duties  in  connection  with  the   certificate  system,  shall  pre- 


s=  See   pp.   139-140. 
^  See  p.   167. 
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scribe  what  records  and  statistics  concerning  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates shall  be  kept,  and  requires  that  these  records  shall  be  operj 
to  the  inspection  of  this  board  and  its  agents.  The  objection  td 
dividing  in  this  way  the  administrative  and  statistical  functionsp'^ 
which  naturally  fall  to  a  State  agency  is  that,  if  proper  State  super 
vision  is  to  be  exercised,  such  a  division  must  involve  the  makind 
out  of  two  sets  of  reports  by  busy  issuing  officers.  If,  however,  onl-y 
one  State  agency  is  to  receive  reports  it  should  be  the  agency  whicl:  '^'"" 
enforces  the  State  employment  certificate  law.  The  records  wliicl  *" 
should  be  kept  and  the  reports  which  should  be  made  by  local  issu- 
ing officers  for  purposes  not  related  to  State  supervision  will  bt  '[ 
considered  later.^* 

Unfortunately,  in  some  States  no  reports  to,  or  records  open  tc 
the  inspection  of,  any  State  agency  are  required,  and  in  manj 
offices  in  these  States  no  records  whatever  are  kept.  Furthermore 
in  many  States  in  which  the  law  requires  reports  of  some  kind 
from  local  issuing  officers  to  a  State  agency  these  reports  are  not  * 
actually  made  or,  if  made,  are  not  used  by  the  State  agency  to 
assist  in  any  way  in  securing  more  uniformly  careful  issuance  of 
certificates.  In  studying  the  administration  of  child  labor  laws 
agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  in  some  States  in  which 
the  State  agency  concerned  was  required  to  furnish  blanks  for 
such  reports  it  had  even  neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
printing  of  such  forms  or  for  their  distribution  among  the  issuing 
officers. 

The  laws  of  a  number  of  States  give  to  a  State  agency  the  duty 
of  specifying  the  evidence  of  age  to  be  required,  and  those  of  a 
few  States  require  or  enable  such  an  agency  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise forms  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  in  fulfillment  of  other  re- 
quirements for  a  certificate.  In  the  case  of  evidence  of  age,  such  a 
provision  in  itself  usually  means  only  the  substitution  of  the  ad-jj"^ 
ministrative  discretion  of  the  State  agency  for  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  make  detailed  requirements;^^  as  a  method  of  State 
supervision  it  has  alone  little  or  no  significance.  In  some  States, 
however,  a  State  agency  prepares  and  furnishes  a  literacy  test  to 
be  given  by  all  issuing  officers,  and  thus  aids  somewhat  in  bringing 
about  uniformity  in  a  matter  which  would  otherwise  be  left  to  the 
administrative  discretion  of  local  officials.^® 

An  important  method  of  actual  State  supervision  over  local  issu- 
ance of  certificates  is  furnished  by  provisions,  found  in  the  laws  of 
some  States,  that  detailed  statements  as  to  the  character  of  evidence 
of  age  offered,  duplicate  copies  of  the  physical  examination  records, 
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"  See  pp.  164-175. 
»  See  p.   32. 

50  See  pp.  30,  32,   116-117.     The  State  agency  sometimes  has  alsQ  special  functions  In  -^ 
connection  with  certificates  for  mentally  defective  children.     See  pp.  121,  123. 
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;hool  records,  or  even  all  required  evidence,  must  be  submitted  to  a 
tate  agency  for  examination.  The  evidence  of  age  itself  is  not 
sually  sent,  and  in  some  States  a  mere  report  is  made,  often  only  by 
check  mark  opposite  the  printed  description  on  a  duplicate  of  the 
jrtificate,  as  to  its  character.  Unfortunately  experience  has  shown 
lat  under  present  conditions  these  purely  formal  reports  frequently 
m  not  be  relied  upon.  Issuing  officers  often,  for  example,  fail  to 
istinguish  between  various  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  and  report  the 
;l)resentation  of  a  birth  certificate  when  the  evideiice  actually  offered 
as  a  baptismal  certificate  or  perhaps  only  a  parent's  affidavit  as  to 
le  date  of  birth. 

In  at  least  one  State  where  is-suing  officers  are  required  to  send  to  a 
tate  supervising  agency  statements  as  to  the  evidence  of  age  upon 
hich  certificates  have  been  issued,  however,  that  agency  looks  up  in 
le  records  of  the  State  board  of  health  the  births  of  all  children  for 
hom  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  has  been  accepted  and 
•equently  calls  to  the  attention  of  issuing  officers  cases  in  which  these 
Irths  are  found  to  have  been  recorded.  AVhen  the  actual  documents 
re  submitted,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  when  detailed  statements  as  to 
leir  character  are  made,  it  is  possible  for  the  State  agency  to  check  up 
le  work  of  local  officers  more  thoroughly  than  when  it  receives  only 
jneral  reports  of  issuance.  In  many  cases  these  documents  reveal 
listakes  and  violations  of  law  which  the  State  agency  can  rectify 
romptly  and  the  future  occurrence  of  which  it  can  prevent  by 
arning  the  issuing  officers  concerned. 

The  State  agency  is  much  more  likely,  however,  to  use  informa- 
on  and  documents  sent  it  by  local  issuing  officers  to  assist  in  bring- 
ig  up  to  a  minimum  standard  the  qualifications  of  children  going  to 
ork  throughout  the  State  if  the  law  provides,  not  merely  that 
sports  or  even  documents  shall  be  sent  for  its  examination,  but 
lat  they  shall  be  sent  for  its  approval.  As  already  noted,"  in  some 
tates  in  which  reports  are  required  by  law  they  are  rarely  made, 
ometimes,  moreover,  in  States  where  the  sending  in  of  evidence  is 
quired  this  duty  has  been  either  not  performed  or  not  promi)tly 
erformed,  and  even  when  sent  in  the  evidence  has  not  been  used,  or 
as  been  used  only  for  statistical  purposes,  in  the  State  office.  In 
least  one  State,  however,  some  good  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
iquirement  that  all  evidence  of  age  other  than  a  birth  certificate, 
iiptismal  record  or  passport  shall  be  submitted  to  a  State  office 
)r  approval.  And  in  another  a  very  considerable  amount  of  State 
ipervision  over  the  local  issuance  of  certificates  has  been  brought 
oout  through  a  provision  that  all  documents  submitted  in  fulfill- 
lent  of  the  requirements  for  a  certificate  shall  be  sent  immediately 
)r  approval   to  the   State  office  which  has  the   general    duty   of 


"See  pp.  38--39. 
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enforcing  the  child  labor  law.    These  documents  are  examined  in  th 
State  office  and  are  usually  returned  to  the  local  issuing  office  withi  RVi: 
a  few  days.     If  approved  they  are  filed,  and  if  disapproved  th  t 
certificate   is   revoked    and   an   attendance   officer   is   instructed    t 
send  the  child  back  to  school,  )ii 

The  povfer  to  revoke  certificates  which  have  been  illegally  issue  int 
is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  method  of  State  super  i' 
vision  over  issuance.    Even  if  no  other  opportunity  for  control  ove  is 
the  issuing  of  certificates  is  given,  industrial  inspectors  who  have  thi 
power  of  revocation  can  go  back  of  the  certificate  to  the  evidence  an 
the  actual  facts  in  the  case  and  can  thus  prevent  many  violations  o 
the  law.^''     This  power  has  been  effectively  used,  for  example,  b 
inspectors  under  the  Federal  child  labor  law  who  had  no  direct  con 
trol  whatever  over  local   issuing  officers.^^     Wherever  some   Stat 
agency  has  been  given  general  authority,  whether  merely  as  a  powe 
or  as  a  duty,  to  enforce  the  child  labor  law  this  agency  is  probabl; 
empowered,  by  virtue  of  that  general  authority,  to  inquire  into  th 
evidence  on  Avhich  employment  certificates  are  based  and  to  cance 
any  certificate  which  it  finds  to  have  been  issued  contrary  to  lave  be  i 
Its  work  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  hampered  if  it  were  obliged  t( 
accept  all  employment  certificates  at  their  face  value.     Because  o 
the  importance  of  this  power,  however,  many  States  have  mentionec 
it  definitely  in  their  child  labor  laws  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  in 
ferred  from  other  more  general  powers. 

Sending  out  instructions  to  local  issuing  officers ""  is  not  usuall; 
made  a  specific  duty  of  any  State  agency,  but  in  several  States  th 
agency  which  has  the  general  duty  of  enforcing  the  child  labor  la\ 
has  prepared  and  sent  to  these  officers  leaflets  or  pamphlets  givin< 
interpretations  of  various  provisions  of  law  relating  to  their  duties  jm 
In  at  least  one  of  these  States  such  a  pamphlet,  though  outlining  v. 
detail  a  model  method  of  issuing  certificates,  is  regarded  merely 
ottering  suggestions  and  not  as  giving  instructions  or  containing 
regulations;  in  other  words,  the  functions  of  the  State  agency  ove 
the  actual  work  of  issuing  certificates  are  considered  as  merely 
advisory.  In  other  States,  however,  these  leaflets  or  pamphlets  arief, 
considered  as  definite  regulations  to  govern  the  work  of  issuing  offi 
cers.^'     But  even  in  these  latter  States  such  leaflets  have  usuallv  beei 
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M  See  p.   211. 

^  Tlie  revocation  of  a  State  certificate  by  a  Federal  inspector  affected,  of  course,  th 
employment  of  the  child  only  in  industries  covered  by  the  Federal  law.  If  many  ille 
gaily  issued  certificates  were  found  in  a  State  the  Federal  enforcing  agency  might  refus 
to  accept  any  of  the  certificates  of  that  State  and  might  establish  its  own  issfuinj  jjj, 
oflicos.  This  power  gave  it  an  opportunity  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State  ii 
general  but  not  directly  upon  local  issuing  officers. 

■="  As  a  rule  adequate  instructions  cau  not  l>e  given  on  an  employment-certificate  form 
See.  pp.  201-202. 

«i  See   p.   32. 
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H  sent  out  onl}'  when  an  entirely  new  law  was  enacted  and  have  not  been 
lii  revised  to  cover  amendments  or  sent  to  new  issuing  officers.  Only 
ti  where  the  State  agency  has  very  definite  powers  of  supervision  over 
t(the  issuing  of  certificates  have  all  local  issuing  officers  had  the  benefit 

)f  instructions  brought  up  to  date  at  frequent  intervals  as  changes 
ie(in  the  law  were  made  or  as  experience  caused  changes  in  administra- 
erive  methods.  Without  power  to  enforce  instn.ictions,  indeed,  there 
veiLS  little  incentive  to  formulate  them,  and  the  State  agency  concerned 
liiis  likely  to  content  itself  with  correcting  such  mistakes  of  issuing 
mi  officers  as  it  may  discover  by  the  more  or  less  imperfect  means  at 
0  ts  disposal,  instead  of  attempting  the  thoroughgoing  instruction 
I)  in  methods  of  issuing  needed  to  prevent  such  mistakes.  Carefully 
« prepared  instructions,  giving  in  simple  language  the  provisions  of 
at  ;he  law  and  directions  for  issuing  certificates  in  accordance  with  it, 
e  ind  describing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  all  the  more  common 
Variations  of  circumstances,^-  would  undoubtedly'  assist  greatly,  even 
thi  ?rhere  the  direct  power  of  the  State  agency  over  issuance  was  slight, 
eln  standardizing  methods  and  requirements.  And  even  more  could 
iWDe  accomplished  if  issuing  officers  throughout  the  State  were  en- 
t(  ^ouraged  to  write  to  the  State  agency  for  assistance  in  solving  their 
0  musual  and  difficult  problems. 

e(     For  State  supervision  to  be  adequate  it  is  essential  that  the  State 
in  igency  exercise  actual  control  over  the  work  of  local  issuing  officers. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  exercising  control  over  issuing 
II;  )fficers  who  are  salaried  employees  of  the  State  agency.^'  Where  issu- 
ili  ng  officers  are  appointed  by  the  State  agency  but  are  not  salaried  by 
«  t  and  where  they  have  other  duties  they  are  less  likely,  of  course,  to 
n;  jubmit  to  unwelcome  control,  as  they  can  easily  resign  their  certificate 
esluties.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  plan  appears  in  at  least  one  State  to 
i:  ;nable  the  State  agency  to  exercise  close  supervision  over  the  issuing 
i  )f  certificates.®*  Power  to  appoint  the  issuing  officers  ®^  does  not  seem, 
ai  lowever,  to  be  essential  to  successful  State  supervision,  for  in  still  an- 
e  )ther  State  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  has  general 
l.':ower  to  enforce  the  child  labor  laws,  has  been  able  to  supervise 
in  sffectively  the  local  superintendents  of  schools,  who  are  authorized 

)y  law  to  issue  certificates.  In  a  number  of  States,  moreover,  school 
ei  )fficials,  designated  by  law  to  issue  certificates,  work  harmoniously 


*-  See  also  p.  72. 

•3  See   pp.   20-21. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  actual  working  of  the  former  plan  see  Administration  of 
:hild  Labor  Laws,  Part  1  :  Employment  Certificate  System,  Connecticut.  U.  S.  Chil- 
li Iren's  Bureau  Publication  No.  12.  Washington,  1915.  For  a  description  of  the  actual 
vorking  of  the  latter  plan  see  Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  Part  4  :  Employ- 
nent-Certificate  System,  Wisconsin.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  85.  Wash- 
ngton,  1921. 

»  See  pp.  21,  35.     See  also  pp.  195-106. 
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and  effectively  under  more  or  less  supervision  from  a  labor  bures 
or  industrial  commission. 

In  general  the  standardization  of  methods  of  issuing  certificat 
can  probably  be  accomplished  with  greater  ease  if  all  the  specif 
duties  mentioned  as  of  assistance  in  controlling  their  issuance  a 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  State  agency.  This  agency  (1 
should  prepare  and  furnish  blank  forms  for  the  use  of  issuing  officer 
(2)  should  require  duplicates  of  all  certificates  issued  and  evidem 
of  the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  all  certificates  to  be  submitte 
to  it  promptly,  (3)  should  at  once  examine  such  duplicates  and  ev 
dence  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  issuing  officer  concerned  an 
mistakes  or  irregularities  discovered,  (4)  should  revoke  any  certif 
cates  which  it  may  find  to  have  been  issued  illegally,  and  (5)  shoul 
prepare  and  issue  instructions,  both  to  issuing  officers  as  to  how  t 
issue  and  to  parents  and  children  as  to  how  to  secure""  certificata' 

Furthermore,  if  issuing  officers  are  not  designated  in  the  lav 
this  State  agency  should  have  power  to  appoint  and  to  remove  then 
But  from  whatever  source  they  receive  their  authority  the  smalle 
the  number  of  issuing  officers  the  easier  the  task  of  supervisioi 
Wherever  possible  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  keep  the  numbe 
so  small  that  they  could  all  gather  together  for  an  occasiona 
conference. 

These  measures  alone,  however,  are  not  sufficient.  The  State  super 
vising  agency  should  also  have  both  power  to  appoint  and  sufficien 
funds  to  maintain  a  specially  trained  supervising  agent  and  all  th 
trained  assistants  necessary  to  visit  every  issuing  officer  frequently 
and  every  new  issuing  officer  immediately  after  his  appointment 
This  supervising  agent,  or  his  assistants,  should  observe  how  eacl 
issuing  officer  is  doing  his  work,  should  explain  to  him  any  provision;  "| 
of  the  law  which  he  does  not  fully  understand,  and  should  advise  hin  ' 
as  to  the  solution  of  his  problems.  This  agency  should,  furthermore 
have  power  to  make  regulations  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  th( 
standards  and  these  regulations  should  have  the  force  of  law."^ 

With  such  power  of  supervision  vested  in  a  State  office  it  would  ht 
possible  to  establish  a  uniform  state-wide  standard  for -the  issuing 
of  certificates.  All  children  in  the  State  would  then  be  obliged  tc 
meet  practically  the  same  requirements. 

What  agency  should  supervise  the  issuance  of  certificates,  as  wel) 
as  what  local  official  should  issue  them,  can  best  be  decided  in  each 
State  after  consideration  of  the  special  conditions.  The  essential 
thing,  if  all  children  of  the  State  are  to  receive  equal  protection  from 
the  law,  is  that  some  State  agency  should  have  effective  supervision 
over  the  local  issuance  of  certificates. 


««  See   pp.    130-133. 


«'See  p.   3 
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The  two  functions  of  certificate  issuing  and  of  inspection  for  vio- 
lations are  so  closely  connected,  however,  that  in  most  States  the 
function  of  supervising  the  issuance  of  certificates  can  most  effec- 
tively, and  also  most  economically,  be  carried  on  by  the  State  inspect- 
ing agency."^  This  general  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that 
most  States  have  found  it  best  to  place  the  issuing  of  certificates  in 
the  hands  of  local  school  officials  and  the  inspection  of  industrial 
establishments  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  labor  department  or  industrial  commission.  In  any  event  these 
two  groups  of  officials  are  obliged  to  cooperate  closely  if  the  child 
labor  law  is  to  be  enforced.  In  a  number  of  States,  as  already  noted,*^'' 
more  or  less  supervision  by  labor  departments  over  the  work  of  school 
officials  in  issuing  certificates  is  already  working  smoothly.  And, 
furthermore,  in  the  one  State  where  all  issuing  officers  are  actually 
appointed  and  removable  by  an  industrial  commission  about  one-half 
of  them  are  school  officials  and  the  proportion  of  school  officials  has 
been  increasing.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  school  officials  make  the 
best  issuing  officers  because  they  know  most  about  the  child,  and 
sometimes  it  is  said  that  inspectors  make  the  best  issuing  officers 
because  they  loiow  most  about  the  industries.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
these  two  statements  both  express  the  truth  as  seen  from  two  differ- 
ent sides,  the  issuance  of  certificates  by  school  officials  under  the  su- 
pervision of  labor  officials  ought  to  be  better  than  their  issuance  by 
cither  type  of  officer  alone.  But  whoever  the  issuing  officers  may  be, 
the  function  of  supervising  their  work  can  probably  in  most  States 
be  carried  on  most  efficiently^  and  economically  by  the  State  agency, 
whether  an  education  or  a  labor  department,  which  has  the  power  of 
inspection  for  violations  and  also  the  general  power  of  enforcement 
of  the  child  labor  laws. 

The  advantages  of  a  centralized  system  of  administration  of  an 
employment-certificate  system  were  clearly  shown  in  the  results  of 
inspections  made  under  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law.  Inspec- 
tions in  the  two  States  in  which  adequate  powers  of  supervision  over 
the  issuance  of  certificates  and  of  inspection  for  violations  of  the 
child  labor  law  were  both  entrusted  to  one  State  agency,  disclosed 
fewer  violations  than  in  any  of  the  other  States.  In  one  of  these 
States  not  a  single  child  under  14  years  of  age  was  found  at  work 
in  the  plants  inspected,  which  employed  a  total  of  2,079  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  and  only  80  children  between  14  and  16  were 
discovered  working  without  certificates.  And  in  the  other  State 
only  3  children  under  14  were  found  at  work  and  only  29  were  work- 
's See  pp.  34-35,  209. 
•»  See  pp.  41-42. 
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ing  without  certificates,  out  of  a  total  of  541  employed.  On  the  othe 
hand,  in  a  State  lying  between  these  two  and  having  substantially  th' 
same  industrial  conditions  and  the  same  standards  for  the  employ 
ment  of  children,  but  having  no  effective  State  supervision  over  thi 
issuing  of  certificates  and  little  cooperation  between  issuing  officer 
and  the  inspection  department,  of  2,375  children  found  at  work  K 
were  under  14  years  of  age  and  221  were  employed  without  certifi 
cates,  while  192  of  the  certificates  on  file  had  not  been  issued  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OBTAINING  CERTIFICATES. 


The  chief  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  are  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  of  age  and  of  evidence  of  physical  and  educational 
attainments.  The  age  to  be  proved  may  be  14  in  one  State  and  16 
in  another,  or  14  for  a  regular  certificate  and  only  12  for  a  vacation 
certificate.  The  educational  standard  may  be  completion  of  the  fourth 
grade  in  one  State,  of  the  sixth  in  another,  and  of  the  eighth  in  an- 
other. The  physical  standards  also  may  differ  decidedly,  or  may  not 
exist  at  all.  In  the  following  discussion,  therefore,  the  combinations 
of  standards  existing  in  individual  States  and  the  kinds  of  certifi- 
cates for  which  different  requirements  must  be  met  are  not  consid- 
ered, but  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  methods  of  proving  fulfill- 
ment of  the  different  types  of  requirements,  regardless  of  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  of  the  kinds  of  employment  certificates  ^°  for 
which  they  are  prerequisites. 

In  addition  to  evidence  of  age  and  of  fulfillment  of  the  physi- 
cal and  educational  standards  two  other  common  requirements  for 
ertificates  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  need  special  discussion. 
The  first  is  the  appearance  in  person  before  the  issuing  officer  of 
he  child,  or  of  one  of  his  parents  or  some  one  standing  in  parental 
relation  to  him,  or  of  both.  And  the  second  is  the  presentation  of  a 
jromise  employment  from  the  prospective  employer.  These  re- 
quirements are  primarily  for  administrative  purposes  but  are  com- 
nonly  specified  in  the  law.  The  appearance  of  the  parent  may  be  re- 
quired only  when  the  child  is  first  leaving  school  for  work,  but  the 
hild's  appearance  and  the  promise  of  employment  are  usually  re- 
quired for  each  different  kind  of  certificate. 

Under  laws  which  provide  that,  in  addition  to  other  requirements, 

child  must  prove  that  his  earnings  are  needed  for  his  own  sup- 
Dort  or  that  of  his  family,  poverty  is  made  a  sixth  requirement  for 
m  employment  certificate.  As  already  noted,^^  this  is  a  different 
;ype  of  provision  from  the  exemption  to  standards  on  account  of 
Doverty,  which  is  still  found  in  the  laws  of  a  few  States ;  but,  as  in 
:he  case  of  such  a  poverty  exemption,  a  large  amount  of  adminis- 
rative  discretion  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  its  enforcement, 
[n  some  issuing  offices,  however,  methods  of  determining  poverty 
dmilar  to  those  used  by  charitable  organizations  engaged  in  out- 


»»  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  kiuds  of  employment  certificates  see  pp.  126  to  130. 
n  See  pp.   11,  28,   31. 
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door  relief  have  been  applied  with  good  results.  And  occasionally 
some  other  type  of  general  rule  has  been  adopted  for  the  special 
protection  of  children.  One  issuing  officer,  for  example,  announced 
during  a  period  of  unemployment  in  his  community  that  he  would 
not  consider  the  application  of  a  child  for  a  certificate  if  there  was 
an  older  member  of  the  family  unemployed  because  he  could  not 
find  work:  he  held  that  in  such  a  case  it  was  the  duty  of  the  older 
person  to  take  the  position  offered  the  child  even  though  the  pay 
was  small  and  the  work  not  the  type  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 

APPEARANCE  IN  PERSON  OF  CHILD  AND  PARENT. 

The  laws  of  most  States  require,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
the  child  applying  for  an  employment  certificate  shall  appear  in 
person  before  the  issuing  officer.  In  many  States  the  law  specifically 
states  that  the  child  must  apply  in  person.  In  other  States  his  ap- 
pearance is  made  necessary  by  other  requirements,  such  as  that  the 
certificate  shall  contain  a  physical  description  of  the  child  or  that  he 
must  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  the  issuing  officer,^^  that  a  child  who 
does  not  seem  to  the  issuing  officer  to  be  in  sound  health  must  have 
n  physical  examination."^  or  that  the  issuing  officer  must  certify  to  the 
child's  ability  to  read  and  write  English.^*  Furthermore,  in  States 
in  which  any  State  agency  has  power  to  make  regulations  as  to  the 
issuance  of  certificates  or  in  which  local  issuing  officers  have  any 
administrative  discretion  in  the  matter  ^^  the  child's  appearance  may 
be  required.  As  a  result  of  various  provisions,  interpretations,  and 
regulations,  therefore,  children  are  usually  required  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  issuing  office  before  they  are  granted  certificates. 

The  requirement  that  the  child  shall  appear  seems  an  eminently 
reasonable  and  desirable  one  and  is  usually  strictly  enforced.  In  at 
least  two  States,  however,  in  which  control  over  the  issuing  of  cer- 
tificates is  highly  centralized,  the  State  supervising  agency  occasion- 
ally issues  a  certificate  by  mail  to  a  child  in  a  remote  district :  in  one 
of  these  States  this  action  is  taken  upon  information  furnished  by 
a  school  supervisor.  Usually  this  is  done  only  in  case  of  a  child  who 
has  already  held  a  certificate  and  presented  evidence  of  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  and  is  merely  applying  for  a  new  certificate  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  position.  The  issuing  of  certificates  by  mail  by 
an  agency  which  has  supervisory  control  over  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates throughout  the  State  is  probably  preferable  to  their  issuance 
by  inexperienced  or  unsuitable  local  officials.    Nevertheless,  the  issu- 

"See  pp.   168,  214-215. 
«  See  p.   78. 
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ice  by  mail,  at  least  of  first  certificates/'''  is  undesirable  inasmuch  as 

gives  the  issuing  officer  no  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  child  or 
irent  and  urge  that  the  child  stay  in  or  return  to  school. ^^  Under 
)  circumstances,  moreover,  should  certificates  be  issued  by  mail  by 
isupervised  local  issuing  officers.  Furthermore,  under  no  circum- 
ances  should  they  be  issued,  as  they  sometimes  have  been  in  States 
here  the  law  does  not  require  the  child's  appearance,  upon  the  appli- 
tion  only  of  the  prospective  employer,  without  interviewing  either 
le  child  or  his  parents. 

The  appearance  of  one  of  the  parents,  or  of  the  guardian  or  "  legal 
istodian  "  of  the  child,  is  also  frequently,  though  not  so  generally, 
quired  either  by  law  or  by  administrative  regulations.  Usually 
en  when  the  application  for  a  certificate  is  made  by  the  child, 
e  parent  must  also  appear  at  some  time  'during  the  procedure.'^®    As 

the  case  of  the  child's  appearance,  however,  the  presence  of  the 
irent  is  often  made  necessary,  not  directly,  but  by  the  implication 

some  other  requirement,  such  as  that  the  parent  shall  sign  the 
rtificate  or  an  information  card,  or  both.  In  at  least  one  State 
e  fact  that  a  copy  of  the  certificate  must  be  "  delivered  "  to  the 
rent  or  guardian  is  held  to  imply  that  the  parent  or  guardian  must 

present. 

In  many  issuing  offices  the  parent  is  required  to  appear  when  the 
idence  of  age  is  presented  in  order  that  the  issuing  officer  may 
ive  an  opportunity  to  question  him  as  to  the  child's  age  and  the 
lidity  of  the  evidence  offered.  In  some  States,  however,  the  parent 
required  to  appear  only  when  resort  must  be  had  to  certain  kinds 

evidence  of  age.    For  example,  wherever  there  is  a  definite  order 

preference  in  evidence  of  age  one  of  the  child's  parents  may  be 
quired  to  appear  in  all  cases  in  which  the  first  preferred  evidence 
not  presented,  in  order  to  certify  that  it  can  not  be  obtained.^^  In 
me  places,  if  no  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  available,  the 
(plication  for  a  physician's  certificate  of  age  must  be  made  by  the 

rent  in  person.*"    And  in  places  where  a  parent's  affidavit  is  still 

cojited  as  proof  of  age  this  affidavit  is  usually  made  at  the  issuing 

lice.*^ 

If  neither  of  the  child's  parents  is  able  to  appear,  in  some  places 

L  attendance  officer  is  sent  to  the  home  to  secure  the  necessary  signa- 

re  or  affidavit,  and  occasionally,  where  no  signature  is  required, 

e  parent  is  interviewed  over  the  telephone.     But  in  a  number  of 

'«See  pp.   144-145. 

"  See  pp.  31,  48—19. 

?« See  p.   135.     See  also  p.  102. 

"•  See  p.   73. 

»See  p.  67. 

"See  p.  67. 
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places  some  one  else — usually  an  older  brother,  sister,  or  other  rela-  f: 
tive,  but  sometimes  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  or  other  per-  ^ 
son — is  allowed  to  represent  the  parent.  In  offices  where  the  require-  ^j 
ment  of  the  parent's  appearance  is  most  carefully  enforced  the  child 
is  closely  questioned  as  to  the  inability  of  either  parent  to  come  to 
the  issuing  office  and,  if  his  statement  seems  to  be  correct,  his  parent 
is  required  to  designate  in  writing,  sometimes  on  a  blank  form  fur- 
nished by  the  certificate  office,  the  person  who  is  to  appear  and  act 
in  his  place.  Some  issuing  officers  require  that  the  parent  make  affi- 
davit that  he  is  unable  to  appear.  If  the  child  satisfies  the  issuing 
officer  that  his  parents  are  both  dead,  or  live  in  another  State  or 
country,  in  at  least  one  office  he  must  bring  some  one  to  sign  a  sworn 
statement  to  that  effect  and  to  act  in  place  of  a  parent.  In  a  few 
States  the  law  provides  that  if  a  child  has  no  parent  or  guardian  his 
"  next  friend  "  may  appear.  "On  the  other  hand,  in  one  State  agents 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  the  term  "  guardian "  was 
strictly  interpreted  to  mean  legal  guardian  and  that  a  child  who  had 
no  parent  or  legal  guardian  in  this  country  could  not  secure  an 
employment  certificate.  This  interpretation  is  said  to  have  been 
effective  in  preventing  boarding-house  keepers  and  relatives  fi^om 
exploiting  children  for  their  wages. 

Not  only  do  many  States  fail  to  require  the  parent's  appearance 
when  a  child  applies  for  an  employment  certificate,  but  in  many 
States,  both  those  which  have  and  those  which  have  not  such  a  re- 
quirement, local  issuing  officers  differ  widely  in  their  practice  in  this 
matter.  Sometimes,  even  in  States  where  the  law,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  requires  that  the  parent  shall  appear,  if  neither 
parent  comes  with  the  child  nothing  is  said  or  done  about  it.  Some- 
times, too,  the  requirement  is  waived  without  further  inquirj'  on  the 
child's  unsupported  statement  that  neither  of  his  parents  can  co*5ie. 
And  frequently  unauthorized  persons,  or  persons  with  no  proof  of 
authorization,  are  allowed  to  represent  the  parent,  often  when  the 
parent  could  easily  appear.  In  many  offices  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  child  from  bringing  any  casual  acquaintance  who  looks  a 
little  older  than  he  does  to  pose  as  an  older  brother  or  sister  or  cousin 
or  aunt.  If  this  is  done  it  not  only  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  parent  shall  appear,  but  undermines  the  child's 
respect  for  the  law. 

Except  where  the  presence  of  the  parent  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  furnishing  proof  of  the  child's  age,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
requirement  that  the  parent  shall  appear  is  to  enable  the  issuing 
officer,  firet,  to  inquire  into  the  family  status  and  the  need  for  the 
child's  work,*2  and,  second,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  parent  to 
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ave  the  child  remain  in  school.*'^  Wherever  the  issuint;  officer  is  em- 
lowered  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  he  believes  such  refusal  to  be  for  tlie 
est  interest  of  the  child,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  can  hardly  exer- 
ise  this  power  intelli<;ently  without  interviewino-  one  of  the  child's 
arents.  The  opportunity  to  interview  the  parent  also  makes  it  pos- 
ible  for  the  issuing  officer  to  assure  himself  that  the  child  is  not 
aving  school  for  work  without  his  parents'  consent.  Although  in 
^'|ie  great  majority  of  cases  the  parents  are  probably  willing  to  have 
le  child  go  to  work,  in  many  instances  they  have  been  persuaded 
ito  willingness  only  by  the  child's  insistent  desire  to  leave  school, 
nd  the  issuing  officer,  by  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  child 
id  the  parent  together,  is  able  to  convince  them  both  that  it  would 
e  better  for  the  child  to  remain  in  school  longer,  working  perhaps 
uring  the  summer  vacation.  Many  children,  doubtless,  who  leave 
ihool  early,  later  regret  the  step  but  are  ashamed  to  return  because 
ley  have  lost  so  much  time  that  they  would  be  graded  lower  than 
leir  former  school  friends  and  other  children  of  the  same  age.  A 
ttle  friendly  advice  to  parent  and  child  at  the  right  time  often 
ives  a  child  from  thus  cutting  short  his  education  because  of  tempo- 
iry  dissatisfaction  or  restlessness. 

PROMISE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  most  States  in  which  the  employment  certificate  is  made  out 
)  a  particular  employer  and  is  good  only  in  his  hands  ^*  the  law  re- 
uires  that  the  child  shall  bring  a  promise  of  employment  from  a 
rospective  employer  before  he  can  obtain  a  certificate.  In  some  States 
here  the  law  is  not  specific  upon  this  point  such  a  promise  is  inter- 
reted  to  be  implied  by  some  other  provision,  such  as  the  requirement 
lat  the  child  shall  be  physically  able  to  perform  the  particular  work 
hich  he  expects  to  do.*^  Wherever  general  power  to  make  rules  and 
sgulations  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  is 
Lven  to  any  State  agency,  moreover,  or  wherever  such  an  agencj^  or 
le  local  issuing  officers  have  sufficient  administrative  discretion  over 
le  issuance  of  certificates  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations,**^  a 
romise  of  employment  may,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  requirements 
)ecifically  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  occasionally  this  is  done.  In 
tates,  however,  in  which  local  officials  work  w^ithout  supervision 
'om  any  central  agency  the  practice  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others, 
iries  widely  among  issuing  officers. 

In  many  other  States  and  cities  in  w'hicli  no  form  of  proinise  of 
nployment  is  required,  such  a  promise  might  be  made  a  prerequi- 
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site  to  leaving  school  for  work  under  the  provisions  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  which  require  all  children  of  certificate  a^jes 
to  be  in  school  unless  they  are  regularly  at  work.^^  In  States  which 
have  laws  of  this  kind,  if  such  a  promise  is  not  required,  any  child 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  use  an  employment  certificate  merely  to  avoid 
attending  school.  Furthermore,  in  such  States,  many  children  who 
wish  to  work  are  actually  out  of  school  for  considerable  periods  in 
the  interval  between  securing  their  certificates  and  finding  their  first 
positions. 

To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance,  the  promise 
of  employment  should  be  a  written,  bona  fide  promise  signed  b}'  the 
employer  or  by  some  one  acting  for  him.^^  In  several  States  the  law 
provides  that  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  his  authorized 
representative;  and  the  laws  of  some  States  require  that  it  shall  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  a  promise  to  employ  the  child  if  he  obtains  a 
certificate,  a  written  agreement  to  return  the  certificate  to  the  issuing 
officer  on  termination  of  the  child's  emplo3^ment.^^  In  many  States. 
moreover,  special  forms  have  been  provided  for  the  employer's  prom- 
ise of  employment  and  have  been  distributed  widelj^  among  employ- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  also  among  schools  and  in  other  places. 

In  some  issuing  offices,  however,  no  special  form  of  promise  of 
employment  has  been  provided,  in  others  the  use  of  the  form  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  is  not  required,  and  in  still  others,  in  some 
cases  even  in  States  where  the  law  requires  a  written  promise,  oral 
promises  are  accepted.  The  promises  of  employment  found  in  some 
issuing  offices  by  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  consisted  of  the 
widest  possible  variety  of  notes,  generally  very  brief  and  sometimes 
mere  scrawls  on  soiled  scraps  of  paper  or  on  business  cards.  In 
some  offices,  if  the  child  did  not  bring  a  written  promise  of  employ- 
ment but  said  he  was  to  work  for  a  certain  employer,  the  issuing 
officer  telephoned  the  employer  and  asked  wdiether  he  desired  to 
employ  the  child.  If  he  said  he  did,  his  oral  statement  was  some- 
times considered  sufficient,  but  sometimes  he  was  asked  to  send  in 
later  a  written  promise  to  employ  the  child — a  request  which  he  might  j""' 
or  might  not  heed.  In  other  offices  the  child  who  applied  without 
a  written  promise  was  merely  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  a 
position  and  where,  and  his  statement  was  accepted.  Such  an  oral 
statement  is,  of  course,  no  guaranty  that  the  child  actually  goes  to 
work. 

Carelessness  in  regard  to  promises  of  employment  is  excused  by 
some  issuing  officers  on  the  ground  that  the  certificate  is  mailed  to 
the  employer  and  would  be  returned  if  the  promise  were  false,  or 

ST  See  pp.   14,  52,   157-158. 
88  See  also  pp.   163-164. 
88  See  pp.  159-161,  201. 
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at  the  emploj^er  is  required  to  send  in  a  notification  of  some  sort 
at  the  child  has  begun  worlv  and  that,  if  the  promise  were  not 
nuine,  the  fact  would  be  uncovered  Avhen  the  employer  failed  to 
nd  this  notification.^"  In  the  first  case,  however,  the  employer  may 
it  the  undesired  certificate  in  the  wastebasket  instead  of  using  the 
ne  and  the  stamp  necessary  to  return  it  to  the  issuing  office,  or  he 
ay  keep  it  for  use  in  case  some  child  whom  he  may  wish  to  employ 
)plies  without  a  certificate.^^  And  in  the  second  case,  even  if  em- 
oyers  sent  in  promptly  notices  of  commencement  of  employment 
d  attendance  officers  followed  up  promptly  children  for  whom  such 
itices  had  not  been  received,  which  in  practice  they  rarely  do,  the 
ild  would  have  been  permitted  to  leave  school,  losing  inevitably 
me  schooltime  and  so  dropping  behind  in  his  studies,  and  the 
tendance  officer  would  have  had  the  trouble  of  visiting  his  home 
d  inducing  him  by  persuasion  or  threats  to  return  to  school.^- 
The  requirement  of  a  promise  of  employment  has  two  other  pur- 
ses to  serve,  however,  in  addition  to  its  main  purpose  of  preventing 
Jildren  from  remaining  out  of  school  on  employment  certificates 
thout  being  actually  at  work.  In  States  where  the  law^  requires 
ihj'sician's  certificate  to  the  etFect  that  a  child  is  physically  fit  for 
e  work  which  he  intends  to  do  or  contains  any  similar  provision  re- 
;ing  physical  condition  to  occupation,^"'  the  promise  of  employment 
ist  usually  state  the  occupation  in  which  the  employer  intends  to 
!  the  child's  labor,  and  this  serves  as  a  notification  to  the  physician 
to  the  issuing  officer  as  to  what  the  child  is  expected  to  do.  In  at 
,st  one  State  the  form  which  the  physician  must  sign  in  certifying 
the  child's  physical  condition  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  promise- 
employment  form,  on  which  the  employer  must  enter  the  occupa- 
n,  so  that  the  physician  can  hardly  avoid  learning  of  the  intended 
upation  before  signing  his  certification  of  physical  fitness. 
The  second  additional  purpose  served  by  the  promise  of  employ- 
nt  is  to  enable  the  issuing  officer  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
!  standards  relating  to  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations  and  to 
iirs  of  labor  by  refusing  to  issue  certificates  for  illegal  occupations  or 
:•  illegal  hours.^*  In  many  issuing  offices  much  illegal  employment 
3revented  by  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  issuing  officer  over  the 
aracter  of  work  and  the  hours  of  labor  proposed.  It  is  probable 
it  willful  violations  of  the  law  can  rarely  be  discovered  by  this 
ithod,  because  if  an  employer  intends  to  violate  the  law  he  will 
ike  false  statements  as  to  occupation  and  hours  on  the  promise  of 
ployment.    But  unintentional  violations,  due  only  to  the  employ- 
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er's  ignorance,  but  which  might  otherwise,  go  on  for  some  time  before 
being  discovered  by  an  inspector,^^  are  often  prevented. 

In  many  offices,  however,  employers  are  allowed  to  give  such  in- 
definite or  inaccurate  designations  of  proposed  occupations  that 
many  of  their  statements  are  of  little  or  no  assistance,  either  to  the 
physician  in  determining  the  child's  phj^sical  fitness  or  to  the  issuing 
officer  in  deciding  as  to  the  legality  of  the  work.  Unless  required 
to  be  more  exact,  employers  tend  to  enter  merely  "  helper  "  or  "  gen- 
eral helper  "  or  "  errands,"  without  stating  even  whether  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  indoors  or  outdoors.  In  some  cases,  too,  em- 
ployers make  absolutely  incorrect  statements  as  to  the  child's  occu- 
pation. In  one  issuing  office,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
promises  of  employment  issued  by  a  certain  shoe  factor}^  were  for 
one  occupation;  the  employer,  of  course,  distributed  the  children, 
when  they  came  in  with  their  certificates,  to  the  various  departments 
and  occupations  as  suited  his  convenience.  Even  when  employers 
have  tried  to  state  the  occupations  correctlj^,  questioning  the  children 
when  they  returned  for  subsequent  certificates  has  frequently  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  occupation  designated  was  used 
for  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  work.  Yet  unless  the  kind  of 
work  which  the  child  is  expected  to  do  is  indicated  both  specifically 
and  accurately  on  the  promise  of  employment  examining  physicians 
may  be  misled  as  to  a  child's  fitness  for  the  position  and  issuing 
officers  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  do,  issue  certificates  for  danger- 
ous or  injurious  occupations  in  which  the  employment  of  children 
has  been  absolutely  prohibited  by  law. 

The  requirement  of  a  promise  of  employment  before  a  certificate 
is  granted  is  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  States  which 
require  children  to  be  in  school  if  not  regularly  employed  and  in 
States  in  which  the  physical  standard  for  employment  bears  any  re- 
lation to  the  occupation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  desirable 
in  all  States  which  have  any  list  of  occupations  forbidden  to  children 
of  certificate  ages  or  which  limit  their  hours  of  labor.  To  be  of 
maximum  assistance  in  enforcing  these  standards  the  promise  of 
employment  should  be  made  always  upon  a  form  prepared  and 
furnished  for  the  purpose.  This  form  should  contain,  in  addition 
to  spaces  for  the  date,  the  name  of  the  cliild,  and  the  signature  of  the 
employer  or  his  authorized  representative  and  his  address,  spaces 
for  the  hours  of  work  per  day  and  per  week,  for  the  industry,  and 
for  an  exact  description  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  child  is  to  -^ 
be  employed.  To  know  the  industry  is  often  of  assistance  in  un- 
derstanding the  character  of  the  occupation.  Furthermore,  wher- 
ever such  a  requirement  exists,  promise-of-employment  forms  may 
well  contain  a  promise  also  to  return  the  certificate  on  termination 
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of  the  child's  employment — a  point  on  which  education  is  especially 
needed."^  Such  forms,  if  distributed  amono;  employers  and  available 
at  the  issuing  office,  would  be  found  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more 
likely  to  insure  accurate  and  sufficiently  detailed  information,  than 
the  usual  mere  statements  from  employers  that  they  desire  to  em- 
l^loy  certain  children,  which  sometimes  do  not  even  give  the  chil- 
dren's names.°^ 

EVIDENCE   OF  AGE. 

Accurate  evidence  of  age,  as  already  noted,®*  is  fundamental,  not 
Dnly  to  the  enforcement  of  a  minimum  age,  but  also  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  other  standards  for  employment.    Child-labor  standards 
ipply  necessarily  to  children  and  young  persons  of  designated  ages, 
ind  for  their  enforcement  it  is  essential  to  know,  not  only  the  exact 
iate  when  a  child  may  legally  go  to  work,  but  also  the  exact  date 
tvhen  he  becomes  no  longer  subject  to  any  regulation  based  on  his 
ige.    It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  evidence  shall  show  the  child  to  be 
)ver  the  minimum  age  for  the  occupation  specified  on  his  promise 
)f  employment,  since   other  regulations — age   limits  in   dangerous 
)CCupations,  limitations  on  hours  of  labor,  and  compulsory  school  and 
ontinuation-school  attendance  °° — are  also  to  be  enforced.     Wher- 
ver  possible,  therefore,  the  exact  date  of  birth,  and  with  it  the  exact 
ate  up  to  w^hich  the  child  will  be  subject  to  any  form  of  regulation, 
hould  be  ascertained.     Furthermore,  under  the  various  provisions 
f  workmen's  compensation  laws  which  in  effect  impose' special  and 
ften  unusually  heavy  penalties  for  employing  chi"ldren  illegally,^  the 
lossession  of  an  employment  certificate,  even   though   unlawfully 
3sued,  is  usually  a  complete  defense  to  an  employer,, so  that  an  issu- 
tig  officer  Avho  accepts  inadequate  evidence  of  age  is  doing  great 
njustice  to  the  individual  child  who  may  be  injured  and  is  also 
eakening  the  effectiveness  of  this  weapon  for  the  enforcement  of 
hild-labor  standards.     No  matter  how  much  trouble  it  may  cause, 
lerefore,  issuing  officers  should  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  obtain 
bsolutely  the  best  evidence  of  age  which  can  be  secured  for  each 
idividual  child.^ 

The  subject  of  the  evidence  which  should  be  required  to  prove  the 

le  ^e  of  a  child  applying  for  an  emploj-ment  certificate  has  been  given 

tS  msiderable  study,  not  only  in   framing  and  administering  State 

iws.  but  also  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  two  Fed- 


o«See  pp.  3G,  50. 

^  For  the  filing  of  promises  of  employment  see  p.  Ifi6. 

•8  See  p.  5.     In  connection  with  this  ?:ubject  see  also  pp.  28—29,  38-39. 

wSee  pp.    12-14,  51-52,   176-177,    19.5-196,   217-218. 

iSee  pp.   225-226. 

^For  the  filing  and  return  of  evidence  of  age  see  pp.  141,  166-167. 
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eral  child  labor  laws.     For  employment  certificates  under  the  fii 
Federal  law  the  following  evidence  of  age  was  required:' 

(a)  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  issued  by  a  registrar 
vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(6)  A  record  of  baptism  or  a  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  sho 
ing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  the  child. 

(c)  A  bona  fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  chil< 
birth  kept  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  records  of  the  births  in  the  family  of  t 
child  are  preserved,  or  other  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secreta 
of  Labor  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  such  as  a  passport  showing  t 
age  of  the  child,  a  certificate  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  issued  by  t 
United  States  immigration  officers  and  showing  the  age  of  the  child,  or  a  1: 
insurance  policy :  Provided,  That  such  other  satisfactory  documentary  evidei: 
has  been  in  existence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  it  is  oifered  in  e 
dence :  And  provided  further,  That  a  school  record  or  a  parent's,  guardian's, 
custodian's  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other  written  statement  of  age  shall  not 
accepted  except  as  specified  in  paragraph  (d). 

(d)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public-health  physician  or  a  public-sch( 
physician,  specifying  what  in  the  opuiion  of  such  physician  is  the  physical  a 
of  the  child ;  such  certificate  shall  show  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  a 
other  facts  concerning  its  physical  development  revealed  by  such  examinati 
and  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  to  the  physical  age  of  the  chi 
is  based.  A  parent's,  guardian's,  or  custodian's  certificate  as  to  the  age  of  t 
child  and  a  record  of  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the  school  which  the  chi 
first  attended  or  in  the  school  census,  if  obtainable,  shall  be  submitted  with  t 
physician's  certificate  showing  physical  age. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  also  provided  that — • 
the  ofiioer  issuing  the  age  certificate  for  a  child  shall  require  the  evidence 
age  specified  in  subdivision   (a)   in  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subs 
quent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  ai  *'' 
subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  evidence  that  the  e 
dence  of  age  required  by  the  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  can  not 
obtained.  lH, 

Practically  the  same  regulations  as  to  evidence  of  age  were  adoptt  k 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  second  Federal  child  labor  law  except  th: 
a  life-insurance  policy,  to  be  accepted  as  evidence,  must  have  been 
existence  for  at  least  four  years  instead  of  one.     ISIoreover,  whil}, 
these  two  laws  were  in  effect  many  States,  in  order  to  make  the  tti 
evidence-of-age  requirements  conform  to  those  adopted  b}'^  the  Fe<  5 
eral  board  and  thus  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  their  certificates  f  <  fe 
children  engaged  in  work  coming  under  the  Federal  act,  adopts 
substantially  the  same  requirements,  either  by  law  or  by  regulatioi 
having  the  force  of  laAV.*    In  many  States,  hoAvever,  the  evidence  < 
age  demanded  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates,  either  t  j. 
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*  From  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  consisting  of  the  Attorney  Gener 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carrying  out  the  provisio 
of  an  act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor,  and  for  oth 
purposes,  approved  September  1.  1916.  Child  Labor  Division  Circular  No.  1,  Childrei 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     Washington,  1917. 

♦See  pp.  32,  4?. 
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the  law  or  by  the  reciulatioris,  is  still  inadequate,  and  in  many  where 
the  law  or  the  rcj^ulations  require  the  best  evidence  obtainable  local 
issuing  officers,  because  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  lack  of  super- 
vision, frequently  accept  ina(iequate  evidence^  even  in  cases  where 
good  evidence  is  available.  In  some  issuing  offices  little  or  no  effort 
is  made  to  secure  the  preferred  forms  of  evidence,  but  whatever  docu- 
ment is  offered  is  accepted — even  in  some  cases  documents  specifically 
forbidden  by  law.  It  is  safe  to  say,  indeed,  that  in  few  States  is 
the  evidence  of  age  demanded  the  best  obtainable,  and  in  few  States 
are  all  children  required  to  bring  substantially  the  same  evidence  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  city  or  town  where  they  happen  to  apply.^ 

Birth  certificates. 

The  best  evidence  of  age  is,  without  doubt,  a  certificate  of  birth 
'issued  by  an  official  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  an  attested  tran- 
script of  such  a  certificate.     No  other  evidence  is  so  completely 
guarded  against  the  possibility  of  alteration,  and  no  other  evidence 
J  s  so  generally  based  upon  a  record  made  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
iLirth  and  therefore  so  completely  free  from  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
li'Dnly  when  all  States  of  this  country  and  all  foreign  countries  from 
•Jvhich  children  come  have  complete  birth  records  extending  back  to 
he  3'ear  when  the  oldest  child  applying  for  an  employment  certif- 
cate  was  born,  each  record  made  within  a  brief  period  after  the 
)irth  occurred,  will  the  problem  of  keeping  all  children  in  school 
mtil  they  are  of  legal  age  to  work  be  solved.'' 

Unfortunately  in  many  States  birth  registration  is  comparatively 
lew;  almost  half  the^States  are  still  outside  the  birth-registration 
rea,  which  consists  of  States  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bu- 
eau  of  the  Census,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  births  are  recorded; 
nd  in  a  great  part  of  that  area  the  records  of  births  which  occurred 

Jrom  14  to  16  years  ago  are  too  imperfect  to  be  of  mucli  use  to  chil- 
ren  now  applying  for  employment  certificates.  Furthermore,  in 
niDme  of  the  countries  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  from 
vbil-hich  immigration  is  now  coming  birth  registration  is  far  from 
theierfect.  In  most  European  countries,  however,  it  has  been  carried 
Fe(n  for  longer  periods  and  is  better  enforced  than  in  most  of  our 
sffltates.  From  many  of  these  countries — Italy,  for  example — birth 
iitf  ^rtificates  can  be  secured  with  little  difficulty.  And  in  several  States 
M  I  this  country  birth  certificates  can  be  obtained  for  a  great  majority 
•  the  children  born  in  the  State,  who  in  many  cities  constitute  from 
iree-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  applicants. 

In  one  class  of  cases,  however,  birth  certificates  do  not  constitute 
jjiimpeachable  evidence  of  age.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  births 
■til 


'  For  example,   see   p.   3. 

•See  pp.  28-20. 

'  See  also  pp.   70-72. 
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haA^e  been  registered,  not  at  the  time  they  occurred  but  some  year 
later.  The  birth  registration  laws  of  most  States  require  that  a  birt 
shall  be  registered  by  the  physician  o.r  midwife — or  by  some  one  els 
in  attendance — within  a  short  period  after  its  occurrence,  and  pre 
vide  a  penalty  for  failure  to  register  within  the  proper  period.  Som 
of  these  laws,  however,  provide  also  that  if  a  birth  has  not  bee: 
registered  within  this  period  as  required  it  may  be  registered  at  an 
time  thereafter  upon  affidavit  of  the  parent,  of  the  attending  physi 
clan  or  midwife,  or  of  any  other  person  who  has  actual  knowledg 
of  the  time  of  the  birth  and  of  the  child's  parentage.  And  even  law 
which  do  not  have  any  such  specific  provision  do  not  prohibit  parent 
from  registering  the  births  of  their  children  at  any  time.  As  a  n 
suit,  though  a  parent's  affidavit  of  age  is  not  considered  acceptabl 
proof  in  an  application  for  an  employment  certificate,*  it  may  be  ac 
cepted  in  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a  birth;  and  a  birt 
certificate,  even  when  thus  secured,  is  the  preferred  evidence  in  a 
application  for  an  employment  certificate,  in  some  places  the  pres 
sure  exerted  by  certificate-issuing  officers  to  secure  birth  certificate 
as  evidence  of  age  has  resulted  in  many  births  being  registered  b 
this  process;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  some  parents,  findm 
that  no  documentary  evidence  was  required,  have  had  children' 
births  registered  as  taking  place  earlier  than  they  actually  occurre 
in  order  to  secure  birth  certificates  which  would  entitle  the  chi 
dren  to  emploj^ment  certificates  or  to  exemption  from  regula 
tions  as  to  hours,  occupations,  or  continuation-school  attendance 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  found,  indeed^  that  a  child  whos 
correct  date  of  birth  had  already  been  recorded  had  been  regi 
tered  again  by  this  process  under  an  earlier  date,  and  that  th 
recording  clerk  had  failed  to  discover  the  previous  registration  be 
cause  of  slight  differences  in  the  spelling  of  the  name.  Obviously 
birth  certificate  secured  as  a  result  of  registration  on  the  oath  of  th 
parent  for  the  purpose  of  securing  evidence  of  age  to  use  in  apply 
ing  for  an  employment  certificate  is  worth  no  more  than  the  parent 
affidavit  on  which  it  rests.  Such  cases  could  easily  be  eliminatec 
however,  by  requiring  that,  for  a  birth  certificate  to  serve  as  pre 
ferred  evidence  of  age  in  an  application  for  an  employment  certifi 
cate,  the  birth  must  have  been  recorded  at  least  one  or  two  years  pre 
vious  to  such  use  or,  as  would  be  better,  within  a  few  days  or  week 
after  it  took  place.  The  date  of  registration  should  always  be  give; 
on  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate. 

In  most  places,  unfortunately,  the  first  practical  use  made  of  birt 
certificates,  and  therefore  the  first  reminder  to  parents  of  their  im 
portance,  does  not  come  until  the  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  more  an 


«  See  pp.  65-66. 
•See  pp.   11,  12-13. 
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wishes  to  apply  for  an  employment  certificate.    In  one  State,  how- 
ever, the  parent,  at  the  time  the  child  first  enters  school,  must  submit 
to  the  school  authorities  evidence  of  the  child's  age  consisting  of  a 
Ibirth  certificate,  baptismal  certificate,  or  passport,  or,  in  case  no  such 
levidence  can  be  produced,  his  affidavit  as  to  the  child's  age.    Although 

! under  this  law  other  documents  are  as  acceptable  as  birth  certifi- 
cates and  resort  may  be  had  to  parents'  affidavits,  such  a  provision 
■would  doubtless  result  in  comparatively  early  registration  of  many 

Jbirths  which  had  not  been  recorded  at  the  time  they  occurred  and 
would  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  documentary  evidence  of  age 
which  would  be  of  great  value  later  when  the  children  wished  to  go 
to  work.  In  a  few  cities  in  other  States,  moreover,  efforts  have  been 
made  within  recent  years  to  have  birth  certificates  produced  for  all 
children  when  they  first  enter  school.    If  in  all  States  parents  were 

I  required  to  produce  birth  certificates  for  children  at  the  time  they  en- 
tered school,  failure  to  have  births  registered  would  be  discovered  and 

iremedied  comparatively  early,  when  there  was  little  reason  and  little 

11  opportunity  for  falsification  of  ages.  Parents'  affidavits,^"  how- 
ever, even  though  made  when  their  children  first  enter  school,  are 
not  always  reliable,  for  sometimes  mothers  overstate  the  ages  of  their 
children  in  order  to  put  them  into  school  before  the  legal  age  for  enter- 
ing and  so  be  relieved  of  their  care  at  home.  Only  registration  of  a 
birth  made  within  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  after  it  has  occurred 
furnishes  entirely  trustworthy  evidence  of  age. 

For  a  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  of  such  a  certificate  to 
be  available  always  as  evidence  of  age,  even  when  the  birth  has  been 
registered,  it  is  essential  that  the  records  of  the  vital  statistics  office 
be  so  kept  that  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  record  for  each 
individual  child  can  be  ascertained  with  the  least  possible  effort. 
If  the  records  are  so  carelessly  kept  that  a  birth  is  reported  not  to 
have  been  registered  when  it  actually  was  registered,  the  issuing 
officer  inevitably  accepts  less  trustworthy  evidence  of  age.  More- 
over, if  the  records  are  kept  chronologically  only,  so  that  the  date 
of  birth  must  be  known  before  the  record  can  be  found,  a  child  who 
states  that  he  was  born  a  few  months  earlier  than  he  actually  was 
may  secure  a  statement  from  the  registrar  that  his  birth  was  not 
registered  and  may  then  present  other  evidence  which  he  or  his  par- 

l  ents  have  had  an  opportunity  to  falsify.  For  this  reason  birth 
records,  at  least  for  each  year,  should  be  filed  alphabetically,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  when  the  birth  is  registered  to  see  that 
the  name  is  spelled  correctly.    In  the  case  of  foreign  names,  espe- 

icially,  changes  in  spelling  sometimes  interfere  with  finding  the  rec- 
ord; to  avoid  failure  from  this  cause  to  secure  an  official  record  of 


>•  See  pp.  65-66. 
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birth  for  a  child  who  wishes  to  go  to  work  the  registrar  should 
question  both  child  and  parent  as  to  such  changes  and  should  try  all 
possible  spellings  before  abandoning  the  search.  In  short,  birth 
records  should  be  so  carefully  made,  filed,  and  examined  that  a 
birth  certificate  or  transcript  can  be  furnished  every  child  whose 
birth  has  been  registered,  even  though  a  wrong  date  of  birth  is 
given. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  child  be  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  for 
a  birth  certificate  or  transcript  for  use  in  applying  for  an  employ 
ment  certificate,  or  for  a  search  of  the  files  to  determine  whether  his 
birth  was  registered.  Unfortunately  in  many  States  registrars  of 
vital  statistics  are  permitted,  and  in  some  they  are  even  required,  to  ^\ 
charge  a  fee  for  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate,  or  for  a  search  of 
the  records,  no  matter  what  the  purpose.  In  some  offices  this  fee  is 
not  asked,  and  some  laws  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  required  of  a 
child  who  wishes  the  record  to  use  in  an  application  for  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  though  it  is  asked  if  the  record  is  for  other  pur- 
poses— for  example,  to  enable  the  child  to  attend  moving-picture 
shows  unaccompanied  by  an  adult.  In  at  least  one  city  the  issuing JFi 
officer  has  made  arrangements  with  the  local  registrar  whereby  a 
child  who  is  applying  for  an  employment  certificate  is  given  a  card 
at  the  issuing  office  stating  that  he  wishes  the  record  of  his  birth  in 
connection  with  his  application.  Children  presenting  these  cards 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  fees  which  are  charged  when  birth  cer- 
tificates are  applied  for  to  serve  other  purposes.  In  another  city  a 
clerk  from  the  issuing  office  goes  daily  to  the  registrar's  office  to 
search  the  records  for  the  dates  of  birth  of  all  children  who  have 
applied  for  employment  certificates  during  the  preceding  day.^^  In 
many  cities,  however,  a  fee  of  from  10  cents  to  $1  is  demanded  for  a 
copy  of  a  birth  certificate  or  for  an  examination  of  the  records,  and 
it  was  found  by  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  that  issuing  officers, 
especially  in  places  where  the  records  were  so  incomplete  that  the 
chances  of  the  child's  being  able  to  secure  a  birth  certificate  were  not 
good,  often  considered  this  fee  so  great  a  hardship  to  the  child  that 
they  accepted  less  satisfactory  evidence  without  requiring  the  child 
to  apply  for  a  birth  certificate. 

In  some  places  registrars  and  their  clerks  are  so  busy  with  other 
duties  that  they  refuse  to  make  any  effort  to  furnish  birth  certificates 
to  children.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  it  is  usually  im- 
practicable for  issuing  officers  to  require  the  presentation  of  this  evi- 
dence of  age.  It  should  be  made  by  law  the  duty  of  registrars  of  vital 
statistics  to  consult  their  records  and  furnish  transcripts  of  birth  cer- 
tificates whenever  possible  to  applicants  for  employment  certificates. 

»•  See  p.  137. 
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In  some  offices  it  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  case 
)f  children  born  in  the  same  city  to  require,  not  a  complete  tran- 
icript  of  the  birth  certificate,  but  merely  a  card  signed  by  the  regis- 
rar,  giving  the  child's  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth.  It  is  much 
ess  trouble  to  the  registrar  to  make  out  this  card  than  to  copy  and 
ittest  a  transcript  of  the  entire  birth  certificate  with  its  detailed 
nformation.  The  only  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  does  not 
rive  the  issuing  officer  an  opportunity  by  means  of  this  detailed 
nformation  to  check  up  possible  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  regis- 
rar  such  as,  when  two  children  of  the  same  name  have  been  regis- 
ered,  using  the  record  of  the  wrong  child.  Such  mistakes  are  prob- 
ably infrequent,  however,  as  the  registrar  usually  has  the  same  op- 
)ortunity  to  question  the  child  as  to  the  names  of  his  father  and 
nother  and  the  address  at  which  he  was  born  as  has  the  issuing 
•fficer.  In  the  case  of  children  born  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  where 
hey  are  applying,  such  cards  are  not  adequate  evidence,  because 
he  issuing  officer  has  no  means,  such  as  his  familiarity  with  the 
landwriting  of  the  local  registrar,  of  knowing  that  they  are  genuine, 
^''or  these  children,  therefore,  the  more  formal  attested  transcript 
eems  essential. 

In  a  few  cities  it  has  been  arranged  to  keep  in  the  issuing  office 
he  register  or  an  index  of  all  births  of  children  of  certificate  age 
^hich  have  occurred  in  the  city.  When  such  a  record  or  index  is 
-rranged  in  alphabetical  order  it  can  be  referred  to  easily  and 
uickly  by  the  issuing  officer.    In  these  cities  it  is  not  necessary  for 

child  who  was  born  in  the  city  and  whose  birth  was  registered  to 
nesent  a  birth  certificate,  or  transcript  of  such  a  certificate,  for  the 
ssuing  office  already  has  on  file  his  evidence  of  age.  This  saves  the 
hild  or  parent  trouble  and  delay.  Furthermore,  the  issuing  officer 
as  an  opportunity  to  make  sure,  so  far  as  children  born  in  the  city 
re  concerned,  not  only  that  resort  is  had  to  less  satisfactory  evi- 
lence  than  the  public  birth  records  only  in  case  of  real  failure  to 
egister  the  birth  or  to  register  it  early  enough/^  but  also  that  inter- 
cted  persons  have  had  no  opportunity  to  tamper  with  the  documents 
)resented.^^ 

In  some  States  the  office  of  the  State  registrar  of  vitaj  statistics 
s  well  as  the  offices  of  local  registrars  can  be  tised  to  secure  birth 
ertificates.  and  sometimes  the  State  office  furnishes  them  free  though 
Dcal  offices  charge  fees.  Such  certificates  should  always  be  readily 
nd  freely  available  at  any  local  office,  but  if  a  child  was  not  born 
1  n  the  city  where  he  is  applying  for  a  certificate  it  is  often  a  great 
pjonvenience  to  be  able  to  write  to  the  State  registrar's  office.     For 

'■]  "See  pp.  70-71. 
»See  p.  t>0. 
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this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  already  mentioned,**  tha  ^. 
its  records  can  be  used  effectively  by  a  State  supervising  agency  t< 
test  the  diligence  of  local  issuing  officers  in  requiring  birth  certifi 
cates  in  all  possible  cases  before  accepting  other  evidence  of  age 
the  State  registrar's  office  should  keep  its  records  in  such  shape  tha 
they  can  be  consulted  whenever  desirable  in  connection  with  the  enp"-' 
forcement  of  the  child  labor  law. 

Even  in  the  case  of  birth  certificates,  and  to  a  much  greater  degre 
in  the  case  of  other  evidence,  such  as  baptismal  certificates  ^^  and  Bibl 
records,^®  it  is  necessary  for  the  issuing  officer  to  examine  carefuU; 
the  document  presented,  not  only  to  determine  its  authenticity  bu 
to  discover  signs  of  alteration  or  erasure,  especially  in  the  name  o  l"' 
the  child  or  the  date  of  birth. ^^  Differences  in  the  color  of  the  in! 
sometimes  reveal  changed  names  or  dates.  As  a  rule  no  documen  *f'^ 
should  be  accepted  which  bears  any  sign  of  alteration.*^  Further 
more,  any  other  evidence  later  brought  by  a  child  who  has  produces 
such  a  document  should  be  scrutinized  with  particular  care  and,  i 
the  child  is  given  a  physical  examination  for  evidence  of  age,*^  th 
physician  who  makes  that  examination  should  be  informed  as  to  th 
questionable  evidence. 

Baptismal  certificates. 

The  baptismal  certificate  has  long  been  recognized  in  child-labo 
legislation  as  standing  next  to  the  birth  certificate  as  trustworth 
evidence  of  age.  In  the  laws  of  a  number  of  States  it  is  still,  indeed 
considered  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  birth  certificate ;  in  these  State 
resort  must  be  had  to  other  evidence  only  in  case  neither  a  birth  no  jj, 
a  baptismal  certificate  is  available.^"  In  some  States,  indeed,  bap 
tismal  records  have  been  so  extensively  used  by  State  registrars  o 
vital  statistics  as  a  source  of  information  for  the  registration  o^^ 
previously  unregistered  births,  in  an  effort  to  show  official  record  j 
of  enough  births  to  enable  the  State  to  pass  the  test  for  admissioi  ^, 
into  the  United  States  birth-registration  area,  that  baptismal  rec  i 
ords,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  church  or  written  on  church  letter  ^jj 
head  stationery,  are  generally  considered  at  least  as  good  evidenc  jj,, 
as  birth  certificates — and  for  births  recorded  long  after  the  event, 
better  evidence.     While  the  vital  statistics  record  of  births  is  kep  | 
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i*See  p.  39. 

^  See  pp.   60-62. 

"See  pp.  62-65. 

^  For  illustrations  of  some  of  the  frandnlent  documents  which  have  been  presented  I 
applications  for  employment  certiflcates,  see  Administration  ©f  the  First  Federal  Ckil  t 
Labor  Law  (passim). 

»8  For  the  penalty  in  case  of  fraud  see  p.  7J. 

>»  See  pp.  67-70. 

=«  See   pp.   72-73. 

«  See  pp.  55-50. 
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by  a  public  official,  the  record  of  baptisms  is  kept  by  a  church  offi- 

■ial.     In  neither  case,  therefore,  is  the  original  record  subject  to 

i'the  possibility  of  being  tampered  with  by  the  parent  or  child  in 

j^prder  to  make  the  child  appear  to  be  older  than  his  real  age. 

ia|    As  in  the  case  of  public  birth  records,  however,  to  be  entirely 

mjtrustworthy  the  record  of  baptism  must  have  been  in  existence  long 

pnough  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  age  having  been  misstated 

•e^when  it  was  made.    The  records  from  churches  which  practice  infant 

JJbaptism  are,  therefore,  the  most  reliable.    In  one  State  a  baptismal 

lljjjertificate  which  bears  a  date  at  least  10  years  prior  to  the  date  of 

iDjjapplication   for  an  emploj^ment   certificate   and   which  shows   the 

ojiate  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism,  is  equally  acceptable  with  a  birth 

Dfej^ertificate,    But  even  if  the  date  of  birth  is  missing  on  a  baptismal 

ml  lertificate  it  is,  of  course,  if  a  genuine  document,  valid  evidence  that 

jr.  ihe  child  was  born  before  the  date  shown  thereon ;  and  in  case  of  in- 

«( fant  baptism,  provided  the  date  of  birth  claimed  is  only  a  few  dayg 

i  )rior  to  the  date  of  baptism  as  established  by  the  certificate,  it  may 

l))e  accepted.    In  any  event  the  date  of  baptism  should  be  given,  just 

lijis  the  date  of  registration  of  birth  should  be  given,  to  enable  the  is- 

luing  officer  to  judge  the  value  of  the  evidence.    Yet  in  most  States 

neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations  take  into  account  the  date  of 

)aptism. 

The  genuineness  of  documents  presented  as  baptismal  certificates 

s  open  to  at  least  as  much  question  as  that  of  documents  presented 

LS  birth  certificates,  and  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  to  detect 

irasures  or  alterations.^-     The  seal  of  the  church  or  the  use  of  official 

itationery,  together  with  the  signature  of  the  priest  or  pastor,  is  in 

'P  nost  cases  sufficient  evidence  of  genuineness  provided  the  document 

)ears  no  signs  of  alteration  and  gives  the  date  and  place  of  baptism, 

n  some  offices,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  certain  persons 

lave  made  and  sold  fraudulent  baptismal  certificates  to  children 

'""vho  wished  to  work  or  whose  parents  wished  them  to  work  before 

hey  were  14  years  of  age.    To  prevent  such  evasions  of  the  law  it 

ias  been  found  necessary  in  at  least  one  office  to  require,  before 

■iijliccepting  certain  foreign  baptismal  certificates,  that  the  signatures 

'•  if  the  church  officials  be  attested  by  the  United  States  consul  in  the 

P  )lace  of  issuance  or  by  some  other  person  known  to  the  issuing 

fficer  who  is  familiar  with  the  signatures. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  mere  letter  from  a  pastor  or 
)riest  giving  only  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  even  though  written 
n  church  stationery  and  bearing  the  church  seal,  be  accepted  as  a 
ranscript  of  a  baptismal  certificate.  In  many  offices  it  has  been 
ound  that  such  a  letter  is  often  based  not  on  any  church  record  but 
•n  the  mere  statement  of  the  child  or  the  parent  that  he  was  born 

«  See  p.  60. 
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on  the  date  specified.  No  document  should  be  accepted  as  a  tran- 
script of  a  baptismal  certificate,  indeed,  which  does  not  either  repro- 
duce in  full  the  facts  given  on  the  original  church  record  of  baptisms 
or  state  definitely  that  it  is  based  on  such  a  record  and  give  the  dat( 
of  baptism. 

Other  documentary  evidence. 

A  Bible  record  giving  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  date  and  plac< 
of  birth  is  trustworthy  evidence  of  age,  provided  it  was  made  at  th( 
time  of  the  birth.  The  family  Bible,  however,  is  kept  in  the  home 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  when  the  entry  wa.' 
made.^^  Cases  have  been  discovered  in  which  the  Bible  was  purchasec 
just  before  the  child  applied  for  a  certificate  for  the  purpose  o1 
making  the  entry.  In  accepting  Bible  records,  therefore,  it  is  neces 
sary  for  the  issuing  officer  to  exercise  special  care  to  prevent  fraud 
In  no  case  should  a  leaf  torn  from  a  Bible  be  accepted,  for  the  issuing 
officer  should  examine  the  book  to  ascertain  the  date  of  publication 
and  should  examine  other  records  made  in  it,  such  as  the  date  of  mar 
riage  of  the  parents  and  the  dates  of  birth  of  all  other  children  in  th( 
family,  to  detect  inconsistencies.  As  a  rule  no  Bible  record  made  ir 
pencil  should  be  accepted. 

Passports  are  in  some  cases  the  best  documentary  evidence  of  ag( 
which  can  be  offered  by  foreign-born  children.  As  a  rule  theii 
genuineness  as  documents  can  not  be  questioned,  but  the  ages  giver 
are  merely  those  stated  by  the  parents  when  they  obtained  the  pass 
ports.  In  this  case  the  parent  is  more  likely,  however,  to  represeni 
that  the  child  is  younger  than  that  he  is  older  than  his  real  age  be 
cause  of  the  lower  steamship  and  railroad  fares  for  young  children 
The  only  exception  would  be  in  a  case  where  the  child  was  not  fai 
from  working  age  when  he  came  over  and  the  parent  knew  that  ht 
would  have  to  use  the  passport  to  enable  the  child  to  work  after  his 
arrival.  As  most  immigrants  have  friends  or  relatives  in  this  coun 
try  who  advise  them  on  all  sorts  of  matters  before  they  come,  sucl 
knowledge  is  probably  not  at  all  uncommon.  To  minimize  the  dangei 
of  fraud  through  parents  giving  too  liigh  ages  for  their  childrer 
when  applying  for  passports,  the  Federal  child-labor  regulations 
provided  that  the  passport  must  have  been  issued  at  least  a  yeai 
before  the  application  for  a  certificate.  Apart  from  this  danger 
however,  is  the  danger  that  the  passport  may  not  belong  to  the  f amilj 
by  whom  it  is  presented  in  application  for  a  certificate.  Not  onlj 
may  a  passport  be  borrowed  from  a  friend  or  relative,  but  in  th< 
case  of  immigrants  from  some  countries  racial,  religious,  or  political 
persecution  may  have  caused  the  use  of  a  passport  belonging  to  some 
other  family  in  order  to  escape  from  the  country. 
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In  offices  where  many  of  the  applicants  are  foreign  born  the  trans- 
lation of  passports,  and  also  of  birth  and  baptismal  certificates,  is 
a  problem.  All  such  translations  should  be  made  by  responsible 
persons  known  to  the  issuing  officer  and  even  then  the  most  careful 
issuing  officers  require  that  the  original  document  shall  be  presented 
with  the  translation.  In  some  cities  translations  of  such  documents 
are  made  by  evening-school  teachers  of  classes  of  the  foreign-born, 
and  in  others  the  applicant  is  obliged  to  pay  a  notary  for  a  transla- 
tion. If  some  one  competent  to  translate  the  document  is  readily 
available  in  the  issuing  office  the  translation  may  be  made  orally  to 
the  issuing  officer,  who  may  then  merely  record  the  date  of  birth  as 
given.  In  many  cities  the  issuing  officer  is  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  native  languages  of  the  majority  of  foreign-bom  applicants  in  his 
locality  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  most  important  words  of  the 
document,  and  the  figures  and  dates  are  usually  given  in  Arabic  or 

'[Roman  numerals.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  translation, 
either  oral  or  written,  made  by  the  child  or  parent,  or  by  anyone  ac- 
companying the  child  as  a  representative  of  the  parent,^*  be  accepted. 
Certificates  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  issued  by  the  United 
States  immigration  officers  and  showing  the  age  of  the  child  are 
based  merely  on  the  ship's  manifest,  or,  in  other  words,  like  passports, 
upon  the  parent's  statement  without  proof  of  age.  As  in  the  case  of 
passports,  therefore,  the  age  is  probably  more  likely  to  be  too  low 
than  too  high  except,  perhaps,  for  a  child  near  working  age  at  the 
time  of  arrival.^^  In  such  cases  the  danger  of  fraud  may  be  lessened, 
if  not  eliminated,  by  a  provision  that  a  certificate  of  arrival,  like  a 
passport,  shall  have  been  issued  at  least  a  year  before  the  application 
for  an  employment  certificate. 
A  life-insurance  policy,  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  age  under  the 

,  latest  Federal  regulations,  must  have  been  in  existence  for  at  least 
four  years  previous  to  the  application.  The  value  of  this  evidence, 
indeed,  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  it  was  made  the  parents 
were  probably  under  no  temptation  to  give  the  child's  age  as  higher 
than  it  actually  was ;  for,  like  that  on  the  passport  and  the  immigra- 
tion record,  the  date  of  birth  given  on  a  life-insurance  policy  is  based 
solely  on  the  parent's  statement.    Nevertheless,  many  issuing  officers 

^'  believe  that  a  life-insurance  policy  is  particularly  satisfactory  evi- 

'''*  dence  of  age  because  the  younger  the  child  the  lower  the  premiums, 
and,  therefore,  in  applying  for  such  a  policy,  a  parent  is  more  likely 

'j  to  give  too  low  than  too  hi^  an  age. 

In  many  States  the  law,  after  mentioning  specifically  birth  and 
baptismal  certificates,  Bible  records,  insurance  papers,  passports,  and 


^  See  pp.  47-48. 
«See  pp.  62-63. 
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immigration  records — frequently  also  school  records  or  other  docii 
ments — permits  the  acceptance  of  "  any  other  documentary  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  issuing  officer."  ^®  Such  a  phrase  may,  of  course 
be  interpreted  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  documents.  In  some  offices 
either  under  authority  of  this  general  phrase  or  of  definite  authori 
zation  to  accept  any  religious  record  showing  the  date  and  place  oi 
birth,  confirmation  certificates  and  Barmitzah  papers  are  accepted 
In  other  offices,  however,  such  papers,  and  all  other  records  mad( 
within  a  few  years  previous  to  the  application,  are  refused.  A  vac 
cination  certificate  is  occasionally  accepted  in  some  offices  if  the  chile 
was  vaccinated  when  very  young  by  a  public — but  not  by  a  private — 
physician,  and  if  the  certificate  gives  the  child's  age  at  the  time  ol 
vaccination.  Other  forms  of  evidence  sometimes  accepted  in  the 
discretion  of  issuing  officers  or,  in  some  cases,  of  a  State  super- 
vising agency ,^^  include  contemporary  letters  announcing  the  birth 
court  records,  and  christening  cups  engraved  with  the  child's 
name  and  date  of  birth.  If  no  preferred  evidence  is  available  and 
these  documents  appear  to  be  genuine^*  their  acceptance  may  be  jus- 
tified. The  Federal  regulations  provided,  however,  that  all  evidence 
not  specifically  mentioned  must  not  only  be  "  satisfactory  "  but  must 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  specified  period.  As  in  the  case  of  pass 
ports,  certificates  of  arrival,  and  insurance  policies,  such  evidence 
is  believed  to  be  valuable  only  if  it  has  been  in  existence  long  enough 
before  the  application  to  be  in  all  probability  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  parents'  desire  to  make  the  child  appear  old  enough  to  secure! 
a  certificate.  ii 

School  records  have  often  been  mentioned  in  State  laws  as  accept 
able  evidence.  Sometimes  the  law  permits  the  acceptance  of  the! 
record  of  any  school  which  the  child  has  attended,  sometimes  only  of  | 
the  school  which  he  first  attended,  and  sometimes  of  a  school  census. Lj 
In  at  least  one  State  the  record  on  the  register  of  the  school  which 
the  child  first  attended  is  acceptable  only  if  the  record  was  kept  for 
at  least  two  3^ears  while  the  child  was  in  attendance. 

As  a  rule  school  records  constitute  very  unreliable  evidence  of  age. 
The  record  of  the  school  which  the  child  first  attended  is,  however, 
more  valuable  than  the  record  of  any  other  school.  If  the  record 
of  any  school  is  acceptable  the  child  of  13,  for  example,  who  wishes 
to  go  to  work  may  transfer  from  a  public  to  a  private  or  parochial 
school  or  vice  versa  and,  merely  by  stating  his  age  as  14  at  the  new 
school,  may  secure  a  school  record  of  age  entitling  him  to  an  employ- 
ment certificate.  Even  the  record  of  th«  first  school  attended,  how- 
ever, may  be  inaccurate.     Not  only  may  the  parent  state  that  the 


cert 


28  See  p.   29. 

"  See  pp.  38,  39. 

^  See  p.  60. 
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child  is  6  when  he  is  only  5  in  order  to  be  free  from  his  care  durinj; 
1  school  hours,"  but  some  parents  may  even  at  that  time  look  forward 
to  the  child's  becoming  of  working  age  and  plan  to  evade  the  law. 

Even  when  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  falsify  them,  however, 

school  records,  especially  in  small  towns  and  country  districts,  are 

as  a  rule  too  carelessly  made  and  kept  to  be  of  much  value  in  pre- 

^A-enting  children  from  going  to  work  under  age.     Frequently  such 

1'  records  give  only  the  age  of  the  child  and  not  the  date  of  his  birth, 

f^'so  that  other  evidence  must  be  secured  to  give  the  exact  facts  needed.^" 

As  for  school-census  records,  tkeir  value  depends  wholly  upon  the 

way  the  census  is  taken,  and  rarely  is  a  school  census  taken  with 

sufficient  care  to  furnish  trustworthy  evidence  of  age.^^    Especially  in 

^f;  places  where  temporary  enumerators  are  employed  it  is  sometimes 

"■■I  found  that  a  child's  age  may  be  given  as  12  one  year  and  14  the 

Nnext.    Only  in  places  where  parents  were  required  to  produce  birth 

'^icei-tificates  when  they  first  registered  in  school  the  children  now  of 

"'j  certificate  age^-  are  school  records  of  any  kind  good  evidence  of  age, 

and  in  such  places,  of  course,  the  birth  certificates  themselves  are 

available. 

Because  of  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are  kept  and  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  which  they  offer,  school  records  were  not 
made  acceptable  evidence  of  age  under  the  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  law  except  that,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
rely  upon  a  physician's  certificate  because  no  satisfactory  documen- 
tary evidence  was  available,^^  the  record  of  age  as  given  on  the  regis- 
ter of  the  school  which  the  child  first  attended  or  in  the  school  census 
was  required  if  obtainable.  In  this  case  the  school  record,  together 
with  the  parent's  affidavit  of  age  which  was  also  required,  was  used 
not  only  as  corroborative  of  the  physician's  certificate  but  to  deter- 
mine the  probable  exact  date  of  birth  which  no  physical  examination 
can,  of  course,  discover.  The  most  advanced  State  laws  also  reject 
school  records  as  evidence  of  age  though  they  may  permit  their  accep- 
tance to  corroborate  a  physician's  certificate. 

A  parent's  affidavit  or  other  written  statement  of  age  is  probably 
jthe  weakest  evidence  which  has  ever  been  commonly  accepted  in 
^^  proof  of  a  child's  age  when  applying  for  an  employment  certificate.^* 
Only  a  child's  or  parent's  mere  oral  statement  of  age  or,  perhaps, 
a  parent's  statement  that  he  has  some  specified  document  at  home, 
constitute  weaker  evidence;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  statements, 
common  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  has  never  been  definitely  author- 


2«  See  p.  57. 

»«  See  p.  .53. 

"  See  pp.  184,  185. 

«"  See  pp.  .56-57. 

"See  pp.  67-70. 
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izecl  by  law,  though  in  some  States  their  acceptance  may  have  been 
justified,  perhaps,  bj^  a  provision  that  any  evidence,  not  specifying 
documentary  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  issuing  officer  might  be 
accepted.^®  Not  only,  however,  have  provisions  permitting  the  accept- 
ance of  any  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  issuing  officer 
been  stretched  to  cover  parents'  affidavits  of  age,  but  in  many  States 
before  the  enactment  of  Federal  child-labor  legislation,  and  in  some 
even  yet,  the  parent's  affidavit  appears  either  as  the  last  resort  for 
evidence  of  age  in  case  no  other  evidence  can  be  procured  or — and 
this  is  much  worse — as  acceptable  regardless  of  any  other  evidence 
which  may  be  available.  As  a  result,  in  these  States  many  certificates 
have  been  issued  to  children  who  were  actually  under  the  minimum 
age  for  employment  and  many  parents  have  learned  that  perjury 
brings  no  punishment  but  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  their  children's 
earnings.  In  one  State  where,  in  the  course  of  the  administration 
of  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law,  the  actual  dates  of  birth  were 
verified  for  3,858  applicants  whose  ages  had  been  sworn  to  by  their 
parents,  it  was  found  that  nearly  one-sixth — 15.6  per  cent — of  these 
children  were  actually  younger  than  their  parents'  affidavits  repre- 
sented. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  parents'  affidavits  of  age  it  should 
be  noted  that  where  parents'  affidavits  are  generally  used  better 
enforcement  of  the  legal  standai-ds  for  the  employment  of  children 
could  probably  be  secured  if  no  certificate  whatever  were  issued 
A  certificate,  even  though  issued  to  a  child  who  is  under  age 
usually  protects  the  employer  from  prosecution.  The  parent,  it  is 
true,  may  be  liable  for  perjury  if  proof  can  be  obtained  that  he  swore 
to  a  false  affidavit.  But  were  no  certificates  issued  the  employer 
could  be  held  responsible  for  employing  a  child  under  age  no  matter 
what  the  parent  stated  or  swore  to,  and  as  a  result  the  employer 
would  be  directly  interested  in  securing  more  adequate  evidence  that 
the  child  was  actually  entitled  to  work. 

A  parent's  affidavit  that  preferred  documents  can  not  be  obtained '" 
is  often,  however,  the  best  available  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  in 
most  States  where  such  an  oath  is  required  the  facts  attested  by  the 
parent  also  include  the  alleged  date  of  birth,  so  that  the  affidavit  is 
also  an  affidavit  of  age.  In  some  States  such  an  affidavit  must  ac- 
company any  evidence  of  age  presented  except  a  birth  certificate 
Under  the  regidations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law,  how- 
ever, though  evidence  was  required  in  connection  with  all  other  docu- 
ments that  no  better  proof  of  age  was  available,  a  parent's  affidavit 
was  definitely  required  only  in  connection  with  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 
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Whenever  such  affidavits  are  required  the  oath  should  be  adminis- 
tered, free  of  charge,  at  the  issuing  office,"  by  some  person  who  has 
legal  authority  to  administer  oaths.  The  parent's  respect  for  the 
oath  should  not  be  undermined  by  having  it  administered,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  by  an  unauthorized  office  clerk. 

Physician's  certificate  of  age. 

In  requiring  a  physician's  certificate  of  age,  instead  of  a  parent's 
affidavit,  as  a  last  resort  in  case  no  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
was  available  the  Federal  regulations  merely  followed  the  laws  of 
the  most  progressive  States — States,  however,  which  as  a  rule  had 
also  in  their  child  labor  laws  standards  of  physical  fitness  which 
were  lacking  in  the  Federal  law.  In  practically  all  places  some 
sort  of  provision  for  evidence  of  age  in  case  no  documentary  proof  is 
available  seems  essential,  and  a  physician's  certificate  is  certainly 
preferable  to  a  parent's  affidavit.  Such  provision  is  necessary,  of 
course,  in  States  which  are  outside  the  birth-registration  area,^*  par- 
ticularly those  where  the  prevailing  religious  denominations  keep 
poor  records,^^  if  they  keep  any — as  in  the  South,  especially  in  the 
case  of  colored  children.  But  it  is  also  necessary  in  States  within 
the  birth-registration  area  for  native  children  whose  births  have 
failed  to  be  recorded  and  for  foreign-born  children  from  regions 
where  registration  is  poor  or  records  are  not  available.***  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  States  in  which  most  children  are  unable  to  present 
birth  or  baptismal  records  allow  the  acceptance  of  parents'  affidavits, 
whereas  the  States  in  which  fewest  children  are  unable  to  bring 
birth  or  baptismal  certificates  require  as  the  last  resort  a  physician's 
certificate  of  age. 

Even  the  physician's  certificate,  however,  is  comparatively  weak 
evidence  of  age,  for  no  method  of  determining  exact  chronological 
age  from  physical  condition  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  no  physi- 
cian is  able  to  fix  the  date  of  a  child's  birth  within  at  least  several 
months.*^  For  this  reason  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  it  is 
found  impossible  to  secure  more  satisfactory  evidence,  and  what- 
ever corroborative  evidence  can  possibly  be  secured  should  be  de- 
manded.*- In  many  States  the  parent  must  apply  for  the  examina- 
tion and  in  his  application  must  take  oath  that  no  other  evidence  is 
available;  and  usually,  also,  he  must  make  affidavit  as  to  the  date 
of  birth.*^  Often  the  parent  is  required  to  give  in  his  application  any 
other  facts  which  might  aid  in  determining  the  child's  age.     In  one 
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State  the  child  may  be  required  to  wait  for  60  days  after  this  appli- 
cation has  been  filed,  to  give  the  issuing  officer  time  to  search  for 
additional  evidence.  This  waiting  period,  if  actually  required, 
would  also  serve  to  increase  the  parents'  interest  in  finding,  if  pos- 
sible, some  form  of  preferred  evidence.  But  unfortunately  in  prac- 
tice few  children  are  required  to  wait.  In  another  State,  however, 
the  law  provides  that  the  physical  examination  for  evidence  of  age 
shall  not  be  given  until  the  application  has  been  on  file  for  60  days. 
This  requirement,  it  is  believed,  serves  eflPectively  to  weed  out  the 
cases  where  the  parent  could  possibly  produce  any  form  of  evidence 
which  would  enable  the  child  to  go  to  work  at  once.**  In  this  State 
the  children  given  a  physical  examination  for  evidence  of  age  are, 
therefore,  in  practically  all  cases  either  children  who  are  actually 
unable  to  bring  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  or  children  who 
are  endeavoring  to  obtain  certificates  before  they  are  of  the  required 
age.*^ 

The  degree  of  reliability  of  a  physical  examination  as  evidence  of 
age  depends  upon  who  gives  the  examination,*^  upon  how  it  is  given, 
and  upon  the  standards  used  to  determine  age.  The  laws  of  a  few 
States  permit  the  acceptance  of  a  certificate  of  age  from  any  physi- 
cian, but  even  in  these  States  provision  is  usually  made  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  examination  to  be  given  free  of  charge  by  a  school 
medical  officer  or  a  physician  attached  to  the  department  of  health, 
or  in  some  cases  by  a  private  physician  designated  to  give  examina- 
tions for  physical  fitness  to  applicants  for  employment  certificates, 
and  the  children  as  a  rule  go  to  this  physician  to  save  expense.  The 
Federal  regulations,  however,  and  many  State  laws  require  that  a 
physician's  certificate  of  age  shall  be  signed  by  a  public-health  or 
public-school  physician;  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  the 
examination  will  be  carefully  given  and  that  definite  standards  will 
be  applied  if  the  physicians  authorized  to  give  such  certificates  are 
thus  limited  to  a  few  who  are  responsible  to  some  public  authority 
for  their  actions.  In  a  number  of  States  children  who  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  physician's  certificate  of  age  must  be  examined  by  two 
physicians,  one  of  whom  must  usually  be  a  public-health  or  a  public- 
school  physician,  and  in  one  State  where  such  children  must  be 
examined  by  two  public-health  physicians,  it  is  provided  that  in 
case  of  disagreement  they  must  also  be  examined  by  a  third. 

The  character  of  the  examination  given  depends,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  the  contents  of  the  certificate  which  the  physician  is  required 
to  sign.  In  some  States  the  physician  must  certify  merely  what,  in 
his  opinion,  is  the  physical  age  of  the  child  or  that  the  child  is,  in 

**  Set»  pp.  72-73.     For  the  use  of  temporary  certificates  in  such  cases  see  pp.  148-149. 
«  See  pp.   60,  71,   72-73. 
"See  pp.  73-78. 
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his  opinion,  above  the  legal  age  for  employment ;  in  others  he  must 
certify  also  that  he  has  examined  the  child;  and  in  certain  States  he 
must  give  the  child's  height  and  weight  or  other  facts.    The  Federal 
i] regulations  required  that  the  examining  physician  should  certify 
•'what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  physical  age  of  the  child  and  should 
"ilgive  the  child's  height  and  weight  "and  other  facts  concerning  its 
physical  development "  upon  which  his  opinion  was  based.     In  cer- 
tain States  the  law  requires,  in  connection  with  the  physical  stand- 
e  lards  which  any  child  must  meet  to  obtain  a  certificate,  that  the 
e  Ichild  must  have  reached  "  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his 
e  |age."  *^     Since  the  examination  for  evidence  of  age  is  usually  given  at 
'.  ithe  same  time  as  the  physical  examination  and  by  the  same  physi- 
ncian,  this  requirement  that  the  child  shall  be  normally  developed 
for  his  age,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  age,  can  be  used  to  furnish  a  rough  standard  for  the 
lissuance  of  that  certificate. 

fj  The  standards  in  actual  use  among  physicians  for  determining 
the  ages  of  children  not  only  differ  widely,  even  among  physicians 
working  under  the  same  law,  but  as  a  rule  are  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  Many  physicians  make  no  actual  examination  whatever 
but  merely  look  at  the  child,  and  few  of  them  make  any  examination 
other  than  that  required  for  the  certificate  of  physical  fitness.*^  If  the 
child  appears  to  the  physician  to  be  14  years  of  age  or  over,  or  if  he 
appears  to  be  over  14  and  is  found  to  be  in  sound  health,  the  physi- 
ian  signs  the  certificate  of  age.  The  law  of  one  State  requires  that 
the  physical  examination  for  evidence  of  age  shall  be  made  without 
the  removal  of  clothing.  As  a  result  of  lack  of  standards  and  of 
arelessness  in  issuing  physician's  certificates  of  age  children  who 
Kave  been  given  such  certificates  are  sometimes  proved  by  other 
evidence  to  be  actually  under  age.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a  child 
who  had  been  decided  by  a  physician  to  be  over  14  years  of  age  was 
later  shown  by  means  of  a  baptismal  certificate  to  be  only  12.  As  a 
result  of  this  lack  among  physicians  of  any  definite  method  of  de- 
Lermining  age  many  issuing  officers  have  little  faith  in  the  physician's 
3ertificate  of  age. 

Although  no  physician  can  determine,  with  any  great  degree  of 
exactness,  a  child's  chronological  age,  some  physicians  who  examine 
children  applying  for  employment  certificates  have  adopted  certain 
nore  or  less  definite  standards  by  which  they  determine  what  is  a 
jhild's  physiological  age  or  whether  he  has  reached  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  a  child  of  the  age  claimed.  The  chief  points  usually 
aoted  are  the  height  and  weight,  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
istage  of  sexual  maturity.     Some  years  ago  a  Boston  physician  sug- 

I    "Sf>e  pp.   73-74,  8.S-84. 
j    •  See  pp.  7»-W  et  seq. 
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gested  taking  a  radiograph  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  as  a  method 
t)f  determining  the  age  of  a  child  who  wished  to  go  to  work,  but 
this  method,  probably  because  of  its  expense,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anywhere  applied  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  in  certain 
cities  considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  standardiza- 
tion of  physical  examinations  for  physiological,  though  not  for 
chronological,  age.  In  some  offices,  indeed,  good  results  have  been 
secured  by  referring  to  the  examining  physician,  not  only  children 
who  are  unable  to  produce  any  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of 
age,  but  also  children  the  genuineness  of  whose  evidence  is  doubted 
and  yet  can  not  easily  be  challenged. 

In  spite  of  recent  progress  in  certain  cities,  however,  in  few  issu- 
ing offices  is  the  physician's  certificate  of  age  much  more  than  a  guess. 
Probably  no  other  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  a  requirement  for  an 
employment  certificate,  except  perhaps  the  physical  examination  to 
determine  fitness  to  work,  is  so  much  in  need  of  standardization  and 
supervision  by  some  State  agency  *®  to  insure  that  all  the  children  of 
a  State  shall  receive  equal  protection. 

Order  of  preference. 

The  classification  of  evidence  of  age  and  the  requirement  that  the 
more  trustworthy  forms  of  proof  shall  be  presented  in  preference 
to  the  less  trustworthy  is  found  in  many  State  laws.  In  some  offices, 
however,  no  evidence  that  preferred  documents  can  not  be  obtained  is 
demanded  before  the  less  trustworthy  forms  of  evidence  are  accepted. 
And  in  some  laws  no  order  of  preference  is  specified. 

The  evidence  required  in  practice  that  a  child  can  not  secure  any 
of  the  documents  mentioned  as  preferred  proofs  of  age  differs 
according  to  the  kind  of  document  and  the  place  where  the  child  was 
born.  The  usual  evidence  that  a  birth  certificate  can  not  be  secured 
for  a  child  born  in  the  place  where  he  is  applying  for  an  employment 
certificate  is  a  note  from  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  to  that  effect.^* 
Many  issuing  offices  provide  a  form  for  the  registrar's  report  on  the 
results  of  this  search  of  the  records  for  the  birth  date  of  a  child.  In 
a  few  cities  similar  evidence  is  required  for  children  born  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  certain  cities  even  for  foreign-born 
children  of  some  nationalities.  In  some  cases,  as  will  be  more  fully 
described  later,^^  foreign-born  children,  and  occasionally  children 
from  distant  States,  have  been  allowed  to  work  on  temporary  cer- 
tificates while  awaiting  reply  from  the  registrars  in  the  places 
where  they  were  born.  In  many  offices,  however,  even  for  children 
born  in  the  city,  the  parent's  statement  or  affidavit  that  the  birth 
was  not  recorded  is  accepted  without  any  proof  that  inquiry  has 

*»  See  also  pp.   94-97. 
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been  made  at  the  registrar's  office/^  And  even  more  commonly  birth 
certificates  are  ignored  by  the  issuing  officer  as  evidence  of  age  for 
children  born  outside  the  cit}' — generally,  indeed,  for  those  born 
abroad — unless  they  are  presented  or  unless  a  child  or  parent  states 
that  he  has  such  a  certificate  at  home.  In  many  issuing  offices,  more- 
over, a  child  is  not  asked  to  apply  to  the  registrar  for  a  birth  certifi- 
cate if  he  brings  a  baptismal  certificate,  and  in  some  offices  not  unless 
he  brings  no  documentary  evidence  of  age  whatever. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  if  a  child  is  actually  under  age.  he 
naturally  will  not  bring  a  birth  certificate  even  when  it  is  readily 
available  but  will  attempt  to  use  some  evidence  of  age  which  can  be 
Dr  has  been  falsified,  it  is  evident  that  failure  to  require  all  children 
to  apply  to  the  registrar  at  the  place  of  birth  may  often  lead  to 
success  in  efforts  to  evade  the  law.^'  Native-born  children  in  all  cases 
ind  foreign-born  children  in  most  cases  should  be  required  to  ap- 
ily  for  birth  certificates,  and  the  issuance  of  regular  employment 
certificates  at  least  should  be  postponed  until  replies  have  been  re- 
el ved. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  waiting  for  a  reply  to  such  a  letter 

ome  issuing  officers  instruct  the  parent  to  have  the  letter  registered 

tnd  to  keep  the  registry  receipt  to  present  as  proof  that  he  actu- 

illy  wrote  in  case  he  does  not  receive  a  reply.    J^n  the  few  offices 

vhere  this  is  done  it  is  usually  considered  that  a  birth  certificate  is 

tot  available  if  a  reply  has  not  been  received  within  a  reasonable 

ime,  the  exact  period  allowed  depending  on  the  distance  and  the 

requency  of  means  of  communication. 

The  registry  receipt,  however,  shows  only  that  a  letter  has  been 

'  lent  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  parent  from  concealing  a 

eply  showing  the  child  to  be  under  age  for  an  employment  cer- 

tficate.     In  some  suspicious  cases,  therefore,  if  the  parent  claims  to 

ave  received  no  reply,  the  issuing  officer  himself  writes.     But  this 

ivolves  still  further  delay,  and  the  failure  to  secure  the  desired  in- 

ormation  may  be  due  solely  to  the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  the 

igistrar  of  births  in  the  place  where  the  child  was  born.     In  at 

ast  one  city,  it  was  found,  the  issuing  officer  himself  applied  in  the 

rst  instance  for  the  birth  certificate  of  a  child  who  was  born  any- 

here  in  the  State.     In  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  born  abroad, 

nee  a  fee  is  usually  demanded  for  searching  the  records,  and  since 

'  the  parent  paid  this  fee  to  the  issuing  officer  he  might  think  it  was 

Bver  sent  or  was  a  fee  for  the  employment  certificate  itself,  it  seems 

3st  in  most  cases  that  the  parent  should  write  and  send  the  letter 

'^p  the  registrar.     In  at  least  one  office  the  parent  is  given  for  this 

'""  prpose  a  printed  form  made  out  for  the  particular  country  where 


"See  pp.   66-67. 
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the  child  was  born  and  is  instructed  as  to  the  method  of  filling  in 
the  blank  spaces,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  enclosed,  and  as 
to  the  exact  title  and  address  of  the  official  to  whom  the  letter  rl 
should  be  sent.  If  such  an  application  further  requested  that  the 
reply  be  sent  to  the  applicant,  not  at  his  home  address  but  in  care  of 
the  issuing  officer,  that  officer  would  have  practically  the  same  as- 
surance as  if  he  had  written  himself  that  receipt  of  a  reply  was  not 
concealed  or  any  change  made  in  the  document  received.  In  any 
event,  when  parents  are  not  only  instructed  how  and  to  whom  to 
write  and  what  fee  to  send,  but  are  furnished  with  form  letters  and 
are  required  to  send  these  letters,  instead  of  writing  to  relatives  or 
friends  asking  them  to  secure  the  birth  certificates,  much  time  is  saved 
and  many  mistakes  are  avoided. 

Issuing  officers,  therefore,  should  not  only  be  familiar  with  the 
titles  of  the  officials  who  register  births  in  the  various  States  and  in 
the  principal  foreign  countries  and  with  the  fees  required  for  birth 
certificates,  but  should  be  provided  with  forms  for  letters  apply- |ii 
ing  for  such  certificates  to  be  sent  either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
parents  of  the  applicants  for  employment  certificates.  For  foreign 
countries  such  applications  should  be  made  out  in  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  sent.  Furthermore,  local  l^rti 
issuing  officers  should  be  provided  with  information  as  to  the  ap- 
proximate degree  of  completeness  of  birth  registration  in  the  various 
States  and  foreign  countries,  in  order  that  in  cases  in  which  no  reply  (tow 
is  received  or  the  registrar  reports  no  record  of  birth,  they  may  be 
able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  probability  of  the  child's  hav- 
ing given  a  wrong  place  of  birth  in  order  to  be  able  later  to  present|(Ji« 
fraudulent  evidence  or  in  order  not  to  have  to  await  a  reply  from 
some  distant  country.  Finally,  they  should  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possible  State  or  national  records  of  births  so  that, 
even  when  local  records  have  been  destroyed,  birth  certificates  can 
be  secured  in  the  maximum  number  of  cases.  A  handbook  of  birth 
registration  giving  all  these  facts  as  relating  to  the  period  when 
children  of  working  age  or  approaching  that  age  were  born  should 
be  prepared  by  the  State  supervising  agency  ^*  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  issuing  officer. 

Evidence  that  a  baptismal  record  can  not  be  secured  should  be 
required,  as  often  as  possible,  both  for  native  and  for  foreign-born 
children.  Not  infrequently  children  and  parents  fail  to  produce 
such  records  when  they  are  available  because  they  would  show  the 
children  to  be  under  age.  If  the  child  is  connected  with  any  church, 
therefore,  he  should  be  required  to  bring  from  some  priest  or  pastor 
of  that  church  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  a  baptismal  certifi- 
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Dicate  is  available  and,  if  not,  the  reason.    The  practice  found  in  one 

s  lissuing  office  of  writing  directly  from  the  office  to  church  officials  for 

r  baptismal  certificates,  as  well  as  to  registrars  for  birth  certificates,'^^ 

might  well  be  imitated  in-  other  offices.    Furthermore,  the  practice  of 

requiring  a  delay  of  10  days  or  more  before  accepting  other  evidence 

;.|than  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  tends  to  cause  these  documents 

to  be  produced  whenever  possible.^^ 

As  for  other  kinds  of  documentary  evidence  of  age,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  require  the  parent  to  produce  any  better  evidence  that 
none  can  be  secured  than  his  own  affidavit.^^  Yet  whatever  can  be 
done  by  the  issuing  officer  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  other  evidence 
should  be  done,  for,  in  general,  the  lower  the  raixk  of  the  evidence 
jf  age  presented  the  more  likely  is  the  child  to  be  under  legal  age  for 
mployment.  Before  a  physical  examination  is  resorted  to  for  evi- 
ience  of  age,  therefore,  the  issuing  officer  should  make  inquiries,  by 
elephone  or  correspondence,  of  all  persons  who  might  possibly  have 
accurate  and  unbiased  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  child's  birth.^® 
He  can  usually  secure  the  names  of  such  persons  by  questioning  the 
jhild  or  the  parent.  The  greater  the  pressure  which  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  bear  on  the  parent,  through  delay  in  granting  the 
•ertificate  or  by  other  means,  to  secure  documentary  evidence  of  age, 
;he  greater  the  care  that  should  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that  such 
evidence  is  not  being  suppressed  because  it  proves  the  child  too  young 
.0  work.  In  any  event,  the  issuing  officer  should  have  power  both  to 
'evoke  an  employment  certificate  ^^  and  to  prosecute  the  parents  if 
t  should  be  discovered  later  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  certifi- 
cate was  issued  was  fraudulent. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Some  20  States  still  have  no  physical  standards  for  the  employment 
)f  children.  More  than  half  the  States,  however,  have  set  up  some 
'orm  of  physical  requirement  for  an  employment  certificate,  usuall}'^ 
hat  a  child,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  certificate,  must  present  a  state- 
nent,  signed  by  a  physician,  relating  to  his  physical  condition.  Some 
|aws  require  these  statements  from  all  children  *'*'  and  some  provide 
hat  the  issuing  officer  shall  determine  what  children  shall  be  asked 
o  present  them.®^  Some  States  have  also  provided  that  any  child 
ound  at  work,  or  any  child  who  appears  physically  unfit  for  the 


»See  pp.  71-72. 

"See  pp.  67-68. 

»^  See  pp.  47-48,  66, 

M  See  pp.  67-68. 

^  See  pp.  .30-31,  and  also  pp.  39-*0. 

«"  See  pp.  80-81. 

«  See  pp.  78-79. 
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work  he  is  doing,  may  be  required  to  secure  from  a  physician  a  cerf  \: 
tificate  of  physical  fitness  in  order  to  continue  in  employment.®^ 

The  general  purpose  of  all  such  legal  provisions  is,  of  course^: 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  health  or  growth  of.  young  children  throng]" 
too  early  labor.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  discuss  their  administratioi 
with  a  view  to  determining,  not  only  the  best  methods  of  enforcing 
the  particular  provision,  but  also  to  what  extent  various  requirement 
are  calculated  to  accomplish  the  general  purpose,  the  protection  o 
the  health  of  children. 


i|life! 


Examining  physicians. 

In  some  States  the  law  provides  that  a  physician's  certificate  o 
physical  fitness*^  may  be  signed  either  by  a  public  or  by  a  private 
physician,  though  many  laws,  especially  those  under  which  all  chil 
dren  must  be  given  examinations,  require  that  it  must  be  signed  h\ 
a  public  physician — either  a  school  medical  inspector  or  a  public 
health  officer — or  by  some  physician  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Be 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  standardizing  and  supervising  their  exam' 
nations  and  the  fact  that  physical  examinations  should  be  givei 
without  cost  to  applicants  for  employment  certificates,®*  public  offi 
cials — usually  of  the  school,  health,  or  labor  departments — should  gwi 
all  examinations  to  determine  the  physical  fitne^  of  children  foi 
employment. 

A  provision  allowing  certificates  of  physical  fitness  to  be  signec 
by  any  private  physician  makes  it  impossible,  of  course,  either  tc 
insure  that  any  actual  examination  is  given  or  to  standardize  the 
tests  of  physical  fitness,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  supervise  ade 
quately  the  work  of  private  physicians.®^  But  in  practice  this  is  a 
minor  difficulty,  because  few  certificates  signed  by  private  physicians 
are  presented.  In  cities  where  provision  has  been  made  for  free  exam-  j 
inations  by  some  public  or  appointed  physician  practically  all  children 
apply  to  this  physician  for  their  certificates  of  physical  fitness  in 
order  to  save  the  fee  which  a  private  physician  would  charge.  And 
in  cities  where  no  provision  has  been  made  for  free  examinations  the 
requirement  of  a  physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness  is  often 
ignored." 

Most  of  the  physician's  certificates  of  physical  fitness  actually 
presented,  therefore,  are  signed  by  public-health  or  public-school 
physicians  or  by  physicians  specially  appointed  to  give  physical 
examinations  to  applicants  for  employment  certificates.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that   all   applicants  in   a  city   are   examined 


"  See  pp.  93,  211. 

"See  pp.  68,  77-78. 

•*See  p.  82.     See  also  pp.  22-^8. 

"See  pp.  93-07. 

"  See  pp.   75-76.  81.  94. 
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by  the  same  physician.     In  some  places  where  physicians  are  ap- 
pointed and  the  appointing  agencies,  usually  school  authorities,  pay 
'V  fee  for  each  examination,  they  have  appointed  all  the  physicians 
'in  the  community,  in  order  not  to  show  favoritism  to  any.    In  many 
"^Dlaces  the  examinations  may  be  given  by  any  one  of  a  number  of 
"sjchool  or  public-health  physicians.^^    In  some  cities  18  or  20  differ- 
''^)nt  school  physicians  give  such  examinations.    Sometimes  the  child 
s  sent  to  a  physician  in  the  district  where  he  lives  or  where  he  has 
^one  to  school,  and  sometimes  he  may  go  to  any  one  of  the  physi- 
'.ians  he  may  choose.     Not  infrequently  examinati®ns  are  given  by 
)hysicians  of  two  different  public  agencies,  usually  the  health  de- 
)artment  and  the  department  of  school  medical  inspection,  without 
.ny  provision  for  coordinating  their  work.*^ 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates  by 
chool  physicians  has  certain  advantages,  but  also  certain  disadvan- 
ages.  A  special  advantage  is  that  these  physicians  often  have  al- 
eady  examined  the  children  in  school  and  in  any  event  are  able  to 
oake  use  of  the  records  of  their  school  examinations.  In  practice 
hese  records  are  rarely  consulted,  even  by  school  physicians,  before 
ertifying  children  for  employment  certificates.  Nevertheless,  they 
onstitute  valuable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  past  history  of 
he  children  and  should  be  consulted,  whenever  available,  by  what- 
ver  physicians  examine  them  for  fitness  to  work. 

The  importance  of  these  school  examinations  in  determining  a 
hild's  fitness  to  work  is  often,  however,  exaggerated.  Sometimes 
chool  physicians  even  urge  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  child's 
ihysical  condition  as  justification  for  superficial  examinations  for 
mployment  certificates;  but  a  school  examination  given  even  a 
3onth  before  a  child's  application  for  a  certificate  is  no  guaranty 
f  his  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  application^^  and  bears, 
f  course,  no  relation  whatever  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  may 
e  employed.''^  To  permit  the  acceptance  of  such  a  record  in  lieu 
f  a  physical  examination,  therefore,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  places 
here  the  school  inspectors  also  give  physician's  certificates  of  fitness 
or  work,  may  defeat  in  many  cases  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
Furthermore,  in  many  cities  which  have  medical  inspection  of 
ihool  children  such  inspection  is  confined  to  the  lower  grades,  so 
lat  no  records  are  available  for  a  number  of  years  immediately 
revious  to  the  application  for  an  employment  certificate.  In  some 
[ties  medical  inspection  is  confined  to  the  public  schools,  so  that  no 

"  "See  pp.  94-95. 
«See  p.  82. 
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school  health  records  are  available  for  parochial  school  children 
Agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  because  of  this  fact,  ii 
at  least  one  city  where  school  medical  records  were  accepted  fi 
public-school  children  in  lieu  of  physical  examinations,  applicant 
from  parochial  schools  were  not  required  to  meet  any  physical  re- 
quirements whatever.     Such  records,  therefore,  while  valuable  supjM' 
plementary  sources  of  information  as  to  the  physical  condition  o»i 
many  children,  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  a  basis  for  depc 
termining  physical  fitness  for  employment. 

Even  if  school  medical  records  of  recent  date  were  available  ii 
all  cases,  however,  they  would  not  serve  the  purpose,  because  th 
character  of  examination  required  for  the  protection  of  workinj 
children  is  not  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  protection  of  schoo 
children.  Physical  fitness  to  stay  in  school  under  the  supervisioi 
of  a  school  medical  inspector  is  not  sufficient  guaranty  of  physica  Bi 
fitness  to  go  to  work.  As  will  be  seen  later,^^  an  examination  t< 
determine  the  latter  offers  special  opportunities  to  bring  about  tb 
correction  of  defects,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  a  knowledge  o 
the  occupations  in  which  children  are  employed  and  their  effect 
which  bears  no  relation  to  any  other  work  required  of  a  schoo 
medical  inspector. 

A  distinct  disadvantage  in  having  examinations  of  applicants  fo 
employment  certificates  given  by  school  physicians  is  that,  in  orde 
to   secure  the   advantage   of   previous   personal   knowledge   of  th 
children,  each  child  must  be  sent  to  the  particular  inspector  wh(Q,i 
has  supervision  over  his  school,  and,  therefore,  the  work  of  givin<  ^^ 
examinations  is  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  phj^sicians  l 
If  a  child  is  sent  to  any  medical  inspector,  as  is  frequently  done,  th' 
advantage  of  previous  knowledge  is  lost  and  only  the  disadvantage 
of  having  examinations  made  by  so  many  physicians  remains.     I] 
the  larger  cities,  where  there  are  many  school  medical  inspectors 
this  usually  results  in  the  use  of  as  many  methods  and  standard 
in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates  as  ther 
are  examining  officers.^^    The  head  of  the  school  medical  departmen 
might,  of  course,  standardize  these  examinations;  but  in  practice 
has  been  found  that  he  rarely  does  so,  because  he  fails  to  realize  tha 
an  examination  for  physical  fitness  to  work  is  different,  both  in  pur 
pose  and  in  opportunities,  from  an  ordinary  school  examination 

In  a  number  of  cities,  however,  the  examination  of  applicants  fo  ^^ 
employment  certificates  is  assigned  to  a  very  small  number  of  physi 
cians — sometimes  only  one — who  devote  all  or  the  greater  part  o 
their  time  as  public  officials  to  this  work.     Usually  these  physician 
are  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  they  may  be  school  o 
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nipublic-health  physicians  designated  to  do  all  of  this  particular  kind 
inJDf  work.     When  the  work  is  thus  concentrated  not  only  are  the  ex- 
oiiiminations  much  more  uniform   in  character,  but  the  physicians, 
t^it  least  in  the  larger  cities,  have  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  particular  problems  involved  in  this  type  of  exami- 
lation.     In  some  cities  children  who  fail  to  pass  the  physician's 
jxamination,  or  about  whose  condition  the  examining  physician  is 
n  doubt,  are  reexamined  by  a  superior  medical  officer  with  whom 
;he  final  decision  rests. 

In  cities  where  one  or  two  physicians  examine  all  applicants  for 
■mployment  certificates,  the  examinations  are  often  given  during  cer- 
,ain  definite  hours  at  the  certificate  office  if  the  number  of  applicants 
s  sufficient  to  justify  it.'^  In  the  larger  cities  the  physician  is  usu- 
ondly  assisted  by  a  nurse.  In  many  places,  however,  the  work  of  the 
examiner  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper  office  facilities  and  as- 
dstants.  In  one  issuing  office,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  physi- 
;al  examinations  had  to  be  given  behind  a  small  screen  in  the  cor- 
ler  of  a  large  office  where  several  persons  were  at  work.  Thorough 
■tslixaminations  are  possible  only  where  the  physician  has  at  least  one 
'oom  assigned  for  his  work;  two  rooms  are  preferable. 

The  assistance  of  a  nurse  ^*  is  not  only  extremely  desirable  wherever 
:he  number  of  cases  warrants  it,  but  is  indispensable  if  girls  '^^  are  to 
DC  given  any  adequate  examination  by  a  man  physician  without  the 
^^  presence  of  their  mothers.  Wherever  examinations  of  girls  must  be 
™nade  by  a  man  without  the  aid  of  a  nurse  the  mothers  of  the  girls 
hould  be  required  to  be  present  throughout  the  entire  examination, 
[n  practice  the  examinations  given  in  most  places  have  been  of  such 
cursory  character  that  this  need  has  not  usually  been  felt.  In  some 
dties,  however,  a  nurse  is  always  present  when  a  girl  is  examined, 
md  in  others  a  woman  physician  examines  all  girls.  In  certain 
jities  the  mother  is  required  to  come  with  a  girl  who  is  to  have  a 
jhysical  examination,  and  in  others  one  parent  must  be  present 
vhen  any  child  is  given  such  an  examination.  In  the  latter  case  the 
jxamination  is  made  at  the  issuing  office  when  the  parent  makes  his 
equired  appearance  in  connection  with  the  child's  application  for 
in  employment  certificate.^** 

The  work  of  making  adequate  physical  examinations  for  employ- 
nent  certificates  is  technical  and  difficult.     It  should,  therefore,  be 
»ncentrated  so  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not 
nly  thoroughly  qualified  but  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  par- 
j  icular  type  of  examination  needed  and  with  the  character  of  the  oc* 

"l   «See  p.  137. 
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(upations  for  which  they  may  be  required  to  certify  the  children' 
physical  fitness  or  unfitness.'^^  For  this  reason  the  fewer  the  examir 
ing  physicians  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  their  time  devoted  t 
this  particular  type  of  work  the  better/* 

Discretion  of  issuing  officers. 

The  administrative  discretion  granted  the  issuing  officer  in  th 
matter  of  the  physical  condition  of  applicants  for  employment  cei 
tificates  takes  various  forms.^^  In  some  States  he  may  require 
physician's  certificate  only  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  chil( 
is  in  bad  physical  condition.  In  other  States  he  may  require  it  ii 
any  case,  without  condition.  Certain  laws  require  that  the  issuing 
oflBcer,  in  signing  an  employment  certificate,  must  himself  certif 
that  the  child  appears  to  be  in  good  health  or  does  not  appear  physi 
cally  unfit  for  employment.  Usually,  when  such  a  statement  mus 
be  signed  by  an  issuing  officer,  the  law  specifies  that  he  may,  whei 
in  doubt,  require  the  child  to  be  examined  by  a  physician;  an( 
even  when  the  law  does  not  so  specify,  issuing  officers  frequent! 
require  such  an  examination  on  the  ground  that  the  law  gives  then 
this  power  by  implication. 

Under  provisions  which  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  issuinc 
officer  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  each  particular  child  shal 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  physician's  certificate  of  fitness,  issuing 
officers  could  theoretically  make  physical  examinations  prerequisit< 
to  employment  certificates  for  all  children.  But  they  are  oftei 
deterred  from  doing  this  by  the  lack  of  any  provision  for  having 
all  children  examined  free  by  public  physicians,  and  the  consequem 
hardship  to  the  children  of  paying  the  fees  of  private  physicians 
for  such  examinations.®"  Even  in  States  where  the  issuing  officer  it 
empowered  by  law  to  send  the  children  whom  he  may  wish  to  have 
examined  to  public-school  or  public-health  physicians  these  officer* 
are  busy  with  other  duties,  and  unless  definite  arrangements  art 
made  to  give  them  time  for  this  work  it  is  possible  at  best  for  them 
to  examine  only  a  small  number  of  applicants  for  employment  cer- 
tificates. The  issuing  officer  usually  sends  to  them,  therefore,  onlj; 
children  who  appear  to  be,  or  who  he  has  reason  to  believe  are,  in 
poor  physical  condition.  In  States  where  the  law  does  not  em 
power  the  issuing  officer  to  send  children  to  some  public  physician 
many  issuing  officers  pay  little,  if  any,  attention  to  this  requirement 

In  most  places,  therefore,  the  provision  with  reference  to  physical 
fitness  usually  results  at  best  in  the  giving  of  physical  examinations 
to  only  a  few  children  selected  by  the  lay  issuing  officer.    Evai  phy 


"See  pp.  84,  88-91. 

"See  pp.  94-07. 

w  See  p.  73.     See  aiso  pp.  29-30. 

w  See  pp.  7-4-75, 
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en'i  sicians,  however,  rarely  claim  to  be  able  to  tell  by  merely  looking  at 
a  child  what  is  his  physical  condition,  and  many  of  the  external 
signs  of  ill  health  w4iich  the  practiced  eye  of  a  physician  might  note 
are  unknown  to  the  layman.  Realizing  this,  the  issuing  officers,  it 
was  found,  who  tried  most  conscientiously  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion in  selecting  the  applicants  who  were  surely  in  need  of  physical 
examinations,  relied  largely,  except  in  extreme  cases,  on  the  child's 
answers  to  questions  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  had  a  serious  illness 
or  knew  of  any  physical  disability  then  existing.  One  conscientious 
issuing  officer,  in  an  effort  to  detect  heart  trouble,  asked  all  appli- 
cants whether  they  were  able  to  run  upstairs.  And  another  referred 
to  the  examining  physician  not  only  all  children  who  had  pronounced 
physical  defects,  appeared  weak  or  anemic,  or  stated  that  they  had 
had  serious  illnesses  recently,  but  also  all  who  were  seriously  under- 
weight.®^ Even  these  special  efforts  to  detect  children  who  may  be 
physically  injured  by  labor  are  not  likely  to  be  wholly  successful, 
for  the  children  themselves  sometimes  do  not  know  of  defects  which 
a  thorough  physical  examination  would  disclose  and,  if  they  do 
know  of  them,  may  not  tell  the  issuing  officer  for  fear  he  will  not 
give  them  the  coveted  certificates. 

Furthermore,  in  most  States  where  the  requirement  of  a  physical 
examination  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  issuing  officers,  lack  of  State 
supervision  over  their  work  ^^  leads  to  wide  variations  in  the  actual 
protection  given  children.  Even  if  individual  issuing  officers  here 
and  there  in  a  State  require  physical  examinations  of  all  applicants 
for  certificates,  children  in  other  places  in  the  same  State  go  to  work 
without  such  examinations  if  they  appear  to  their  particular  issuing 
officers  to  be  in  good  health.  The  methods  of  selecting  children  who 
should  have  physical  examinations,  moreover,  are  certain  to  differ 
widely  according  to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  various  issuing  officers 
as  to  the  administration  of  this  particular  provision  of  the  law. 
Both  because  of  this  fact  and  because  of  the  wholly  unscientific 
character  of  the  only  tests  of  health  which  issuing  officers  are  able 
to  apply,  many  children  are  sure  to  be  given  certificates  who  are  not 
physically  fit  for  work. 

That  a  considerable  number  of  children  who  are  in  fact  physi- 
cally unfit  to  work  are  doubtless  granted  employment  certificates 
every  year  in  States  where  the  requirement  of  a  physical  examina- 
tion is  left  to  the  discretion  of  issuing  officers  appears  to  be  con- 
clusively shown  in  the  statistics  of  refusals  on  the  ground  of  physi- 
cal defects  in  places  where  only  children  who  appear  in  bad  con- 
dition are  examined  as  compared  with  places  where  all  children  are 
examined.     Comparing,  for  example,  a  State  where  as  close  super- 

»^  See  p.  85. 

»"  See  pp.  94-97. 
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vision  as  any  yet  developed  was  exercised  over  issuing  oflScers  t 
secure  uniformity  in  methods  and  where  all  children  whom  thesj 
officers    believed    to    be    physically    unfit    for   work   were    sent   t 
physicians   for   examinations,   with   the   sections   of   another   StatP 
where  similar  supervision  was  exercised  but  where  all  children  wer  '' 
required  to  have  physical  examinations,  it  was  found  that  in  on 
year  in  the  former  State  the  children  refused  employment  certificate 
because  of  their  physical  condition  equalled  only  about  0.4  per  cen 
while  in  the  latter  State  they  equalled  about  2.6  per  cent  of  th  "^^ 
children  granted  certificates.     In  connection  with  these  figures 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  wherever   all  children  art 
obliged  to  have  an  examination  the  results  of  this  requirement  cai 
not  be  measured  entirely  by  the  number  of  refusals,  for  undoubtedly 
some  children  do  not  apply  who  fear,  or  whose  parents  fear,  tha 
they  can  not  pass  this  test. 

In  short,  though   legal   provisions  requiring  that  children  wh( 
appear  to  the  issuing  oificer  to  be  in  bad  physical  condition  shal  jta 
either  be  refused  certificates  or  referred  to  a  physician  for  examinalfcrl 
tion  are  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  legislature  to  prevent  childreriPti 
who  are  physically  unfit  from  going  to  work,  they  do  not,  in  factpti 
accomplish  that  purpose.    In  one  city  where  children  were  requiredlfrt 
to  present  certificates  of  physical  fitness  only  in  case  they  were  con-  mtei 
sidered  by  the  issuing  officer  to  be  in  poor  condition  or  had  been  m 
excused  from  attending  school  because  of  physical  defects,**'  in  oneproi 
year  only  3  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  sent  to  a  physician  las 
to   be    examined.     It   is    safe    to    say   that    in    all    States    having  lliat 
such  laws  many  children  who  are  physically  unfit  for  work,  or  at  mil 
least  for  the  occupations  which  they  enter — some  of  them  with  seri-jmi 
ous  physical  defects,  such  as  heart  disease,  which  are  not  obvious  toi 
the  casual  interviewer — are  given  official  permission  to  work,  some- 
times in  very  injurious  occupations.     Only  in  States  where  some 
central  agency  exercises  effective  powers  of  supervision  over  the  work 
of  all  issuing  officers,  those  who  fail  to  realize  as  well  as  those  who 
fully   appreciate   the    importance   of   physical    examinations   as   a 
prerequisite  to  employment  certificates — and  in  these  only  if  this 
central  agency  prohibits  the  issuance  of  any  certificate  without  a 
physical  examination — is  there  any  chance  of  giving  all  the  children 
of  the  State  equal  health  protection  through  a  legal  provision  which 
leaves  physical  examinations  to  the  discretion  of  issuing  officers. 

Physician's  certificates  for  all  children. 

Even  the  requirement  that  all  applicants  for  employment  certifi- 
cates shall  present  physician's  certificates  of  physical  fitness  does  not 
insure  that  they  will  all  be  given  some  sort  of  physical  examination. 
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(j|Much  less  does  it  insure  that  they  will  all  be  given  the  same  tests 
j^and  required  to  meet  the  same  standards.  Furthennore,  this  re- 
(Q^uirement  alone  is  not  a  complete  protection  to  the  health  of  work- 
l^ing  children,  because  it  fails  to  provide  for  changes  which  may  take 
rf place  after  they  have  gone  to  work.** 

In  most  States  which  provide  merely  for  a  physician's  signature 
to  a  statement  as  to  the  child's  physical  fitness  ^^  many  children  are 
jl^iven  employment  certificates  without  any  actual  physical  examina- 
ion.  If  no  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  children  at 
it  public  expense,  the  unsupervised  issuing  officer  often  ignores  the  re- 
re  ]uirement.^*^  In  some  cities,  even  where  school  medical  inspectors  are 
in  maintained,  and  in  many  others  where  public-health  physicians  are 
ivailable,  their  time  is  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  and  no  pro- 
s^ision  is  made  for  them  to  examine  applicants  for  employment  cer- 
:ificates.  Furthermore,  in  many  places  where  these  examinations  are 
supposed  to  be  given  by  appointed  physicians  no  physicians  have 
oeen  appointed,  sometimes  because  the  law  has  made  no  provision 
for  their  appointment.  In  one  city  in  a  State  where  physicians' 
certificates  of  fitness  were  required  of  all  applicants  for  employment 
certificates  the  school  physicians,  who  worked  under  the  health  de- 
partment on  small  salaries,  for  many  months  after  the  law  was  en- 
icted  refused  to  give  these  examinations,  taking  the  stand  that  the 
school  authorities,  who  issued  the  certificates,  should  make  special 
provision  for  them.  And  in  another  State  in  which  a  special  study 
nsls  made  of  the  administration  of  the  child  labor  laws  it  was  found 
;hat,  although  an  applicant  for  an  employment  certificate  was  re- 
}uired  by  law  to  present  either  a  physician's  certificate  of  physical 
itness  or  a  school  medical  inspector's  record  showing  him  to  have 
jeen  previously  sound  in  health,  in  a  number  of  important  industrial 
ities  no  such  documents  were  required  of  any  children  and  in  a 
lumber  of  others  they  were  required  only  in  certain  cases.  In  one 
ity  applicants  for  certificates  were  sent  to  the  school  physician  if 
le  happened  to  be  in  his  office ;  but  if  he  was  not,  they  were  granted 
employment  certificates  without  a  physician's  examination  unless 
hey  were  obviously  in  poor  health.  The  excuse  for  this  direct  vio- 
ation  of  law  by  issuing  officers  was  that  the  law  required  such 
examinations  to  be  given  by  a  school  or  public-health  physician  or 
>y  a  regularly  licensed  physician  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
hat  these  physicians  either  had  no  time  for  the  work  or  had  never 
)een  appointed. 

Under  laws  which  require  only  a  general  statement  from  the  phy- 
ician,  moreover,  it  is  not  always  specified  definitely  that  he  shall 


8*  See  pp.  91,  93-94. 
»  See  pp.  95-96. 
M  See  pp.   32-34, 
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make  any  actual  examination,  and  in  many  States  the  points  to  by 
covered  in  such  an  examination  are  neither  specified  in  the  law  no 
determined  by  any  State  agency.*^    In  these  States  the  methods  of  dc  '^'^ 
termining  a  child's  physical  fitness  for  work  are  wholly  within  th  "I 
discretion  of  the  examining  physician.     Presumably  it  is  assume 
that  he  will  take  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to  assure  him 
self  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  to  which  he  certifies.     But 
many  places  where  the  examining  physician  is  a  public  official  he  i 
not  allowed  sufficient  time,  and  in  most  places  where  he  is  a  privat 
physician  he  is  either  not  allowed  by  the  certificate  office  or  is  unabl 
to  collect  from  the  child's  parents  a  sufficient  fee  **  to  make  a  thoroug 
physical  examination.     As  a  result,  his  test  of  physical  fitness  no 
only  may,  but  sometimes  does,  consist  of  a  mere  interview,  such  a 
that  by  which  an  issuing  officer  determines  whether  a  child  should  b 
sent  to  a  physician." 

Obviously,  where  it  is  possible  for  a  physician  to  interpret  the  la^ 
so  loosely  as  to  sign  a  certificate  of  fitness  without  any  actual  physi 
cal  examination,  whatever  examinations  are  made  will  vary  widelj 
and  whatever  methods  may  be  adopted  are  likely  to  be  inadequate 
Not  only  children  in  different  places  in  the  same  State,  but  oftei 
children  in  the  same  city,  may  be  required  to  meet  as  many  differen 
standards  as  there  are  examining  physicians,  for  in  many  cities  n 
attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize  the  procedure  or  to  insur 
uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  various  physicians  who  make  thes 
examinations.  Often  where  several  physicians  give  examinations  ii 
a  single  city,  even  when  they  are  all  responsible  to  one  superior  offi 
cer — which  is  not  always  the  case — each  uses  his  own  judgment  botl 
as  to  the  character  of  examination  which  justifies  him  in  signing 
the  certificate  and  as  to  the  character  and  degree  of  defect  whicl 
justifies  him  in  refusing  his  signature.®*  For  example,  in  one  cit^ 
where  a  number  of  physicians  examined  children  it  was  found  tha 
some  of  them  merely  questioned  the  child  as  to  his  health  and  family 
history,  while  others  made  a  fairly  thorough  examination.  Further 
more,  the  number  of  examining  physicians,  not  only  in  a  State  bu" 
sometimes,  as  already  noted,®^  even  in  a  single  city,  is  large,  and  th< 
opportunity  for  variation  is  correspondingly  great. 

In  a  few  cities  thorough  examinations  are  given,  but  Ln  mos 
States,  even  in  the  larger  cities,  the  examinations  for  physical  fit 
ness  to  work  are  hurried  and  superficial,  and  it  is  doubtful  whethei 
any  but  the  most  obvious  defects  are  discovered.  Even  the  mos 
thorough  test  usually  given  rarely  takes  over  five  minutes  for  ordi 
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binary  cases,  though  if  some  physical  defect  is  discovered  which  the 

floiphysician  thinks  may  unfit  the  child  for  work  more  time  may  be 

ie^^i^•en.    In  at  least  one  issuing  office  where  the  physician  examined 

ili(  large  numbers  of  children  it  was  found  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

m  examining  them  in  groups  of  about  half  a  dozen,  separating  the  boys 

and  girls  into  different  groups.    In  many  places  physicians  stated 

iijfchat  they  simply  "  looked  the  child  over  "  and  "  sized  him  up,"  mak- 

iiing  no  actual  tests  unless  they  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  child 

at<luid  some  defect  and  then  often  testing  only  for  the  specific  trouble 

suspected.®^ 

The  tests  applied  depend,  wherever  examiners  are  not  furnished 

nojwith  blank  forms  and  required  to  fill  them  out  in  detail,®^  upon  the 

II judgment  of  the  individual  physician.    Many  physicians  do  not  re- 

Ix  quire  the  removal  of  any  clothing,  in  some  cases  making  tests  of  the 

heart  and  lungs  through  clothing.    Others  require  that  the  chest  be 

exposed,  and  still  othei^  that  the  child  strip  at  least  to  the  waist. 

Some  use  a  stethoscope  and  others  test  the  heart  and  lungs  merely 

by  ear.    Very  few  physicians,  even  in  States  where  they  must  certify 

t»that  a  child  has  attained  normal  development  for  his  age,^*  make  a 

omplete  examination  of  the  abdominal  organs,  though  some  make 

such  an  examination  of  boys  only,"^  and  some  question  children  or 

their  parents  as  to  their  stage  of  maturity.    Certain  physicians  test 

the  ears  with  an  acoumeter  or  a  wat<ih ;  others  merely  observe  whether 

!S(Or  not  a  child  appears  to  be  deaf.    Snellen's  test  is  sometimes  used 

and  sometimes  the  eyes  are  not  examined  unless  they  appear  diseased. 

Some  physicians  place  considerable  reliance  upon  a  child's  pulse, 

while  others  say  that  children  are  often  frightened  when  they  come 

ngin  for  their  physical  examination  and  that  rapid  pulse  beats  are 

therefore  no  indication  of  disease.    Frequently  examining  physicians 

question  children  as  to  their  physical  history  ^^  and  that  of  their 

parents,     in  one  city  it  was  found  that  the  examination  consisted 

merely  of  questions  and  of  feeling  the  pulse.    The  statement  of  the 

child's  height  and  weight  as  taken  usually  includes  a  certain  amount 

fljof  clothing. 

Character  of  examination. 

The  character  of  examination  given  applicants  for  employment 
certificates  should  be  designed  to  establish  the  facts  to  which  the 
physician  is  required  to  certify.  The  two  principal  types  of  state- 
ments required  are  those  which  certify  that  the  child  is  "physically 


*2  In  one  city,  where  the  Issuing  officer  sent  to  the  physician  only  children  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  poor  physical  condition,  the  physician  directed  his  examination  mainly 
toward  discovering  the  specific  trouble  suspected  by  the  issuing  officer. 
j     M  See  pp.  95-96. 

•*  See  pp.  67-70.  84. 

^See  p.   77. 

••See  p.   79. 
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able  "  or  in  "  sufficiently  sound  health  "  to  perform  the  work  in  whici  ';^ 
he  intends  to  engage,^^  that  he  is  "  in  sound  health,"  or  is  "  physicall; "'"' 
able  "  or  in  "  sufficiently  sound  health  "  to  perform  any  work  in  whid 
he  can  legally  engage.^^     Frequently  he  must  also  have  attaine< 
"  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age." 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  normal  development  is,  o 
course,  similar  to  that  already  discussed  ®®  as  to  what  constitutes  evi 
dence  sufficient  to  justify  a  physician  in  signing  a  physician's  certifi 
cate  of  age.  If  physiological  age  can  be  determined  by  prope 
standards  a  physician's  certificate  that  a  child  has  attained  norma 
development  for  his  age  is  an  excellent  supplementary  measure  o 
the  child's  fitness  to  work.  A  certificate  of  normal  development,  thu 
determined,  could  be  used  to  keep  from  industry  undernourished,  a 
well  as  undeveloped,  children. 

Standards  of  normal  development,  of  sound  health,  and — to 
certain  extent — of  sufficiently  sound  health  for  certain  occupation; 
have  been  tentatively  formulated  by  the  committee  of  physician; 
appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  for  that  purpose.^  It  is  no' 
necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  here  the  question  as  to  what  test 
should  be  given  or  what  standards  should  be  applied  to  chil 
dren  before  they  are  issued  employment  certificates.  The  briel 
description  already  given  ^  of  the  character  of  examinations  actually 
found  during  the  course  of  the  bureau's  studies  will  suffice  to  sho\\ 
the  need  for  greater  attention  to  this  matter. 

Action  as  to  defects. 

The  action  taken  in  regard  to  defects  discovered  differs  according  t( 
the  type  of  law  and  the  judgment  of  the  physician.  Physicians  diffe 
as  widely  in  their  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  sound  health 
normal  development,  or  physical  fitness  for  employment  as  they  dc  ^( 
in  their  ideas  as  to  what  kind  of  examination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  these  points.  As  a  result,  in  practically  all  States  || 
which  require  a  physical  examination  of  all  children,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  require  such  an  examination  only  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  in  poor  health,^  children  in  one  community  are  allowed  to  go  to 
work  with  physical  defects  which  in  another  would  be  considered 
serious  enough  to  warrant  refusal  of  a  certificate.     Even  within 
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9»  See  pp.  85,  89-90. 

99  See  pp.   69-70.     See  also  p.  85. 

^  Physical   Standards  for  Working  Children :  Preliminary  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed   by    the    Children's    Bureau    of    the    U.    S.    Department    of    Labor    to    formulate  "^ 
standards  of  normal  development  and  sound  health  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  examin- 
ing   children    entering    employment    and    children    at    work,    U.    S.    Children's    Bureauj 
Publication  No.  79.     Second  edition.     Washington,  1921. 

"See  pp.  81-83. 

"See  pp.  78-^80. 
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M  single  city  a  child  who  would  be  refused  a  certificate  by  one  phy- 
l^dcian  may  be  given  it  by  another.* 

tjj  In  general  four  kinds  of  action  may  be  taken.  First,  the  physician 
jjnay  refuse  unconditionally  to  sign  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
:or  a  child  who  has  serious  physical  defects,  such  as  heart  disease, 
uberculosis,  or  epilepsy.  Second,  he  may  refuse  to  sign  until  cer- 
,ain  minor  defects  have  been  corrected.  Third,  he  may  authorize 
ihe  employment  for  a  limited  period  only  of  a  child  who  is  under 
;reatment  for  some  such  minor  defect.  Fourth,  the  physician  may 
efuse  to  sign  for  the  particular  occupation  for  which  the  child 
las  brought  a  promise  of  employment^  but  may  sign  later  if  the 
ihild  secures  a  position  for  lighter  or  more  healthful  work.  In 
ome  places,  moreover,  when  the  physician  finds  defects  which  he 
)elieves  should  be  corrected  or  should  influence  the  child's  occupa- 
ion,  he  merely  reports  such  defects,  usually  with  his  recommenda- 
.ion,  to  the  issuing  officer,  and  the  latter  is  responsible  for  what- 
jver  action  is  taken. ^ 

A  permanent  refusal  means  that  the  child  can  not  legally  go  to 
ivork  until  he  is  past  certificate  age,  after  which  in  practically  all 
States  he  is  at  the  present  time  free,  regardless  of  his  physical  con- 
iition,  to  enter  any  occupation  not  specifically  prohibited  as  danger- 
ous or  injurious  to  all  minors  under  18  or  21  years  of  age.'^    Under 
aws  which  require  the  physician  to  certify  that  a  child  is  in  "  sound 
lealth  "  or  "  sufficiently  sound  health,"  children  who  are  found  to 
lave  tuberculosis  or  serious  heart  disease  are  usually  refused  certifi- 
3ates,  and  some  physicians  refuse  certificates  for  various  other  de- 
fects, such  as  a  bad  case  of  rupture,  kidney  disease,  trachoma,  or  a 
fjjerious  physical  deformity.     Under  laws  which  require  the  physi- 
'pian  to  certify  that  a  child  has  attained  normal  development  for  his 
f'iige^  various  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  normal  development 
f]3iay  cause  refusals,  but  in  a  few  cities  the  examining  physicians 
siiave  adopted  definite  standards  of  height  and  weight.^ 

If  a  child  who  has  been  refused  a  certificate  for  any  of  these  rea- 
sons returns  later  with  the  defect  corrected  he  is,  of  course,  granted 
certificate.  The  only  difference,  indeed,  between  the  grounds  for 
refusals  which  are  considered  permanent  and  those  for  refusals  which 
Ure  considered  temporary  lies  in  the  degree  of  probability  that  the 
iefect  can  be  corrected  before  the  child  is  past  certificate  age.  Cer- 
tain physical  deformities,  for  example,  obviously  can  not  be  overcome 
and  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  for  such  a  cause  is  therefore  perma- 


*See  p.  82. 

»  See  pp.  50,  51. 

•See  p.  29. 

«Be«  p.  11. 

•See  pp.  69,  83-84. 

•See  pp.  79,  8S. 
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nent,  while  many  orthopedic  troubles  are  capable  of  correction  withir  ^^' 
a  short  time  under  proper  treatment,  and  as  soon  as  such  a  defect  '^^ 
is  corrected  the  certificate  may  be  granted.    (Children  who  have  beei 
refused  because  of  failure  to  attain  the  standard  of  height  and  weight  ^^^ 
especially  weight,  often  return  later  and  meet  the  test. 

Temporary  refusals,  therefore,  are  far  more  common  than  perma 
nent  refusals.    In  most  cases  such  a  temporary  refusal  means  merelj 
the  withholding  of  a  certificate  until  certain  easily  remediable  de 
fects,  such  as  defective  vision,  decayed  teeth,  enlarged  tonsils,  oi 
adenoids,  are  corrected,  or  until  the  child  has  been  vaccinated.    Phy-lorrec 
sicians  differ  widely  in  the  use  they  make  of  this  power  to  secure  Ik 
the  correction  of  defects  before  a  child  goes  to  work.     Some  physi- 
cians pay  little  or  no  attention  to  defective  vision  or  decayed  teeth ; 
others  advise  treatment  in  such  a  case  but  sign  the  certificate  ofL 
physical  fitness;  while  others  report  the  defect  to  the  issuing  officer 
and  let  him  require  treatment  or  issue  either  a  temporary  or  a  per 
manent  certificate  as  he  deems  best.^^    An  increasing  number  of  phy- 
sicians, however,  require  the  correction  of  such  a  defect  before  they 
sign  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness.     In  that  event,  of  course,  if 
the  child   fails  to  have  the  defect  corrected  the  refusal   becomes 
permanent. 

The  refusal  of  a  certificate  is  not  the  only  method,  however,  of  T  ■ 
bringing  about  the  correction  of  a  defect.  In  several  States  the  law 
expressly  permits  the  physician  to  authorize  the  granting  of  an  em- 
ployment certificate  for  a  limited  period  while  a  child  is  undergoing  j 
treatment,  requiring  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  child  must  re 
turn  for  reexamination.  And  in  some  cities  in  other  States  issuing  . 
officers  have  granted  such  certificates.  These  temporary  certificates 
are  usually  good  for  only  a  short  period,  as  a  rule  not  longer  than 
three  months,  and  are  given  only  to  children  whose  defects  the 
physician  believes  will  not  be  aggravated  by  their  employment.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  if  the  defect  has  not  been  corrected  and  if  the 
child  can  not  prove  that  he  has  made  conscientious  efforts  to  secure 
correction,  no  new  certificate  is  issued.  The  method  of  issuing  such 
certificates  is  discussed  later.^^  Where  they  are  in  use  it  is  usually 
(;laimed  that  they  make  treatment  more  certain  by  enabling  the 
child  to  earn  at  least  part  of  its  cost.  l 

The  refusal  of  employment  certificates  or  the  granting  of  only  tern 
porary  certificates  until  defects  have  been  corrected  is  a  particu-  jj 
larly  effective  method  of  securing  their  correction.  In  most  States,  |j 
if  treatment  is  recommended  by  the  school  physician,  his  recommen- 
dations may  be  neglected  bj^  the  child  and  his  parents  without  in- 
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jijiirring  any  penalty  as  long  as  a  child  remains  in  school.  But  the  re- 
SJiisal  of  an  emploj^ment  certificate  is  itself  a  penalty — often  a  severe 
iijQe — for  failure  to  have  defects  corrected;  and  as  a  result,  in  cities 
here  certificates  are  refused  on  account  of  physical  defects  or  where 
nly  temporary  certificates  are  issued  pending  their  correction,  many 
bildren  secure  treatment  for  defects  which  otherwise  would  be  neg- 
5cted. 

Whether  the  temporary  refusal  of  a  certificate  or  the  granting  of 
certificate  for  a  limited  time  is  the  better  method  of  securing  the 
Drrection  of  defects  depends  largely  upon  the  opportunities  which 
ae  particular  city  offers  for  free  medical  treatment,  and  this,  of 
Durse,  may  differ  with  the  character  of  the  defect.  The  smaller 
laces  are  not  usually  equipped  for  free  treatment  of  any  consider- 
ble  number  of  children.  Furthermore,  many  cities  which  have 
[inics  or  dispensaries  adequate  for  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  one 
ind  of  defect  are  not  equipped  to  give  free  treatment  to  any,  or  to 
lore  than  a  few  cases  of  another  kind  of  defect.  In  some  cities, 
owever,  a  considerable  variety  of  different  clinics  are  available,  and 
1  at  least  one  such  city  a  list  of  dispensaries  available  for  free  treat- 
lent  of  various  kinds  of  defects  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  card 
hich  is  given  the  child  to  take  to  his  parent  notifying  him  of 
le  defect  and  advising  treatment.  In  a  few  cities  various  social 
gencies  assist  in  building  up  the  health  of  children  who  are  re- 
used employment  certificates  because  of  their  physical  condition  by 
eing  that  they  are  furnished  with  milk  and  nourishing  food  or  by 
ending  them  for  a  period  to  the  country.  In  some  cities,  however, 
ot  even  free  dispensary  treatment  is  given  without  an  investiga- 
lon  to  determine  whether  the  family  is  actually  too  poor  to  pay  for 
reatment.  Where  such  is  the  case,  many  physicians  and  issuing 
flBcers  think  a  certificate  should  not  be  withheld  for  minor  defects 
ut  that  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  order  to  assist  in 
aying  for  his  treatment. 

Whatever  the  defect  found  the  child's  parents  should,  of  course, 
e  notified  of  its  existence.  Children  who  are  refused  certificates 
f  physical  fitness  for  work,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  are 
sually  told,  and  in  some  offices  their  parents  are  formally  notified, 
f  the  reason  for  refusal.^^  If  the  parent  is  present  at  the  time  of 
he  physical  examination  ^'  he  is  usually  urged  to  secure  treatment 
or  the  child.  In  some  cities,  however,  parents  are  not  notified 
irectly  of  defects  found  but  are  supposed  to  be  told  by  the  child. 
n  such  places,  of  course,  unless  the  child  is  refused  a  certificate. 


»*  See  p.  140.     Por  reports  t©  the  issuing  office  see  pp.  140-141,  166. 
«»  See  pp.  47-48,  77. 
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the  parent  may  never  know  of  the  defect  and  the  child  may  then 
fore  not  receive  treatment  which  his  parents  could  and  would  gladl 
supply  if  they  knew  the  need. 

The  success  attained,  not  only  in  securing  treatment  for  defect 
but  also  in  securing  a  healthful  environment  for  a  child  who  ha 
been  declared  physically  unfit  to  work,  depends  largely  upon  th 
provisions  made  for  public  supervision  over  his  daily  life.  Wher 
a  physically  defective  child  is  returned  to  school  ^*  and  medica 
inspection  of  schools  exists  the  child,  of  course,  remains  under  th 
care  of  the  school  physician.  In  at  least  one  city  the  school  attendLi;, 
ance  department,  when  notified  that  a  child  has  been  refused  hei^^ 
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cause  of  heart  trouble,  endeavors  to  have  his  school  principal  mak 
special  provision  for  his  care,  such  as  placing  him  in  a  classroon 
on  the  ground  floor.  Such  general  supervision  is  not  sufficient 
however,  to  secure  in  all  cases  the  treatment  and  oversight  needed 
Every  defective  child  should  be  reported  to  some  agency  which  wil 
follow  him  up  and  see  that  he  receives  whatever  treatment  is  requirec 
In  most  cities  cases  of  tuberculosis  or  other  communicable  disea& 
are  reported  at  once  to  the  health  department  and  are  followed  U] 
by  visiting  nurses  from  that  department.  But  as  yet  in  only  a  fev 
cities  are  all  children  refused  certificates  because  of  physical  defect 
referred  to  school  or  public-health  nurses  who  visit  the  homes  anc 
see  that  the  children  follow  the  treatment  prescribed. 

The  fourth  kind  of  action  which  may  be  taken  by  a  physician  ii 
regard  to  a  child  whom  he  finds  not  physically  fit  for  all  types  o 
work — refusal  of  a  certificate  for  a  particular  occupation — is  pos 
sible,  of  course,  only  in  States  where  the  physician  certifies  to  th( 
child's  phj^sical  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in  which  he  intend; 
to  engage,^^  and  even  in  these  States  many  physicians  pay  little  oi 
no  attention  to  the  character  of  the  occupation.  Few  examining 
physicians,  indeed,  have  ever  visited  the  establishments  where  th( 
children  they  certify  are  employed  or  have  ever  found  time  to  inform  \^ 
themselves  as  to  the  work  these  children  do  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions. In  one  city  it  was  found  that  the  physical  examination  was 
sometimes  given  before  the  promise  of  employment  specifying  what 
the  child  was  to  do  had  been  presented.^® 

In  cities  where  the  physicians  pay  some  attention  to  this  matter 
they  differ  widely,  moreover,  in  their  use  of  this  provision  and  only 
a  few  of  them  have  worked  out  standards  even  for  their  own  guidance. 
In  at  least  one  issuing  office,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
examining  physicians  had  agreed  upon  one  standard  of  height  an 
weight  for  any  occupation  and  a  higher  one  for  any  occupation  othe 

"  See  p.   192. 

«  See  pp.  83-84. 

"  See  pp.   49,  50-53. 
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;ian  messenger  or  errand  work.^^  And  some  physicians,  if  they  found 
■lat  a  child  had  heart  trouble,  however  slight,  authorized  his  em- 
loyment  only  in  light,  usually  sedentarjs  work.  In  one  cotton-mill 
'>wn  the  examining  physician  stated  that  he  watched  particularly 
i)r  any  defect  of  the  lungs  as  he  would  not  certify  a  child  witli 
'ich  a  defect  for  work  in  the  mills.  Other  physicians  insisted  on 
"jtdoor  work  for  certain  children.  It  was  found,  furthermore,  that 
\  a  few  cities  either  the  examining  physician  or  the  nurse  who 
'sisted  him  ^®  had  visited  the  larger  child-employing  establishments 
id  knew,  at  least  in  general,  the  character  of  work  which  children 
iere  required  to  do. 

'^  Even  when  used  with  the  greatest  possible  care  the  provision  under 

jhich  a  certificate  may  be  refused  for  certain  occupations  can  ac- 

;)mplish  its  purpose  completely  only  in  the  few  States  where  an 

„nployment  certificate  is  made  out  for  a  particular  occupation  and 

i'  new  one  must  be  secured  every  time   tlie  child's  occupation  is 

panged  even  though  his  employer  remains  the  same.^^     In  States 

Ihere  a  certificate  is  good  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  employer 

jily,  but  without  further  restriction,  this  employer  may  transfer  the 

lild  from  a  light  occupation  to  one  involving  considerable  physical 

rain.    And  in  States  where  a  certificate  is  good  in  the  hands  of 

ny  employer,  even  though  a  child  may  be  required  to  bring  a 

romise  of  emplo3'^ment  for  his  first  position,  neither  the  child  nor 

ayone  else  knows  when  he  applies  for  his  certificate  in  what  occu- 

ations  he  may  later  be  employed.     In  such  States  the  only  inter- 

retation  of  this  provision  under  which  it  can  accomplish  its  pur- 

ose  is  one  which  assumes  that  by  the  work  which  the  child  intends 

)  do  is  meant  any  work  which  he  could  legally  do  while  holding 

le  particular  kind  of  certificate.-" 

Furthermore,  even  in  States  in  which  an  employment  certificate 
';  good  only  for  the  particular  occupation  specified  it  is  extremely 
ifficult  to  make  sure  that  a  child  who  is  physically  fit  for  some 
jccupations  but  not  for  others  is  not  employed  in  an  occupation 
'j'hich  is  likely  to  injure  his  health.  In  the  first  place  the  provision 
lat  a  new  certificate  must  be  secured  for  each  new  occupation  is 
ery  difficult  to  enforce  in  cases  in  which  the  occupation,  but  not 
le  employer,  is  changed. ^^  An  employer  may  transfer  a  child  from 
ne  occupation  to  another  with  little  chance  of  detection.  In  the 
cond  place  the  physician's  judgment  depends  on  the  detail  and  the 
niform  terminology  in  the  description  of  the  occupation  given  in 


»'  See  also  p.  85. 

«S€e  p.   77. 

»»See  pp.  129-130.     See  also  p.  92. 
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I'  «  See  pp.  l.m  145,  218. 
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the  promise  of  employment.^^  And  in  the  third  place,  if  a  physiciai 
is  to  certify  a  child  for  certain  occupations  but  not  for  others,  h 
must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  physical  strain  but  with  th 
conditions  of  labor  involved  in  all  the  occupations  for  which  he  give 
certificates  of  physical  fitness.  Without  thorough  familiarity  witl 
the  requirements  of  the  different  occupations  a  physician  might,  fo 
example,  refuse  to  certify  a  boy  for  messenger  work  but  certify 
him  as  physically  fit  for  work  in  an  occupation  which  involved  lift 
ing  heaA^y  weights.  Conditions  of  labor  differ,  moreover,  in  differen 
establishments,  and  a  child  who  may  be  physically  fit  to  work  in  j 
certain  occupation  in  one  establishment  where,  for  example,  tb 
air  is  free  from  dust  in  the  room  in  which  that  occupation  is  car 
ried  on,  may  not  be  physically  fit  to  work  in  the  same  occupatioi 
in  another  establishment  where  the  air  of  the  workroom  is  ful 
of  dust. 

The  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  occupations  by  physicians  wh« 
examine  children  for  employment  certificates  is  not  confined,  how 
ever,  to  States  in  which  the  physician  certifies  that  a  child  is  physi 
cally  fit  to  be  employed  only  in  the  particular  occupation  for  whicl 
he  has  presented  a  promise  of  employment.  Wherever  the  physiciai 
is  directed  by  law  to  certify  that  the  child  is  physically  fit  to  be  em 
ployed  in  any  lawful  occupation  he  can  give  such  a  certificatioi 
intelligently  only  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  variou 
processes  in  which  the  child  may  be  employed  and  with. their  effec 
upon  the  health  and  physical  vigor  of  children.  As  a  rule  physical  fit 
ness  for  any  occupation  is  interpreted  to  mean  sound  health,  or  soun( 
health  combined  with  normal  development,  or  merely  "  sufficiently 
sound  health."  "  Such  an  interpretation,  however,  is  not  adequate,  fo 
a  child  may  be  in  sound  health  and  yet  not  be  strong  enough  to  engag 
in  heavy  labor  without  danger  of  injury.  In  all  places,  therefore 
where  the  examining  physician  is  required  to  certify  that  childrei 
are  fit  either  for  particular  occupations  or  for  any  occupation  h< 
should  be  allowed  time  and  should  be  required  to  visit  the  establish 
ments  where  children  are  employed  and  familiarize  himself  witl 
their  occupations  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
In  places  where  most  of  the  working  children  are  employed  in  i 
single  industry,  as  in  a  cotton-mill  town,  this  is  comparatively  easy 
but  it  is  no  small  task  in  cities  with  diversified  commerce  and  manu 
facturing  industries.  Furthermore,  these  physicians  should  mak< 
studies  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  various  occupations  upon  chil 
dren  of  different  types,^*  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  inter 
change   of  the   results  of   these   studies.     And,   finally,   standards 
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81J  should  be  developed  for  the  granting  or  refusal  of  certificates  to 
various  types  of  children  for  various  occupations. 

Reexaminations. 

The  requirement  of  a  reexamination  when  a  child  changes  his 
position  or  his  occupation  is  intended  primarily  to  enforce  a  law 
which  provides  that  his  certificate  of  physical  fitness  shall  be  for 
a  specific  occupation.^^  But  it  is  also  designed  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection which  the  first  examination  offers  the  health  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  industry  to  children  who  have  been  at  work 
for  some  time  though  they  are  still  of  certificate  age.  Where  a 
physical  examination  is  given  only  when  a  child  first  enters  in- 
dustry, once  at  work  he  passes  from  occupation  to  occupation  with- 
out further  supervision;  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  attempt  to  de- 
termine what  effect  his  labor  may  have  upon  him  or  to  make  sure 
that  he  remains  in  good  physical  condition.  Yet  changes  in  physical 
condition  after  the  initial  examination  must  result  frequently  in 
the  employment  of  children,  not  only  in  occupations  for  which  they 
are  physically  unfit,  but  when  they  are  not  fit  for  any  occupation 
whatever.  To  prevent  this,  a  reexamination  whenever  a  child 
changes  his  position  or  his  occupation,  or  at  stated  intervals  if  he 
makes  no  such  change,  is  essential. 

Reexaminations,  it  should  be  especially  noted,  furnish  an  im- 
portant means  of  discovering  the  effect  of  the  occupations  engaged 
in  upon  the  child's  physique  and  vitality.^®  As  already  suggested,^^ 
the  determination  of  the  effects  of  specific  occupations  upon  chil- 
dren of  different  types  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  children  examined  but  also  for  the  protection  of  other  chil- 
dren of  the  same  types  who  may  in  future  apply  for  certificates  of 
physical  fitness  for  employment  in  these  occupations.  Wherever 
reexaminations  are  required  a  child  can  be  prevented  from  re- 
entering in  a  second  position  an  occupation  which  has  proved  in- 
jurious to  his  health,  and  other  children  of  the  same  physical  type 
can  be  protected  from  risk  of  injury  in  such  an  occupation.  As 
previously  mentioned,^®  however,  to  accomplish  fully  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  not  merely  that  the  child  be  reexamined  whenever  he 
changes  positions  but  that  he  be  reexamined  whenever  he  changes 
occupations.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  physician,  in 
giving  the  reexamination,  make  all  the  tests  used  in  the  first  ex- 
amination and  that  he  note  especially  any  change  in  physical  condi- 
tion.   For  this  purpose  he  should  consult  the  records  of  all  previous 

=*  See  pp.  8S-84. 

«See  p.  153. 

«  See  p.  90. 

»See  p.  89.     See  also  pp.  129-130. 
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examinations,  including  any  wiiich  may  have  resulted  in  the  refusal 
of  a  certificate.^^ 

Reexaminations  when  children  change  either  their  positions  or 
their  occupations  are  specifically  required  in  only  a  few  States,  but 
the  requirement  of  such  an  examination  is  implied  wherever  the  law, 
in  addition  to  specifj-ing  that  a  child  shall  be  physically  fit  for  the 
work  he  intends  to  do,  provides  either  that  he  shall  secure  a  new 
certificate  and  bring  a  new  promise  of  employment  for  each  new  posi- 
tion or  occupation,  or  that  he  shall  go  back  to  the  issuing  oiRce  to  have 
his  old  certificate  renewed  for  the  new  employer.^"  In  many  places, 
however,  where  the  law  appears  to  require  that  children  be  reexamined 
when  applying  for  subsequent  certificates  these  examinations  are  not 
given  or,  if  given,  are  even  more  likely  to  be  made  a  mere  form  than  are 
examinations  of  children  who  are  applying  for  their  first  employment 
certificates.  In  some  places  they  are  given  only  if  a  specified  period — 
usually  from  two  months  to  a  year — has  elapsed  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, or  if  the  child  appears  to  be  in  poor  physical  condition, 
or  if  some  defect  was  noted  at  the  time  of  the  pre\aous  examination. 
In  some  issuing  offices  in  States  where  the  law  requires  childreji  to 
be  physically  fit  for  the  occupations  in  which  they  expect  to  engage, 
a  reexamination  is  required  only  when  the  child  enters  a  new  oc- 
cupation. This  means,  of  course,  that  the  opportunity  is  lost  of 
preventing  him  from  reentering  an  occupation  which  may  have 
proved  injurious."'^  In  a  number  of  offices  in  one  such  State  it  was 
found,  not  only  that  no  reexamination  was  given  in  any  case,  but 
that  the  issuing  officer  did  not  even  consult  the  records  to  find  out 
whether  the  physician  had  noted  any  defect  Avhich  might  have  caused 
him  to  certify  the  child  for  light  work  only.  And  in  some  such 
offices  no  records  existed  beyond  the  physician's  signature  to  the 
previous  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  issuing  officer  to  discover  whether  the  physician  would  have 
certified  the  child  for  a  different  occupation  than  the  one  for  which 
the  first  promise  of  employment  was  presented.^^  In  these  offices,  of 
course,  whatever  distinctions  the  examining  physician  makes  in 
regard  to  occupations  for  a  particular  child  ^^  have  no  influence  over 
any  occupation  except  the  first.  Later  the  child  may  be,  and  not 
infrequently  is,  permitted  to  work  in  occupations  involving  much 
too  heavy  strain  for  his  physique. 

»  See  p.   166. 

»oSee  pp.   129-130,   143-148, 

"  See  p.  88. 

"  See  p.  166.  .         - 

»«See  pp.  88-eO. 
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Even  when  the  law  requires  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  examina- 
ition,^*  the  child  shall  be  physically  fit  to  engage  in  any  lawful  occupa- 
jtion,  reexaminations  are  necessary  if  his  health  is  to  be  adequately 
protected.  The  child's  physical  condition  may  change,  either  be- 
cause of  his  emplo3anent  or  for  other  reasons.  Physical  defects  and 
weaknesses  often  become  apparent  only  when  a  child  is  tested  by  the 
strain  of  industrial  employment. 

The  amount  of  protection  to  the  health  of  working  children  offered 
by  a  provision  requiring  reexamination  on  change  of  position  or 
occupation  depends,  however,  on  the  number  of  such  changes.  If 
the  child  does  not  change  his  position  or  occupation  this  provision, 
of  course,  is  of  no  assistance.  Even  the  conscientious  enforcement 
of  a  provision  i-equiring  a  new  certificate  of  physical  fitness  every 
time  a  child's  position  or  occupation  is  changed,  therefore,  does  not 
insure  adequate  and  uniform  health  supervision  of  all  employed 
children. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  supervision  over  the  health  of  chil- 
dren while  at  work  a  number  of  States  have  provided  that  industrial 
I  inspectors  or  other  State  officials  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws 
may  require  any  child  under  16  or,  sometimes,  18  years  of  age  who 
appears  physically  unfit  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  to  be 
examined  by  a  physician  and,  if  the  physician's  report  is  unfavor- 
able, may  revoke  the  child's  certificate.^^  In  at  least  one  State  such 
an  examination  may  be  required  of  any  child,  regardless  of  his 
appearance;  but  in  another  State,  in  which  the  evidence  of  age  de- 
manded for  a  certificate  is  weak,  it  may  be  required  only  if  the  child 
appears  to  be  under  age.  In  most  States  which  have  such  provisions, 
however,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used ;  and  even  if  used  freely,  they 
could  be  of  little  more  assistance  in  protecting  the  health  of  all  work- 
j  ing  children  than  provisions  requiring  applicants  for  employment 
|l  certificates  to  have  physical  examinations  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  issuing  officer.^^  Even  when,  as  in  at  least  one  State,  a  medical 
inspector  of  the  labor  depart ment,^^  instead  of  an  industrial  inspec- 
tor, picks  out  the  children  to  be  examined,  this  provision  has  been 
little  used,  and  consequently  is  of  little  value,  because  the  staff  of 
medical  inspectors  is  inadequate  and  has  many  other  duties. 

The  only  provision  which  would  insure  adequate  supervision  over 
the  health  of  all  children  after  their  entrance  into  industry  would 
be  one  requiring  periodical  examinations,  at  least  annually,  to  deter- 
mine changes  in  physical  condition  and  the  effect  of  occupations. 
The  committee  of  physicians  appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau 


"See  pp.  83-84. 
^  See  pp.  73-74. 
w  See  pp.  78-80. 
«  See  p.  205,  footnote  10. 
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to  formulate  standards  of  normal  development  and  sound  health  n" 
included  in  its  preliminary  report  the  following  recommendations :  **  if^*^ 

lis: 
PERIODICAL  REEXAMINATIONS  FOR  ALL  WORKING  CHILDREN. 

All  employed  children  up  to  the  age  of  18  should  have  at  least  one  yearly 
physical  examination,  to  be  made  by  a  public  medical  officer  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  examiner  more  frequent 
examinations  are  desirable,  the  child  should  be  ordered  to  report  at  stated 
intervals  for  this  purpose.  These  examinations  should  take  place  in  the 
certificate-issuing  office,  in  the  continuation  school,  or  in  the  establishment  in 
which  the  child  is  employed. 

Only  one  State  as  yet  requires  such  examinations,  but  in  States 
and  cities  where  continuation-school  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
where  there  is  medical  inspection  of  continuation-school  pupils, 
physical  examinations  could  be  made  at  regular  intervals  of  all 
children  in  these  schools — i.  e.,  of  all  children  of  compulsory  con- 
tinuation-school attendance  age  who  are  legally  employed.  Power 
to  give  these  examinations  would  not  alone  be  adequate,  however, 
to  secure  the  correction  of  defects  or  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  who  were  physically  unfit  for  work.  Only  if  the  physicians 
who  examined  children  in  continuation  schools  had  the  power  to 
revoke  or  cause  the  revocation  of  the  employment  certificate  of  any 
child  who  was  found  to  be  in  bad  physical  condition  would  the 
child's  health  be  adequately  protected.^' 

State  supervision.** 

The  physical  standards  for  entering  employment  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  for  all  children  in  the  State.  The  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  them  the  same  are :  First,  lack  of  ade 
quate  appropriations ;  second,  diffusion  of  responsibility  among  many 
different  physicians;  third,  lack  of  standard  tests  and  of  a  standard 
basis  for  decisions  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken;  and  fourth,  lack  of 
supervision  by  any  State  agency,  and  in  many  cities  even  by  any 
city  agency,*^  over  the  work  of  the  various  examining  physicians.  Be- 
cause of  inadequate  appropriations,  in  many  places  where  physical 
examinations  are  required  by  law  they  are  not  actually  given  and  in 
many  others  they  are  so  hastily  and  perfunctorily  given  as  to  be  of 
little  value.*^  As  for  the  number  of  examining  physicians,  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  its  necessary  diffusion  among  a  considerable 


»"  See  Physical  Standards  for  Working  Children.  Preliminary  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to  formulate 
standards  of  normal  development  and  sound  health  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  exam- 
ining children  entering  employment  and  children  at  work,  p.  11.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  79.     Second  edition.     Washington,  1921. 

30  See  p.  31.     See  also  pp.   197-198. 

"See  pp.   79,  81-82.      See  also  p.   70. 

"  See  pp.  76-77. 

*»See  pp.   74,  75-76,   77,  80-83. 
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lumber  of  physicians  *^  at  best — though  this  work  could  usually  be 
joncentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller  group  of  individuals  than 
t  is  at  present — must  inevitably  lead  to  the  application  of  different 
itandards  unless  uniform  tests  are  used  and  uniform  decisions  are 
nade  in  regard  to  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  children  with  certain 
iefects.  And  such  uniform  tests  can  not  even  be  developed,  and  if 
developed  would  not  be  used,  without  close  supervision  over  all  ex- 
imining  physicians  by  some  State  agency. 

The  first  essential  in  the  standardization  of  examinations  for  physi- 
cal fitness  to  work  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  basis  for  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  permanent  or  temporary  refusal  of  a  physi- 
ian's  certificate  of  health  is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  blank  for  use 
throughout  the  State  and  of  adequate  instructions  for  making  the 
tests  indicated  on  the  form.**  These  instructions  should  cover  both 
;he  methods  of  giving  the  tests  and  the  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to 
'"^jall  possible  defects  which  may  be  found.  Even  if  all  the  children  in 
a  State  could  be  examined  by  one  physician,  a  form  on  which  to 
record  the  results  of  the  tests  would  still  be  needed  to  secure  uni- 
formity, though  instructions  for  giving  the  tests  and  for  the  action 
to  be  taken  might  be  omitted.  But  in  the  larger  industrial  centers 
not  even  all  the  applicants  in  a  single  city  can  be  examined  by  the 
same  physician,  and,  therefore,  not  even  the  children  of  that  city  will 
be  given  examinations  of  approximately  the  same  degree  of  thorough- 
ness unless  detailed  instructions  are  given  to  and  followed  by  all 
examining  physicians.  Furthermore,  in  all  places  the  examining 
physicians  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  uniform  standards 
will  not  be  applied  unless  each  new  physician  has,  as  a  guide,  a  form 
giving  the  tests  to  be  made  and  instructions  for  making  them  and  for 
arriving  at  decisions  as  to  whether  a  particular  child  should  be  given 
or  refused  a  certificate,  should  be  allowed  to  work  temporarily  while 
under  treatment  for  defects,  or  should  be  permitted  to  work  only  in 
certain  occupations. 

The  perfunctory  character  of  the  examinations  often  given  for 
physical  fitness  to  work  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  physicians 
who  make  these  examinations  are  rarely  furnished  with  instructions 
of  any  kind  and,  if  required  to  keep  any  records,  are  not  obliged  to 
fill  out  detailed  forms  covering  definite  tests  which  they  are  expected 
to  make.  As  already  noted,*^  where  the  physician  merely  signs  a 
general  statement  concerning  the  child's  physical  condition  he  is  very 
likely  to  make  a  perfunctory  examination,  and  to  keep  either  no  record 

"  See  pp.   74-75,   76.  77-78,  82. 

**  For  the  recommendations  as  to  forms  made  by  the  committee  of  physicians  appointed 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  see  Physical  Standards  for  Working  Children,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  79. 

"See  p.  81  et  seq. 
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whatever  or  only  a  memorandum  of  the  child's  name,  the  date,  an»iilel) 
the  results  of  the  examination,  sometimes  for  his  own  future  referencpj  1 
and  sometimes  for  Use  in  Connection  with  his  application  for  a  felts ' 
for  giving  the  examination.*®  It  should  be  mentioned  to  their  credil  *" 
however,  that  certain  examining  physicians,  even  without  being  fur 
nished  with  blank  forms  for  the  purpose,  keep  a  complete  record  o 
the  examinations  which  they  give. 

In  a  few  States  and  in  certain  cities  in  other  States  forms  are  pro 
vided  for  entering  the  results  of  physical  examinations."  Thes 
forms  differ  widely,  some  enumerating  only  a  few  points  and  other 
going  into  great  detail.  They  usually  cover  the  child's  past  history  o 
diseases,  as  well  as  his  present  condition,  and  sometimes  they  als< 
contain  questions  as  to  the  child's  family  history,  such  as  the  numbe 
of  living  and  dead  members  of  the  family  and  the  causes  of  death 
These  forms  constitute  in  effect  instructions  as  to  the  points  to  b 
covered  by  the  physician  in  his  examination.  They  do  not  usuall; 
specify  the  precise  method  to  be  used  in  making  the  tests,  but  some 
times  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  complete  instructions  as  U 
the  methods  of  examination  and  sometimes  as  to  the  decisions  t< 
be  made  in  case  of  certain  defects.*^  The  form  for  recording  ii 
detail  the  results  of  an  examination  is  sometimes  in  addition  to  th( 
actual  certificate  of  physical  fitness.  In  that  case  the  latter  documen. 
is  merely  a  card  which  is  taken  by  the  child  from  the  physician  to  th« 
issuing  officer. 

In  the  States  which  have  uniform  blanks  for  recording  the  result 
of  physical  examinations,  these  forms  have  been  drafted  and  theii 
use  has  been  prescribed  by  some  State  agency,  usually  the  agencj 
which  has  general  supervision  over  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  law.*^  Authority  to  require  the  use  of  such  forms  in  theory 
gives  this  State  agency  power  to  determine  the  character  of  the  ex- 
amination to  be  made  throughout  the  State.  In  practice,  however 
it  merely  increases  the  probability,  but  does  not  alone  guarantee,  thai 
uniform  methods  will  actually  be  used. 

Only  a  system  of  State  supervision  capable,  not  only  of  prescrib 
ing  the  character  of  the  examination,  but  also  of  insuring  that 
the  tests  will  always  be  given  in  the  manner  prescribed  and  that! 
finding  of  the  same  defects  will  always  result  in  the  same  action 
in  regard  to  a  physician's  certificate,  can  insure  the  same  health  pro- 
tection for  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Without  uniform  and  de- 
tailed forms  and  instructions  each  physician  will  inevitably  be  u 
law  unto  himself  and   as  many  different  physical   standards   are 

«See  p.  82. 

"See  pp.   134-135,   166,   169-170. 

*«  See  pp.  84-91. 

"See  pp.  34-35,  35-36,  42-44. 
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iia  likely  to  be  applied  to  applicants  for  certificates  as  there  are  examin- 
mng  physicians  in  the  State.    But  without  supervision  to  insure  the 
f^Use  of  such  forms  and  instructions  the  same  diversity  may  occur 
't^  in  States  where  they  are  provided  as  where  they  are  not.     Some 
^  State  agency,  therefore,  preferably  in  most  States  the  agency  which 
"lis  charged  with  the  general  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,^" 
not  only  should  have  authority  to  draft,  furnish,  and  prescribe  the 
ojuse  of  forms  and  to  issue  instructions  to  examining  physicians  as 
Sf  to  their  use,  but  should  also  have  authority  to  require  from  these 
physicians  detailed  reports  or  duplicate  records  of  all  examinations 
made  by  them.^^    "  Each  such  department,"  the  committee  of  physi- 
cians appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  stated,  "should  employ 
one  or  more  physicians  qualified  in  industrial  hygiene,  who  shall 
l^lbe  authorized  and  required  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  local  ex- 
4  amining  physicians."  ^^ 

Ijj      Until  some  adequate  system  of  central  supervision  is  established 
fjwide  variations  are  sure  to  continue  in  examinations  for  physical 
<'  fitness  within  each  State,  and  often  within  a  single  city,  and  these 
examinations  will  inevitably  remain  in  most  places  insufficient  to 
i  protect  the  health  of  working  children.     Without  such  supervision 
many  physicians  are  certain,  indeed,  to  regard  these  examinations 
as  a  mere  formality  instead  of  as  an  opportunity  to  detect   and 
remedy  physical  defects  which,  if  not  attended  to,  may  seriously 
affect  the  child's  health,  and  prevent  his  employment  in  an  occu- 
pation which  may  result  in  physical  injury.     Only  efficient  State 
'  supervision  can  give  anything  like  uniform  and  adequate  health 
protection  to  children  throughout  an  entire  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  educational  requirements  for  employment  certificates,  like  the 
physical,  differ  widely  among  States.  The  most  usual  requirement  is 
completion  of  a  certain  grade  or  of  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  certain  grade,^^  but  the  grade  ranges  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth.  In  a  few  States  the  law  requires  only  completion  of  certain 
studies  of  the  grade  specified.^*  Some  States,  however,  prescribe  a 
standard  which  is  independent  of  any  school  classification,  such  as 
that  a  child  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences,  some- 
times in  English  and  sometimes  apparently  in  any  language,  or  shall 
be  able  both  to  read  and  write  and  to  perform  certain  operations  in 

»>See   pp.   34-35,  42-43. 
"  See  p.  166. 

62  Physical  Standards  for  Working  Children.  U.  S.  Cliildren's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  79,  p.  11. 

"See  pp.   107-111. 
"  See  p.  105. 
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arithmetic.  To  these  requirements  a  number  of  laws  add  a  pro-  |il 
vision  that  the  child  must  have  attended  school  "  re^larly,"  or  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  during  the  year  previous  either  to  his  four 
teenth  birthday  or  to  the  date  of  his  application  for  a  certificate." 
Some  laws  permit  a  child  who  has  been  in  school  for  a  certain  number  iiiiit' 
of  years  to  go  to  work  regardless  of  his  progress  in  school,  usually 
on  condition  that  the  principal,  teacher,  or  superintendent  certifies  k 
that  the  child  is  mentally  incapable  of  attaining  the  required  stand 
ard.  Still  other  States  allow  all  educational  requirements  to  be 
waived  for  children  who  are  pronounced  mentally  defective.'®  Some 
States,  however,  still  have  no  educational  standard  whatever  even 
for  employment  during  school  hours,  and  many  have  no  standard,  or  a  t 
very  low  one,  for  employment  outside  school  hours  or  during  vacation  4 
periods.^^ 

Tlie   responsibility  for  enforcing  educational   requirements  may" 
rest  upon  officials  of  the  school  or  of  the  school  system  in  which  the 
child  has  been  enrolled,  or  upon  the  issuing  officer,  or  upon  both,  bki 
Where  the  educational  requirement  is  completion  of  a  certain  grade  li* 
its  fulfillment  must  naturally  be  shown  by  presentation  of  a  school  |(| 
record.'* 

As  already  stated,'^  if  this  is  the  sole  requirement,  the  issuing  officer 
may  have  no  responsibility  beyond  seeing  that  the  school  record  is 
properly  made  out,  shows  the  required  facts,  and  appeal's  to  be  an 
uuthentic  documen^^"  Sometimes,  however,  he  must  "  approve  "  the 
school  record  as  showing  fulfillment  of  the  requirements.*^  In  some 
States  the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  child's  school  is  also  required  to 
certify  to  other  requirements,  such  as  the  child's  abilitj^  to  read  and 
write  English  or  to  perform  certain  operations  in  arithmetic.  And 
usually,  where  there  is  a  school-attendance  requirement  for  an  em- 
ployment certificate,  one  or  more  local  school  authorities  must  certify 
to  its  fulfillment.  Wherever  the  attendance  has  been  in  more  than 
one  school,  however,  the  issuing  officer  is  in  most  places  responsible 
for  seeing  that  this  requirement  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  issuing  officer  is  usually  for  the  en-  j| 
forcement  of  educational  attainments  which  are  independent  of  the 
grade  completed.    Even  in  States  where  a  definite  grade  must  have 
been  finished  the  issuing  officer  is  often  required  by  law  to  certify 
to  the  child's  attainment  of  some  special  proficiency  in  English,  L 
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^See  pp.  104,   117-120. 

68  See  pp.   120-123.      See   also   pp.   115-116. 
'  B7  See  pp.   150-151. 

*s  Throughout  this  report  the  term  "  school  record  "  is  used  to  designate  a  report  from 
a  school  ceitifjing  to  facts  in  regard  to  a  child's  school  work.  In  some  States,  howerer, 
such  doeumonts  are  called  "  school  certificates." 

"•See  p.  30. 

•«  See  pp.  99-107. 

«See  pp.  30,  112-113. 
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trithmetic,  or  other  subjects,  and  sometimes  to  his  fulfillment  of  all 
he  requirements  of  the  law.  In  these  States  the  responsibility  for 
ulfillment  of  the  requirements  is  sometimes  divided  between  the 
chool  principal  or  teacher,  who  certifies  to  the  grade  completed, 
,nd  the  issuing  officer,  who  certifies  to  the  educational  attainments, 
n  States,  however,  which  have  no  grade  requirement  but  specify 
lirectly  the  amount  of  education  which  a  child  must  have  to  go 
o  work,  the  entire  burden  of  determining  whether  a  child  has  the 
ducational  qualifications  for  an  employment  certificate  may  rest 
pon  the  issuing  officer.  Although  the  law  does  not,  as  a  rule,  specify 
low  the  issuing  officer  shall  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  facts  to  which 
le  must  certify,  it  sometimes  requires  an  examination  at  the  issuing 
ffice.  In  practice,  though  issuing  officers  in  these  States  often 
lemand  school  records  as  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  requirements, 
he  more  conscientious  ones  usually  fall  back  upon  special  examina- 
ejions  at  least  in  doubtful  cases.^-  In  any  event,  these  issuing  officers 
nust  themselves  bear  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  acceptance  of 
chool  records  as  well  as  for  whatever  examinations  they  give.®^ 

school  records. 

A  school  record  must  necessarily  be  issued  by  some  official  of  the 
chool  which  the  child  has  attended  or  of  the  system  of  which  that 
;chool  is  a  part.  Usually  such  records  are  issued  by  the  principal 
>r  person  in  charge  of  the  individual  school,  but  sometimes  they  are 
ssued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Even  in  the  latter  case  they 
:ome,  though  indirectly,  from  the  person  in  charge  of  the  individual 
ichool,  who  sends  them  to  the  superintendent.  As  a  rule,  the  law 
•equires  definitely  that  the  record  must  be  from  the  school  which 
he  child  last  attended.  The  issuing  of  school  records  is  usually, 
herefore,  scattered  among  a  considerable  number  of  local  officials 
)f  as  many  different  schools — public,  private,  and  parochial — as 
xist  in  the  community."*  In  some  places,  however,  arrangements 
lave  been  made  whereby  only  one  official,  usually  the  superintendent, 
s  designated  to  issue  school  records  for  each  different  group  of 
iChools,  as  for  the  public  schools  and  for  the  parochial  schools  main- 
ained  by  each  different  church  organization.  Where  such  an 
irrangement  has  been  made  the  issuing  officer  recognizes  only  school 
•ecords  issued  by  the  designated  officials.  In  at  least  one  State  school 
•ecords  are  issued  in  ceitain  cities  and  school  districts  only  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  so  that  in  such  places  he  has 
jontrol  over  the  issuance  of  school  records  even  to  parochial  school 

«  Se*>  pp.  111-117. 

•»See  p.   30. 

•♦  For  the  procedure  in  regard  to  school  records  of  children  who  last  attended  school 
n  some  other  community  than  the  one  where  they  are  applying  for  employmeut  certifi- 
;ates,  see  pp.  104-105. 
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children.  In  practice,  however,  as  the  superintendent  frequently  doe 
not  keep  in  his  office  records  of  the  standing  even  of  public-scho(  left 
pupils,  and  rarely  has  such  records  for  parochial-school  pupils,  h  liter 
is  obliged  to  depend  in  most  places  upon  the  recommendation  of  tb  land 
child's  school  principal,  and  often  merely  countersigns  a  schoc  Mi 
record  given  the  child  by  his  principal,  (Idrei 

The  issuing  of  school  records  during  vacation  periods  ^^  is  a  specie  nalio 
problem  in  communities  where  all  such  records  are  issued  by  th  lenij 
principals  or  teachers  in  charge  of  separate  schools  and  where  n  lioai 
central  files  of  school  records  are  kept.  These  principals  and  teach  fo^ii 
ers  frequently  go  away  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  some  iool 
times  even  during  short  vacations,  and  in  their  absence  applicant  p 
for  employment  certificates  are  unable  to  procure  their  schoo 
records.®"  At  least  one  State  provides  that  during  the  absence  of  boti 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  school  las 
attended  a  child  may  procure  his  school  record  from  the  clerk  of  th|l(ivin 
school  board.  In  cities  which  have  a  superintendent  of  publi 
schools,  however,  the  superintendent's  office  is  usually  open  durin| 
the  entire  year,  and  in  many  such  cities  the  superintendent  keeps  oi 
file  duplicate  records  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  hi 
district.  In  these  cities,  of  course,  public-school  children  have  mllifi 
difficulty  in  securing  their  school  records  during  vacation.  And  ii  sor 
a  few  of  these  cities  the  records  in  the  superintendent's  office  in 
elude  school  histories  of  all  parochial-  as  well  as  all  public-schoo 
children. 

In  cities  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  keeps  no  central  filtK 
of  duplicate  school  records,  various  other  methods  have  been  devised  k 
to  meet  the  difficulty  in  securing  school  records  during  vacations 
Under  laws  which  permit  the  issuance  of  vacation  certificates  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  school  record,®^  such  certificates  are  often  tiii 
issued  in  lieu  of  regular  certificates  during  school  vacations;  when' 
school  opens  the  children  secure  their  school  records  and  exchangi 
their  vacation  for  regular  certificates.     Where  the  law  prescribes]  T 
educational  requirements  for  vacation  certificates  children  are  some- 
times allowed  to  present  ordinary  report  or  promotion  cards,  and 
certificates  of  graduation  from  grammar  school  are  often  accepted  (tt 
even  during  school  term  in  lieu  of  school  records.    In  some  cities  the  Hi 
pupils  of  schools  from  which  many  children  go  to  work  are  told  at  ai 
the  close  of  the  school  year  that,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  positions  il 
before  school  opens  in  the  fall,  they  must  secure  their  school  records  ff 
at  once.    These  records  are  not  always  actuallj^  issued  at  that  time. 
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"^  In  some  States  the  requirement  of  a  school  record  may  be  waived,  and  an  examination 
may  be  ^ven  children  who  apply  for  an  employment  certificate  during  a  school  vacation. 
See  pp.   105,  112. 

««  See  pp.   136-137. 

"See  pp.   12,   150-151. 
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mt  in  at  least  one  city  are  made  out,  with  the  date  only  omitted,  and 

e  left  in  the  superintendent's  office  to  be  dated  and  given  to  the 

lildren  when  they  are  ready  to  apply  for  emplojmient  certificates. 

^i  another  city  all  schools,  both  public  and  private,  send  to  the 

tendance  department  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  records  of  all 

lildren  14  years  of  age,  and  of  all  to  become  11  during  the  summer 

ication,  who  have  complied  with  the  educational  requirements  for 

^'1  employment  certificate.     In  some  cases  the  records  of  children 

liho  are  not  yet  14  according  to  the  school  registers  are  also  sent 

rovided  they  have  met  the  educational  requirements^  because  the 

hool  registers  are  not  considered  conclusive  proof  of  age  and  be- 

tuse,  even  if  they  were,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  for  the  school 

iperintendent  to  pass  upon  any  other  qualification  than  the  edu- 

tional.     These  records  are  signed  by  the  school  principals  and 

e,  therefore,  ready  to  use   for  all  children  who  apply   for   em- 

4oyment  certificatevS  during  the  vacation. 

Wliether  the  records  of  all  children  or  only  of  those  who  may 

igjjply  for  emplo5^ment  certificates  during  a  school  vacation  are  kept, 

'[(central  file  of  duplicate  school  records  in  the  superintendent's  office 

ijems  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  school  records 

10  hen  the  schools  are  not  in  session.     In  most  cities  where  complete 

D!cords  are  kept  they  are  used,  not  only  for  children  who  apply 

iiring  vacation,  but  for  all  children  who  apply  at  any  time.     Fur- 

ihermore,  in  many  cities  in  which  employment  certificates  are  issued 

I  the  superintendent's  office  where  these  records  are  kept,  the  issuing 

{ficer  merely   consults   the   school  record  of  an   applicant  to  see 

i  hether  he   has   fulfilled   the  educational   requirements,   and   does 

ot  make  out  any  new  record  to  give  the  child  or  to  be  filed  with 

le  evidence  of  his  fulfillment  of  the  other  requirements.®*    And  in 

iher  such  cities  the  issuing  officer  consults  the  superintendent's  files 

»  check  up  the  statements  made  on  the  record  which  the  child  has 

•ought  from  his  school  principal. 

Th«^  only  objection  to  the  use  at  all  seasons  of  a  central  file  of 
[ipli jate  school  records  is  that  it  offers  the  principal  of  the  school 
hich  the  child  has  been  attending  and  his  teacher,  who  know  much 
jtter  his  needs  and  capabilities  than  can  the  superintendent,  no 
pportunity  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  school.®^  In 
.any  States,  however,  a  school  record  must  by  law  be  issued  to  any 
lild  who  has  met  the  requirements  and  in  such  States  efforts  to 
jrsuade  children  to  remain  in  school  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
feet.  Nevertheless,  in  one  such  State,  where  issuing  officers  may 
jfuse   an  employment  certificate  to  a  child   if  they  believe   sifch 

!«See  also  pp.  134-137. 
See  pp.  102,  105-106. 
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refusal  to  be  for  the  child's  best  interest/"  the  State  supervisin 
agency  requires  that  the  school  authorities  who  issue  school  recorc  (tJ 
shall  recommend  in  each  case  whether  or  not  an  employment  cei 
tificate  should  be  granted/^    In  this  State,  though  a  school  princip 
or  superintendent  has  no  authority  to  refuse  a  school  record  to 
child  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  may  recommend  tha  lopft 
the  certificate  be  refused  and,  if  he  does  so,  the  issuing  officer  is  ir 
structed  not  to  issue  the  certificate  without  a  hearing  at  which  all  thjioM 
interested  parties  have  an  opportunity  to  appear.    And  in  at  leas 
one  city  in  another  State,  where  a  central  file  of  duplicate  schoc  prfc 
records  is  consulted  for  the  child's  school  standing  and  attendance 
the  issuing  officer  always  telephones  the  principal  of  the  school  fror 
which  the  child  came  to  ask  whether  he  recommends  the  grantin; 
of  an  employment  certificate. 

In  some  cities  school  superintendents,  and  in  others  the  principal 
of  certain  schools,  have  made  administrative  rules  for  the  issuance  o 
school  records  or  for  recommending  that  employment  certificates  b 
granted.  This  may  be  done  under  a  law  allowing  the  school  author! 
ties  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  issuance  of  school  records,  o 
under  an  administrative  regulation  that  such  a  record  must  contaii 
the  recommendation  of  the  officer  who  signs  it  as  to  whether  or  no 
the  employment  certificate  should  be  issued.  Such  regulations  havi 
been  put  in  force,  also,  in  certain  cities  in  States  where  the  law  re 
quires  that  a  school  record  shall  be  issued  on  demand  of  any  chik 
who  has  fulfilled  certain  definite  requirements.  In  some  cities  th< 
superintendents  or  the  principals  or  teachers  of  certain  schools  wi> 
not  issue  a  school  record  until  the  parent  has  signed  a  blank  forn 
giving  his  or  her  consent  and  stating  the  reason  for  the  child's  goin^  ,pr 
to  work.  Furthermore,  individual  school  principals  and  teachers 
sometimes  put  forth  special  efforts,  not  only  to  make  sure  that  the 
parent  is  willing  to  have  the  child  go  to  work,  but  to  persuade  tht 
parent  to  allow  the  child  to  remain  in  school.  Some  school  princi- 
pals require  the  parent  to  appear  at  the  school  to  be  interviewed  be- 
fore they  will  grant  a  school  record,  and  others  visit  the  home  or 
have  a  teacher  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  parent  and 
attempting  to  find  some  way  to  keep  the  child  in  school.^^  Thesej 
efforts  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  to  prevent  chil-| 
dren  from  leaving  school  are,  perhaps,  more  effective  than  the  similarj 
efforts  of  issuing  officers  ^^  because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  madej 
before  any  break  has  occurred  in  the  child's  school  life. 

A  more  common  type  of  special  administrative  requirement  for 
the' issuing  of  school  records  is  intended  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
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"See  p.  30. 
"  See   pp.    lOft-KI". 
«See   pp.    lO.VlOe. 
«»Se€  pp.  48-49, 
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^  if  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  by  preventing  a  child  from 

ecuring  a  school  record — and  so  becoming  unsettled  in  his  school 

«rjvork  even  though  not  permitted  to  leave  before  his  certificate  is  ac- 

ually  issued  ''* — until  he  has  fulfilled  certain  other  requirements  for 

ji  employment  certificate.    For  example,  a  child  is  sometimes  required 

'w|o  produce  a  promise  of  employment,  sometimes  evidence  of  his  age, 

'"ind  sometimes  both,  before  he  is  given  a  school  record  entitling  him 

^iiio  an  employment  certificate.     Where  a  statement  of  consent  from 

^she  parent,  a  promise  of  employment,  and  evidence  of  age  are  all 

^Dresented  before  a  school  record  is  issued,  the  child  is  practically 

^'fissured,  when  he  secures  the  latter  document,  of  a  certificate  if  he 

'it?an  meet  the  physical  requirements.    The  promise  of  employment  and 

H  evidence  of  age  are  not  passed  upon  finally  by  the  official  who  issues 

;he  school  record,  but  must  be  presented  later,  usually  by  the  parent 

^Und  child  togethet,  at  the  issuing  office.     Nevertheless,  the  require- 

nent  that  these  documents  must  be  secured  before  a  school  record  is 

^  ssued  tends  in  mauUy  cases  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  shorten,  the  break 

^iDetween  school  and  industrial  life.''^ 

Even  more  necessary  than  such  additional  regulations  ft>r  the 
ssuance  of  school  records,  however,  is  the  fundamental  rule  that 
hey  should  be  issued  only  to  children  who  have  fulfilled  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  an  employment  certificate.^®  If  such  records 
are  given  to  children  who  have  not  fulfilled  these  requirements,  the 
minds  of  many  children  are  unsettled  and  their  interest  in  their 
school  work  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  false  hope  that  they  may 
soon  be  able  to  drop  school  for  industry.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
laws  of  many  States  a  school  record  may  be  issued  to  any  child  on 
application,  and  in  some  places  a  school  principal  will  fill  out  such  a 
form  for  a  child  who  has  not  met  the  attendance  or  sometimes  even 
the  grade  requirements,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  whether  the 
child  can  possibly  produce  any  supplementary  evidence  which  would 
entitle  him  to  a  certificate.^^  In  such  cases  the  record  shows,  of  course, 
the  grade  actually  completed  and  the  actual  amount  of  school  attend- 
ance, even  though  they  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements.  In  some 
places  the  same  form  of  record  is  given  to  children  who  are  trans- 
ferring from  one  school  to  another  as  to  children  who  are  apply- 
ing for  employment  certificates :  in  that  case  a  child's  school  principal 
may  not  even  know  the  purpose  for  which  the  record  is  desired  and 

«  See  pp.  191-192. 

"  Sometimes  children  are  merely  instructed  when  they  apply  for  their  school  records 
as  to  how  to  secare  these  other  documents.      See  pp.  130-133. 

'*  In  States  which  require  completion  only  of  certain  studies  of  a  specified  grade  chil- 
dren are,  of  course,  given  school  records,  and  later  certificates,  who  have  failed  in  other 
studies;.      See  ji.   97. 

"  See  pp.    106-107. 
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may  therefore  have  no  opportunity  to  endeavor  to  dissuade  the  child 
from  leaving  school. 

Wherever  an  attendance  requirement  ^'^  exists,  of  course,  either  in 
combination  with  or  as  an  alternative  to  other  requirements,  the  jj 
principal  of  the  school  last  attended  is  unable  of  his  own  knowledge 
to  certify  whether  a  child  who  may  have  attended  some  other  school 
during  part  of  the  period  can  meet  this  requirement.  In  at  least 
one  State,  however,  where  the  law  provides  that  school  records 
shall  not  be  issued  to  children  unless  they  have  attended  for  the 
requisite  period,  many  principals  actually  issue  such  records  to 
children  who  have  met  the  grade  requirement  but  have  not  been 
enrolled  in  that  particular  school  long  enough  to  meet  the  attend- 
ance requirement.  Sometimes  such  records  are  issued  to  all  appli- 
cants, leaving  to  the  issuing  officer  the  task  of  securing  whatever 
further  evidence  is  required.  But  sometimes  they  may  be  issued 
only  to  children  who  state  that  they  can  procure  and  produce  at  the 
certificate  office  records  showing  attendance  in  other  schools  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period.  Even  where  such  a  statement  is  required, 
however,  some  children  may  be  given  school  records  who  in  the  end 
are  unable  to  secure  employment  certificates  because  of  inability 
to  prove  fulfillment  of  the  attendance  requirements.  To  prevent 
this  the  school  authorities  who  issue  records  should  require  children 
who  have  not  fulfilled  the  attendance  requirements  in  the  schools 
under  their  supervision  to  present  to  them  evidence  as  to  attend- 
ance at  other  schools.  Nothing  can  be  lost,  and  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance of  the  child's  school  life  may  be  saved,  by  requiring  children  to 
present  such  evidence  before  securing  their  school  records  as  well 
as  later  when  applying  for  their  certificates. 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  the  school  record  of  a  child  who  last 
attended  school  in  some  other  city  than  the  one  in  which  he  makes 
application  for  an  employment  certificate  differs,  in  most  issuing 
offices,  according  to  the  place  where  the  child  has  been  in  school. 
If  the  other  city  is  in  the  same  State  the  child  is  usually  required  to 
send  for  his  school  record.  If  it  is  in  another  State  he  may  be 
required  to  send  the  special  form  of  school  record  in  use  in 
the  State  where  he  wishes  to  work  and  have  it  filled  out  and  returned 
by  his  former  school  principal  in  the  other  State,  or  he  may  be 
permitted  to  present  whatever  form  of  report  card  was  given  him 
at  the  former  school  provided  it  shows  fulfillment  of  the  educational 
requirements.  The  former  course  is  followed,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
States  where  the  law  specifies  the  precise  form  of  school  record  which 
must  be  presented;  and  in  some  offices  in  these  States  it  is  believed 
that  this  procedure  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  child,  with  little 
chance  of  detection,  to  fill  out  and  sign  the  form  himself  or  get  some 

"•See  pp.  98,  117,  120. 
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relative  or  friend  to  do  so,  and  that  a  report  on  the  form  actually 
lused  by  the  school  in  the  other  State  is  better  evidence  of  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements.  If  the  school  last  attended  was  in  some  foreign 
country  the  child  is  not  usually  asked  to  produce  any  school  record, 
as  records  from  such  schools  are  not,  as  a  rule,  held  to  prove  fulfill- 
ment of  the  educational  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate." 

In  some  States  the  law  provides  that^  in  case  such  a  record  can 
not  be  secured,  the  requirement  of  a  school  record  may  be  waived.^'^ 
In  such  cases  the  issuing  officer  is  responsible  for  securing  other 
evidence  of  the  child's  fulfillment,  sometimes  of  the  same  require- 
ments as  those  covered  by  the  school  record,  and  sometimes  of 
slightly  different  requirements  with  emphasis  usually  not  on  the 
grade  completed  but  on  the  child's  attainments.  Even  when  the 
requirement  of  a  school  record  prescribed  by  law  is  waived,  however, 
many  issuing  officers  demand  that  children  present  whatever  form 
of  record  they  can  secure  as  evidence  of  their  school  standing  ^°  or 
attendance,^^  or  both. 

The  law  usually  specifies,  at  least  in  general,  what  the  school 
record  shall  contain.  As  a  rule  it  must  state  the  grade  completed 
jand,  in  States  which  require  a  certain  period  of  school  attendance,  it 
imust  also  contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  or  weeks  of 
jattendance  during  the  specified  time.  Furthermore,  in  States  which 
require  such  attendance  in  a  school  where  certain  subjects  are 
taught  *^  it  usually  specifies  the  studies  which  the  child  has  pursued ; 
and  in  those  in  which  only  certain  subjects  of  the  grade  must  have 
been  completed  ®*  it  sometimes  adds  the  ratings  in  each  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  some  States  which  have  a  standard  of  education  inde- 
pendent of  grade  completed,®^  the  school  record  must  state  that  the 
child  has  attained  this  standard,  even  though  the  issuing  officer  may 
also  be  responsible  for  the  child's  fulfillment  of  this  requirement. 
Other  data  sometimes  added  to  the  school  record  include — in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  child's  name  and  address — his  age,  physical 
idescription,  general  conduct  in  school,  and  the  name  of  his  parent 
pr  guardian.  Sometimes  the  school-record  form  contains  a  warning 
to  the  employer  that  it  does  not  authorize  the  employment  of  the 
child.  And  in  at  least  one  State  it  calls  for  answers  to  questions 
not  only  as  to  whether  the  child's  school  principal  recommends  the 
granting  of  the  employment  certificate  but  also  as  to  whether  he 


™  See  pp.   Ill,   114,   120. 

^  For  another  class  of  cases  In  which  this  provlsioii  is  sometimes  used  see  pp.  H8-llf), 

«»See  p.  113. 

*»  See  p.  120. 

•»See  p.  109,  117. 

•*See  p.  97. 

•5  See  pp.  97-98. 
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tried  to  persuade  the  parents  to  keep  the  child  in  school  and  what 
reason  they  gave  for  not  doing  so.^® 

The  form  of  school  record  to  be  used  is  in  some  States  prescribed,  i'' 
and  in  a  few  it  is  also  furnished,  by  a  State  agency  ^"^ — sometimes  theiiti' 
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department  of  education  and  sometimes  the  labor  department  or 
industrial  commission.  In  many  States,  however,  each  city  or  town 
has  its  own  forms,  supplied  in  some  places  by  the  school  authorities 
and  in  others  by  the  issuing  office.  Where  the  school  authorities 
prepare  and  supply  their  own  forms  for  school  records  two  or  more 
different  forms  are  often  presented  at  the  certificate  office,  one  type 
issued  by  the  public  schools  and  others  by  the  various  kinds  of 
parochial  or  private  schools.  It  has  even  been  found  in  certain 
places  where  central  files  of  the  records  of  all  public-school  children 
were  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office  that  no  school-record  forms 
whatever  were  provided  for  parochial-school  children,  and  that  as 
a  result  various  kinds  of  statements  from  the  principals  of  these 
schools  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  formal  records.  In  other  places 
forms  have  been  found  in  use  which  did  not  contain  spaces  for  all 
the  data  required  by  law.  Where  these  forms  are  supplied  by  the  i^^ 
certificate-issuing  office,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  usually  uniform 
at  least  in  a  single  community.  Wherever  the  school-record  form 
is  not  prescribed  and  furnished  by  some  State  agency,  however,  t 
forms  used  in  different  places  within  the  State  sometimes  differ  '•' 
enough  to  cause  lack  of  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  the  ""i 
enforcement  of  the  educational  requirements.*^ 

Except  for  the  use  in  some  States  of  uniform  blank  forms  pre 
scribed,  and  sometimes  furnished,  by  a  State  agency,  few  States 
exercise  any  supervision,  even  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  over  the 
issuing  of  school  records.  The  State  department  of  education  has 
in  some  States  general  supervision  over  this  work,  but  usually  makes 
little  or  no  effort  to  exercise  its  powers.  Yet  in  many  States  ful 
fillment  of  the  educational  requirements  is  proved  solely  by  a  school 
record.  In  these  States,  of  course,  a  minimum  educational  standard 
for  employment  is  fixed  only  so  far  as  the  work  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  is  standardized  and  the  methods  of  all  the  nu 
merous  persons  authorized  to  issue  school  records  are  the  same. 
In  many  States,  for  example,  the  question  as  to  whether  school 
records  should  be  issued  to  children  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the 
educational  requirements  for  employment*^  is  left  entirely  to  the! 
discretion  of  the  school  principals  or  other  officials  who  issue  such 
records.    Even  in  a  single  city  some  principals  may  give,  and  others 
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«  See  pp.  101-102. 

«  See  p.  36. 

*•  For  the  filing  of  school  records  in  Oie  certificate  office  see  p.  166. 

•See  pp.  X03-104. 
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may  refuse,  school  records  to  children  who  have  not  fulfilled  the 
requirements.  Unsupervised  school  authorities  are  also  sure  to 
.differ  widely  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  administrative  dis- 
cretion they  may  have  as  to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  a  school 
record  or  of  a  reconmiendation  that  a  child  be  permitted  to  go  to 
work.®® 

Furthermore,  because  of  lack  of  supervision  over  their  issuance, 
the  educational  standards  for  these  records  differ  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  various  school  principals  in  a  single  city 
as  well  as  in  a  State.     Cases  have  been  found  in  which  a  child 
who   was  unable  to  secure  a  school  record   from  one  school  has 
changed  to  another  and  within  a  short  time  has  appeared  at  the 
issuing  office  with  a  school  record  granted  by  the  second  school. 
In  some  cases  children  have  even  obtained  such  a  record  from  a 
school  previously  attended  and  have  succeeded  in  passing  it  off 
at  the  issuing  office  as  from  the  school  last  attended.    And  in  some 
places  principals  and  teachers  have  been  found  who  were  so  un- 
(jfamiliar  with  the  requirements  of  the  child  labor  law  that  they 
jhad  issued  school  records  contrary  to  its  provisions  or  had  given 
jjadvice,  sometimes  in  writing,  to  children  or  employers  which  caused 
Jthem  to  violate  the  law.    The  school  authorities  who  are  permitted 
rjto  issue  school  records  for  employment  certificates  should  thoroughly 
Junderstand  the  law  and  should  cooperate  with  all  the  officials  who 
a.re  intrusted  with  its  enforcement.^^ 

Grade  requirements. 

The  lack  of  State  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  school  records 
affects  most  seriously  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  require  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  grade.  Only  a  school  record  can  prove  fulfill- 
ment of  this  requirement.  Uniformity  in  the  application  of  the 
requirement  depends  wholly,  therefore,  upon  uniformity  in  its  in- 
terpretation and  application  by  the  principals  and  superintendents 
who  issue  school  records  and  upon  uniformity  in  the  standards  of 
jthe  various  schools  from  which  such  records  are  accepted.  With- 
3ut  close  supervision  over  this  work,  however,  the  interpretation 
3f  the  law  and  the  methods  of  issuing  school  records  adopted  b}' 
local  school  authorities  are  sure  to  differ  considerably.  And  un- 
less some  State  agency  determines  the  standards  to  be  maintained 
by  all  schools  the  records  of  which  are  acceptable  as  evidence  of 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate,  school 
records  showing  completion   of  a   given   grade   are  sure  to  mean 


»»See  pp.  101-102. 
«  See  p.  192. 
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different  degrees   of  education   according  to  the   school   in   which 
the  grade  was  completed.®^ 

The  meaning  of  a  requirement  that  a  child  shall  have  completed Ij];! 
a  certain  grade,  or  certain  studies  of  a  grade,  seems  fairly  definite. 
Some  school  authorities,  however,  do  not  interpret  the  word  "  com- 
pleted "  to  mean  that  the  child  shall  have  received  a  promotion 
into  the  next  following  grade,  but  consider  that  a  child  who  has 
spent  a  year  in  a  grade  has  "  completed "  it  even  though  he  hat- 
not  passed  an  examination  for  promotion  to  the  next  grade  above. 
In  some  cities,  moreover,  it  was  found  that  a  child  who  had  spent 
two  years  in  a  grade  was,  as  a  rule,  considered  to  have  finished  the 
work  of  that  grade  and  was  promoted  even  though  he  could  not 
pass  the  examination.  The  reason  given  for  this  interpretation 
was  that  so  many  different  standards  are  found  among  teachers  in 
marking  examination  papers  that  a  child  may  be  passed  by  one 
teacher  who  would  have  failed  under  the  markings  of  another. 
Furthermore,  in  some  cities  certain  children,  usually  only  the  foreign 
bom,  are  drilled  in  the  "  essential "  subjects  of  the  grade  which  they 
must  have  completed  in  "  rapid  advancement "  or  special  "  employ- 
ment certificate"  classes.^^ 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  teachers,  and  even  principals,  have  deliberately  given  children 
unearned  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  leave  school  for  work.  Cases  have  been  found  in  which 
such  children  have  been  given  one  promotion  aft«r  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  others  in  which  they  have  been  promoted  two  grades 
at  a  time.  Especially  in  the  congested  districts  of  cities,  where  the 
schools  are  overcrowded  and  the  classes  large,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals are  very  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  permit  children 
who  are  stupid  or  troublesome  or  whose  parents  plead  unusual 
economic  need  for  their  earnings,  to  leave  school  for  -^ork  regard- 
less of  their  failure  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  cities  where  the  superintendent  keeps  duplicate  school  records  in 
his  office  he  can  detect  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  this  practice,  but  I 
even  in  these  cities  the  superintendent's  records  usually  cover  only', 
public-school  children.®*  Furthermore,  in  some  cities  where  such 
records  are  kept  they  are  not  used  to  check  this  abuse,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  child's  respect  for  the  law  at  the  same  time  that  it  deprives 
him  of  schooling  which  the  law  requires  he  should  have  before  as- 
suming the  burden  of  self-support.®^ 

"  For   a   discussion   of   State  supervision   over  examinations   at   the    issuing   office   see 
pp.   116-117. 

»»  See  also  p.  115. 
•*See  pp.  00-100. 
••For  other  methods  of  preventing  this  practice,  see  pp.  109-110,  113-114. 
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Completion  of  a  grade  is  usually  defined  as  completion  of  that 
grade  in  the  public  schools  of  the  place  where  the  application  is 
made  or  in  some  school  having  a  "  substantially  equivalent  course," 
or  as  completion  anywhere  of  an  "  equivalent "  or  "  substantially 
equivalent "  course  of  instruction.  In  a  few  States  this  provision  as 
to  the  educational  standard  for  employment  constitutes  the  only 
control  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  standards  of  private  and 
parochial  schools.  In  other  States  the  law  makes  certain  require- 
ments as  to  what  shall  be  taught  all  children  of  compulsory  school 
age.  In  certain  States,  for  example,  compulsory  school  attendance 
miist  be  at  a  day  school  in  which  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  English 
j  language,^®  or  the  children  must  receive  equivalent  instruction  else- 
where than  at  school.  Sometimes  the  law  also  provides  that,  if  a 
child  is  instructed  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  the  instruction 
shall  not  only  be  "substantially  equivalent"  to  that  given  children 
at  the  public  school  but  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  a  day 
and  for  at  least  as  many  days  or  weeks  during  the  year.  Some  laws, 
however,  provide  that  parochial  and  private  schools  shall  make  cer- 
tain reports  to  public-school  authorities,  either  local  or  State,  and  in 
some  States  the  work  of  such  schools  is  subject  to  the  approval  or 
under  the  supervision  of  such  authorities.  Where  only  reports  are 
required  they  are  usually  designed,  primarily  at  least,  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law.  But 
where  State  school  authorities  must  approve  or  supervise  the  work 
of  any  school  in  order  that  attendance  at  that  school  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law,  it  is  possible  for  these  authorities  to  standardize  the 
work  of  all  schools  from  which  school  records  are  accepted  as  show- 
ing fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  employment  certificates. 

In  considering  uniformity  in  standards  it  should  be  noted  that 
public  schools  are  under  the  management  of  local  school  boards,  with 
usually  a  certain  degree  of  guidance  from  a  State  department  of  edu- 
cation over  their  courses  of  study  in  the  various  grades  but  rarely 
with  any  effective  supervision  over  their  methods  or  results.  Uni- 
form examinations  throughout  a  State  are  rare,  and  frequently  in 
the  public  schools  of  a  single  city  promotions  from  one  grade  to 
another  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  individual  teachers.  Even 
where  a  unifoi-m  course  of  study  is  followed,  therefore,  public  schools 
may  differ  considerably  in  the  type  of  instruction  and  the  degree 
of  proficiency  required  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade;  and,  as 
a  result,  completion  of  a  certain  grade  in  one  school  may  mean  only 
roughly  the  same  degree  of  education  as  completion  of  that  grade 


0*  See  also  p.   117. 
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in  another  school.  In  some  cities,  however,  examinations  for  promo 
tion  are  carefully  checked  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  oi 
schools.  This  system  of  checking,  of  course,  not  only  insures  greater 
uniformity  in  the  educational  equipment  with  which  children  go  to 
work,  but  makes  it  impossible  for  principals  and  teachers  to  enable 
children  to  leave  school  on  employment  certificates  by  giving  them 
iindeserved  promotions.®^ 

Agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  the  superintendent  oi 
schools  in  one  city,  in  an  effort  to  introduce  greater  uniformity  into 
the  educational  equipment  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates 
required  that  every  child  who  had  not  completed  at  least  half  the 
work  of  the  grade  just  above  that  which  the  law  prescribed  as  the 
minimum,  should  pass  a  special  examination  before  he  was  given  a 
school  record.  These  special  examinations  were  held  in  each  school 
district  of  the  city  every  two  weeks  and  were  conducted  by  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  of  that  district  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  The  subjects  to  be  covered  by  tha 
examination  and  its  general  character  were  determined  by  the 
superintendent.  Authority  for  this  requirement  was  found  in  a  pro- 
vision of  law  that  the  school  record  should  be  issued  "  after  due  in- 
vestigation and  examination."  Such  a  plan,  applied  uniformly 
throughout  an  entire  city,  would  prevent  unearned  promotion  of 
children  desiring  employments^  and  would  insure  that  all  public 
school  children,  at  least,  would  meet  approximately  the  same  mini 
mum  educational  requirements  before  employment. 

The  differences  in  standards  between  various  parochial  and  private 
schools  and  between  them  and  the  public  schools  are  much  greater 
than  those  between  different  public  schools.  In  many  States,  in 
spite  of  the  stipulation  concerning  a  substantially  equivalent  course, 
the  education  of  children  who  have  completed  a  certain  grade  in  a 
parochial  or  private  school  may  differ  considerably  from  that  of  a 
child  who  has  completed  the  same  grade  in  a  public  school,  or  in 
some  other  parochial  or  private  school.  Some  States  do  not  exer- 
cise any  supervision  over  parochial  and  private  schools,  and  some  do 
not  even  require  that,  if  attendance  at  a  parochial  or  private  school 
is  to  be  accepted  under  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  teaching 
shall  be  in  English.  In  some  States  many  children  receive  all  their 
education  in  bilingual  schools  where  English  is  used  in  perhaps  half 
the  classes  and  some  foreign  language  in  the  other  half.  In  many 
localities,  however,  the  parochial  schools  voluntarily  cooperate  to 
keep  the  standards  of  their  different  grades  substantialh'  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  public  schools;  and  the  child  labor  laws  of  most  States 

•"See  p.  108. 
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make  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  English  language  one 
of  the  requirements  for  obtaining  an  employment  certificate. 

The  question  whether  completion  of  a  grade  in  some  other  city  or 
State  or  in  a  foreign  country  meets  the  educational  requirements  of  a 
State  is  similar  to  the  question  whether  a  school  record  shall  be  de- 
manded and  accepted  in  such  cases,*"  for  the  grade  completed  is 
usually  the  chief  educational  requirement  proved  by  a  school  record. 
If  the  city  is  in  the  State  where  the  child  applies  for  a  certificate, 
completion  of  a  designated  grade  is  usually  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  completion  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city  where  he  applies.  Even 
if  it  is  in  another  State,  most  issuing  officers  rarely  question  the 
equivalence  of  the  grade  standards.'  But  school  Avork  done  in  some 
foreign  city,  with  the  exception  in  some  places  of  British — usually 
Canadian — cities,  is  not  as  a  rule  accepted  as  equivalent  even  to  the 
work  of  a  much  lower  grade  in  a  public  school  in  this  country. 
The  methods  of  grading  and  courses  of  study  in  European  schools 
are  rarely  known  to  issuing  officers;  and,  therefore,  even  where  the 
compulsory  education  law  does  not  require  that  children  shall  attend 
schools  which  are  taught  in  the  English  language  or  in  which  certain 
definite  subjects  are  taught,  these  officers  usually  hold  that  children 
who  have  attended  school  only  in  foreign  countries  can  not  meet  the 
customary  requirement  of  the  child  labor  law  that  the  designated 
grade  must  have  been  completed  in  a  public  school  or  in  a  school 
having  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction. 

Examinations  at  issuing  office. 

In  some  States  and  cities  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of 
school  records  is  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  remedied  by  examinations 
at  the  issuing  office.  If  all  schools  were  under  the  close  supervision 
of  some  State  agency  which  could  insure  that  their  standards  were 
the  same  and  were  applied  equally  to  all  children  a  school  record 
would  doubtless  furnish  as  good  evidence  of  a  child's  education  as 
would  a  special  examination.  But  under  the  conditions  already 
described  the  educational  standards  of  a  law  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  enforced  in  all  cases  if,  even  in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  a 
school  record  signed  by  the  child's  principal  or  teacher,  the  issuing 
officer  must  certify  to  the  child's  educational  attainments.  Where, 
for  example,  it  is  required  not  only  that  the  principal  or  teacher 
sign  a  school  record  showing  completion  of  a  certain  grade  but 
that  the  issuing  officer  certify  that  the  child  is  able  to  read  and  write 
English  and  to  perform  certain  operations  in  arithmetic,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  insure  at  least  a  certain  ininimum  education 
among  children  from  different  schools  with  a  variety  of  standards. 

••See  pp.  104-105. 
'See  p.  137. 
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In  this  case  whatever  value  school  records  have  as  evidence  of  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  is  preserved  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible 
for  the  issuing  officer  to  refuse  certificates  to  children  who,  in  spite  ^jri 
of  their  school  records,  are  not  able  to  pass  his  examination.^ 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  examinations  by  issuing  officers 
effective  aids  in  preventing  children  from  going  to  work  before 
they  have  met  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law  is  that  in 
many  States  the  educational  attainments  to  which  the  issuing  officer 
certifies  represent  a  lower  grade  of  school  work  than  that  which  must 
have  been  completed  to  obtain  a  school  record.  In  these  States  the 
issuing  officer  can  not  give  an  examination  adapted  to  the  grade 
requirement.  Where,  for  example,  the  school  record  must  show  that 
the  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  but  the  issuing  officer  certifies 
only  to  his  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English, 
any  test  given  at  the  issuing  office  must  be  adapted  to  children  from 
about  the  third  or  fourth,  or  at  most  the  fifth,  grade,  and  the  school 
record  constitutes  the  only  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  the  real  edu- 
cational standard  of  the  State — completion  of  the  sixth  grade.  As 
a  result,  most  issuing  officers  in  such  States  accept  school  records  as 
sole  evidence  of  educational  fitness  for  work  and  give  no  examina- 
tions. Even  in  these  States,  however,  where  examinations  have  been 
given  they  have  demonstrated  the  great  need  for  some  method  inde- 
pendent of  school  records  of  determining  educational  attainments, 
for  not  a  few  cases  have  been  found  in  which  children  whose  school 
records  showed  completion  of  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  even  the  sixth 
grade  were  unable  to  pass  an  examination  adapted  approximately  to 
third-grade  pupils.  In  one  city  some  children  whose  school  records 
showed  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  have  failed  to  pass  a  simple 
literacy  test.  [sn 

Another  difficulty  in  securing  fulfillment  of  uniform  minimum  re-  P 
quirements  by  means  of  an  examination  is  that  in  many  States  the  111 
issuing  officer  certifies  to  educational  attainments  in  certain  subjects 
only — frequently  merely  reading  and  writing,  though  sometimes  also 
spelling  or  arithmetic,  or  both.  Some  of  these  States  have  no  stand- 
ard for  subjects  not  covered  by  the  isi?uing  officer's  certification,  but 
in  those  which  have  standards  in  other  subjects  the  school  record  |tt 
constitutes  sole  evidence  of  its  fulfillment.  pi 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  examination  which  may  be  given  is) 
by  the  issuing  officer  wherever  he  is  either  alone  or  jointly  with  i* 
the  child's  principal  or  teacher  responsible  for  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  is  in  many  places  an  effective  aid  in  preventing  children 
from  going  to  work  without  the  minimum  amount  of  education. 
These  examinations  may  be  given,  not  only  where  the  issuing  officer 

'  See  also  p.  30. 
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imust  certify  to  the  child's  educational  attainments,  either  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  such  a  certification  in  the  form  of  a  school  record 
from  the  child's  principal  or  teacher,  but  also  where  the  issuing 
jofficer  must  "  approve "  such  a  record  or  for  any  other  reason  has 
administrative  discretion  over  its  acceptance,^  and  where  he  may 
waive  the  requirement  that  a  record  be  presented.*  Where  the  law 
does  not  absolutely  require  a  school  record  or  where  this  requirement 
may  be  waived,  examinations  at  the  issuing  office  are  sometimes  used 
in  lieu  of  such  records  for  all  children  who  apply  during  school 
vacations.^ 

Few  State  laws  require  that  such  examinations  be  given;  and  the 
practice  as  to  giving  them  and  their  character  when  given  vary 
widely,  not  only  under  similar  laws  in  different  States  but  under  the 
jsame  law  in  a  single  State.  In  some  issuing  offices  such  examina- 
jtions  are  given  to  all  applicants,  regardless  of  their  school  records. 
In  most  offices,  however,  where  the  issuing  officer's  certification  is 
in  addition  to  a  school  record,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  those 
where  no  school  record  is  required  or  this  requirement  is  waived,® 
the  issuing  officer  in  practice  accepts,  in  lieu  of  an  examination,  the 
evidence  of  a  school  record  showing  completion  of  a  certain  grade. 
In  some  places  the  grade  completion  of  which  the  issuing  officer 
requires  shall  be  proved  by  the  school  record  is  the  same,  or  repre- 
sents practically  the  same  standard,  as  the  educational  requirement 
lo  which  the  issuing  officer  certifies.  But  frequently,  where  the  is- 
suing officer  must  certify  to  general  educational  attainments,  such 
as  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English  or  to  per- 
form certain  operations  in  arithmetic,  he  exempts  a  child  from  ex- 
amination only  if  the  school  record  shows  completion  of  a  grade 
which  represents  work  slightly  or  even  decidedly  more  advanced 
than  the  educational  attainments  required  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate. All  other  children  are  obliged  to  pass  an  educational  test. 
Under  such  a  system,  of  course,  comparatively  few  children  whose 
education  is  actually  below  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law 
can  obtain  employment  certificates  because  of  the  low  standards  of 
the  schools  from  which  they  come  or  the  slack  methods  of  their 
principals  or  teachers  in  issuing  school  records.  Furthermore,  such  a 
system  serves  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  teachers  to  help  children 
secure  employment  certificates  by  advancing  them  in  grade.^ 

Many  issuing  officers  who  must  certify  to  the  fulfillment  of  educa- 
tional requirements   refuse  to  accept  school  records  from  certain 

•  See  pp.  30,  98. 
♦See  p.   105. 
•See  p.   100. 
«See  p.   105. 
fSee  p.  108. 
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schools,  and  require  all  children  from  those  schools  to  take  examina 
tions.  Some  of  them  accept  only  school  records  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  where  the  child  applies  for  a  certificate ;  some  ^ 
accept  also  records  from  public  schools  in  other  cities  or  in  other 
States;  others  accept  records  from  any  approved  school,  including 
parochial  and  private;  and  still  others  accept  records  from  private 
or  parochial  schools  only  if  they  show  completion  of  a  higher  grade 
than  is  required  for  public-school  records. 

Children  who  have  attended  school  only  in  a  foreign  country,  if  not 
excluded  from  employment  by  an  attendance  ^  or  "  equivalent  course 
of  instruction"^  requirement,  are  usually  obliged  to  take  an  ex 
amination.  In  States  which  have  no  grade  or  attendance  require- 
ments, indeed,  immigrant  children  who  have  never  been  in  school 
in  this  country  but  can  prove  their  literacy  in  English—or  in  some 
States  in  any  language — and  have  attained  whatever  proficiency  in 
other  subjects  may  be  required,  are  granted  employment  certificates. 

Where  examinations  are  given  by  issuing  officers  their  character 
varies  widely.     In  a  State  which  requires  ability  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  English,  for  example,  some  issuing  officers  judge 
a  child  primarily  by  his  answers  to  questions  and  give  an  examina- 
tion only  if  he  appears  illiterate  or  speaks  poor  English.     Others 
require  the  child  to  write  his  name  and  address,  or  these  and  his 
employer's  name,  or  to  fill  in  an  application  for  an  employment 
certificate  or  some  other  form,  and  refuse  as  illiterate  any  child  who  b« 
is  unable  to  do  this.     Where  actual  tests  are  given,  moreover,  wide 
differences  are  found  in  the  interpretation  of  "  sim^Dle  sentences." 
Some  issuing  oflScers  use  as  a  standard  a  third-grade  reader,  while  m 
others  use  a  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  reader.    In  more  than  one  State  a 
test  has  been  used  which  could  without  difiiculty  be  passed  by  chil 
dren  who  had  completed  the  first  grade.    Furthermore,  some  issuing 
officers  give  a  test  only  in  reading  and  others  only  in  writing.     Some- 
times the  issuing  officer  uses  the  opportunity  to  impress  legal  oblfga 
tions  upon  the  child's  mind  by  requiring  him  to  write  such  a  sentence 
as  "  If  I  change  work  I  must  get  a  new  permit."    "V^Hiere  spelling  is  d 
also  required  a  child's  ability  to  spell  is  often  tested  only  if  his  ability 
to  read  and  write  appears  doubtful.     Arithmetic  tests  are  as  a  rule] 
more  standardized,  and  sometimes  a  child's  ability  to  pass  such  a  tii 
test  is  considered  proof  of  his  ability  also  to  read  and  write.     Injijta 
order  to  prevent  failures  due  merely  to  nervousness  in  the  unfamiliarijftiti 
surroundings  of  the  certificate  office,  children  who  can  not  read  oij 
write  one  passage  are  usually  allowed  to  try  another,  and  an  indefi-| 
nite  time  is  usually  allowed  for  an  arithmetic  test. 
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In  many  places  the  examinations  given  are  obviously  inadequate 
to  prove  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Not  only  are  the 
tests  given  often  too  easy,  but  frequently  they  do  not  cover  all  the 
subjects  in  which  the  law  requires  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency. 
Where  a  child  is  tested  only  in  arithmetic  though  he  is  supposed  to 
show  literacy  in  English,  and  especially  where  he  is  tested  only  in 
two  or  three  subjects  of  a  grade  though  he  is  supposed  to  show  com- 
pletion of  that  grade,  special  coaching  in  arithmetic  or  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects  covered  by  the  certificate-office  examination  may  en- 
able a  child  who  has  not  actually  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
law  to  obtain  a  certificate.  Not  infrequently  children  are  able  to 
secure  such  coaching  from  their  regular  teachers. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  a  number  of  States,  indeed,  special 
classes  have  been  found  in  which  the  instruction  was  confined  to  the 
subjects  in  which  children  were  obliged  to  show  proficiency  before 
they  could  obtain  employment  certificates.^"  In  States  where  the  edu- 
cational requirements  were  confined  to  certain  subjects  only  those 
subjects,  and  in  States  where  children  were  required  to  have  com- 
pleted a  certain  grade  only  the  "essential"  subjects  of  that  grade, 
were  taught  in  these  special  classes.  Sometimes  any  child  who 
wished  to  go  to  work  was  admitted  to  such  a  class  and  sometimes  only 
children  whose  home  conditions  were  found  on  investigation  to 
necessitate  their  going  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  In  other  cities 
ungraded  or  rapid-advancement  classes,  established  primarily  for 
immigrant  children,  serve  substantially  the  same  purpose  as  these 
special  employment-certificate  classes.  As  a  rule  children  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  one  of  these  classes  are  able  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum legal  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate,  but  their  edu- 
cation is  so  near  the  margin  that  where  tests  are  not  given  at  the 
issuing  office  in  all  subjects  included  in  the  legal  standard  some  chil- 
dren may  secure  employment  certificates  who  would  be  unable  to  do 
so  if  tested  in  all  the  subjects  required. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  fulfillment  of  the 
educational  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate,  once  estab- 
lished, is  rarely  or  never  questioned  later.  Yet  many  children,  no 
doubt,  who  are  barely  able  to  pass  the  test  given  when  they  first  go  to 
work  could  not  pass  the  same  test  a  year  later.  In  at  least  one  city  in  a 
State  where  children  over  16  years  of  age  are  required  to  hold  edu- 
cational certificates  and  attend  evening  school  if  illiterate  in  Eng- 
lish ,^^  it  was  found  that  children  who  had  brought  school  records 
showing  literacy  from  bilingual  schools  were  required  to  submit  to  a 
literacy  test  when  they  became  16  and  exchanged  their  employment 
for  educational  certificates  and,  if  thej^  could  not  pass  this  test,  were 

»  See  p.  108. 
"S«e  pp.   128-129. 
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obliged  to  go  to  evening  school.  Even  in  that  State,  however,  it  was  fi 
usually  assumed  that  since  all  children  were  pronounced  literati  liti* 
when  they  secured  their  employment  certificates  they  must  still,  bt  f" 
literate  when  they  exchanged  their  employment  for  educational  cerws 
tificates.  iTfi^ 

Examinations  to  prove  fulfillment  of  educational  requirements  arc  «"'" 
usually  given  by  the  certificate-issuing  officer,  but  in  at  least  om  0 
State  the  law  provides  that  special  persons  may  be  appointed  to  giv€  ystn 
them.^2  One  important  purpose  in  taking  this  work  out  of  the  hands  ssn'" 
of  the  issuing  officer  is  to  have  the  examinations  given  by  persons  Btti] 
who  are  qualified  to  make  psychological  tests  with  a  view  to  deter-  taii 
mining  mental  deficiency. ^^  Agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  founc  ky 
that  where  such  an  examiner  had  been  appointed,  all  children  whose  kill 
school  records  were  considered  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason  were  iji, 
usually  referred  to  him  and  he  gave  a  regular  examination  adapted 
to  the  grade  which  the  child  was  supposed  to  have  completed,  making 
psychological  tests  only  of  children  who  he  had  reason  to  believe 
w^ere  mentally  defective.  In  one  city  it  was  found,  however,  that  the 
special  examiner  gave  neither  grade  examinations  nor  mental  tests 
but  considered  it  his  sole  function  to  determine,  not  whether  a  child 
had  attained  the  legal  educational  standard  or  was  mentally  de- 
fective, but  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  child's  family  were 
such  as  to  warrant  the  waiving  of  the  educational  requirements 
Unless  a  special  examiner  is  qualified  to  give  either  mental  tests  o; 
more  thorough  and  uniform  examinations  than  the  issuing  officer  theri 
seems  no  reason  for  the  appointment  of  such  an  additional  official: 
Wherever  any  psychological  clinic  exists  the  occasional  child  who  is 
believed  to  be  mentally  deficient  could  be  referred  to  it,  and  for  the  T 
examination  of  all  other  children  issuing  officers  of  the  ability  and  , 
character  needed  for  their  other  duties  ^^  should  be  competent. 

Whether  examinations  to  show  fulfillment  of  the  educational  re- 
quirements are  given  by  issuing  officers  or  by  special  examiners,  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  fulfill  their  purpose  through- 
out a  State  is  by  providing  that  some  State  agency  shall  determine 
their  character,  supervise  the  method  of  giving  them,  and  establish 
definite  rules  as  to  the  acceptance  of  school  records  in  lieu  of  examina- 
tion. Where  each  issuing  officer  decides  these  points  for  himself  somei-^^, 
officers  are  sure  to  give  examinations  which  are  not  adequate  to 
prove  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  while  othei*s,  in  lieu  of  any 
examination,  will  accept  school  records  of  doubtful  value.  In  a 
few  States  the  educational  test  to  be  given  by  all  issuing  officers  is 

»»See  p.   136. 

"  Sco  p.  98.     For  a   discussion   of  the  issuing  of  employment   certificates   to   mentally 
defective  children,  see  pp.   120-123. 
^*  See  pp.  45-46,  97. 
^See  pp.   19-20. 
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irepared  and  furnished  by  a  State  agency.^"    But  in  at  least  one  of 

liese  States,  where  the  Stat«  board  of  education  provides  printed 

TOsts  with  suggestions  for  their  use,  issuing  officers  may  use  these 

rests  or  not  at  their  own  option.    In  most  States  lack  of  supervision 

iver  special  examinations  for  employment  certificates  leads,  in  many 

communities  at  least,  to  the  failure  of  these  tests  to  bring  about  uni- 

«arm  fulfillment  of  minimum  educational  requirements.    Without  any 

eystem  of  State  supervision  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that 

jsuing  officers  in  different  parts  of  a  State  will  follow  the  same 

iterpretation  of  the  law  and  exercise  uniformly  their  power  to  insure 

'jbat  all  children  who  go  to  work,  regardless  of  the  school  from  which 

dlhey  came,  have  the  minimum  educational  equipment  required  by  the 

« tiild  labor  law. 

ittendance  requirements. 

Except  for  the  provision  that  mentally  defective  children  who 
ave  attended  school  for  a  specified  period  may  be  granted  certifi- 
ates  regardless  of  the  grade  they  have  attained,  a  point  which  will 
e  considered  later,"  the  usual  attendance  requirement  for  an  em- 
lojTnent  certificate  ^®  is  that  a  child  shall  have  been  in  school  for  a 
srtain  number  of  days,  in  many  States  130  days,  during  the  year 
revious  to  his  application  for  a  school  record  or  for  an  employment 
ertificate  or  previous  to  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  since  his  thir- 
Benth  or  fourteenth  birthday.  The  main  purpose  of  this  provision 
3  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
y  imposing  a  special  penalty,  in  the  form  of  refusal  of  an  employ- 
lent  certificate,  upon  any  child  who  becomes  irregular  in  his  at- 
mdance  when  he  is  approaching  working  age — a  period  when  chil- 
ren  are  especially  likely  to  leave  school  for  trivial  reasons,  because 
hey  have  completed  the  grammar-school  course  or  the  work  of  a 
equired  grade  or  merely  because  of  general  restlessness. 

In  some  States  this  requirement  is  designed  also  to  reenforce  the 
ducational  standard  for  employment. "  These  States  provide  that, 
uring  the  period  of  required  attendance,  the  child  must  have  re- 
eived  instruction  in  certain  definite  subjects;  as,  for  example,  read- 
ig,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
letic.  Usually  it  is  at  least  implied,  if  not  definitely  stated,  that  the 
nstruction  must  have  been  given  in  the  English  language.^^ 

Unfortunately,  the  attendance  requirement  for  an  employment 
ertificate  is  not  always  so  worded  as  to  insure  its  maximum  effec- 
iveness  in  securing  school  attendance.  If  the  attendance  must  have 
een  during  the  year  previous  to  the  child's  application  for  an  em- 

'•See  p.  38. 

"See  pp.    120-123. 

"See  p.  96.  , 

» See  also  p.   109. 
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ployment  certificate  he  is  obliged  to  stay  in  school  practically  up  t< 
the  date  when  he  applies  for  a  certificate.    But  if  it  must  or  may  havi 
been  for  any  other  period  this  is  not  the  case.    For  example,  if  th^i"' 
attendance  must  have  been  during  the  year  previous  to  the  issue  o.y"^" 
the  school  record  a  child  may  secure  his  school  record  and  thei »" 
remain  out  of  school  until  he  gets  ready  to  go  to  work.     Similarly 
if  it  must  have  been  either  before  he  became  14  or  since  he  becam* 
13  years  of  age  a  child  who  applies  for  an  employment  certificate 
at  15,  for  example,  may  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  year.    In  som« 
cities  an  attendance  requirement  applying  to  the  year  previous  t( 
obtaining  a  school  record  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  child  musi 
apply  for  an  employment  certificate  as  soon  as  he  has  secured  hij 
school  record ;  and  in  other  cities,  where  a  child's  name  is  not  droppec 
from  the  school  register  until  the  issuing  officer  reports  that  he  has 
received  a  certificate,  truant  officers  follow  up  any  child  who  fails 
to  attend  between  the  date  of  receiving  a  school  record  and  the  datt 
of  the  issuing  officer's  report.-"    But  in  many  cities  it  is  not  considerec 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  keep  children  in  school  who  have  secured 
school  records  with  a  view  to  applying  for  employment  certificates 
In  fact,  therefore,  even  in  States  Avhich  have  an  attendance  require- 
ment for  an  employment  certificate,  many  children  leave  school  long 
before  going  to  work. 

In  States,  of  course,  in  which  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
age  ends  where  the  certificate  age  begins,  usually  at  14,  a  child  car, 
not  be  kept  in  school  until  he  goes  to  work  unless  he  secures  a  posi 
tion  immediately  on  becoming  of  certificate  age,  and  therefore  a  cer 
tificate  requirement  that  he  must  have  attended  school  for  130  days 
during  the  year  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  is  all  that  can  be 
of  use.^^     But  in  all  States  where  a  child  of  certificate  age  can  be  kept 
in  school  until  he  goes  to  work,  only  a  requii-ement  that  the  school  at- 
tendance shall  have  been  during  the  year  preceding  the  child's  ap- 
plication for  an  employment  certificate  can  make  as  effective  as  it 
should  be  this  valuable  method  of  enforcing  the  law.     Under  the 
other  common  types  of  attendance  requirement,  maximum  effective -m] 
ness  in  enforcing  school  attendance  is  lost  and  nothing  is  gained 
except  a  saving  of  hardship  to  children  in  certain  special  cases.    Thel  wf 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  special  case  in  which  such  saving  of  hardship lim 
might  seem  to  be  justified  arises  when  a  child  applies  for  an  employ- rt 
ment  certificate  who  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  in  another! ns! 
State  on  a  certificate  for  which  he  has  met  all  the  legal  require- 1  ijii 
ments  of  that  State  and  who  in  all  other  respects,  such  as  literacy  andjifc 
grade,  has  attained  the  educational  standard  of  the  State  where  hejp 
is  applying.    In  at  least  one  State  a  provision  that  the  requirement  jj , 

=»  See  p.  192.  •- 

P-  See  p.  178, 
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)f  a  school  record  may  be  waived  usually  prevents  hardship  in  such 
ases.^^  But  unfortunately  this  provision  that  the  school  record,  and 
hSsnth  it  the  attendance  requirement,  may  be  waived  is  also  used  to 
jfiissist  other  children,  usually  grammar-school  graduates  who  have 
ji'ailed  to  go  on  to  high  school  as  required  by  law,  to  secure  employ- 
Tjinent  certificates. 

4    In  spite  of  weaknesses,  however,  a  requirement  that  a  child  must 

t|iave  attended  school  regularly  during  any  year  in  order  to  be  eligible 

jfor  an  employment  certificate  may  be  made  a  distinct  aid  in  en- 

[J'orcing  school  attendance.    Even  where,  as  in  some  cities,  it  is  used 

stinerely  to  compel  certain  children  whose  school  records  show  irregu- 

i.ar  attendance  or  long  periods  of  unnecessary  absence  to  make  up 

)|he  school  time  lost,^'  such  a  requirement  is  calculated  to  secure  the 

egular  attendance  of  many  restless  children  who  are  approaching 

iertificate  age.     Where  rigidly  enforced  it  becomes  sometimes  the 

3rincipal  and  often  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  refusal  of 

jertificates. 

Nevertheless,  some  issuing  officers  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
nrhatever  attendance  requirement  the  law  imposes.  In  some  cities  it 
las  been  found  that  school  principals  do  not  report  the  amount  of 
school  attendance  exactly  as  required  by  law,  or  in  a  uniform  man- 
ler.  For  example,  some  principals  give  the  attendance  for  the  year 
luring  which  the  particular  grade  requirement  was  fulfilled,  regard- 
less of  how  long  the  child  may  have  been  out  of  school  since  that  date, 
instead  of  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  child's  application 
for  a  school  record  or  for  an  employment  certificate,  as  the  law 
may  require. 

Where  a  minimum  period  of  school  attendance  is  a  requirement 
for  securing  an  employment  certificate  it  is  frequently  necessary 
o  secure  records  of  attendance  from  two  or  more  different  schools, 
md  in  this  case,  as  already  noted,^*  the  responsibility  for  securing 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  naturally  rests  upon  the  issuing 
)fBcer,  except  in  cities  where  the  superintendent  issues  school  records 
i,nd  has  in  his  office  duplicate  report  cards  showing  the  attendance 
)f  all  children,  or  at  least  of  all  public-school  children,  in  the  city. 
Even  in  these  cities  children  who  during  part  of  the  specified  period 
lave  attended  school  in  some  other  city  must  secure  records  from 
nore  than  one  source,  and  the  issuing  officer  is  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  the  total  school  attendance  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Furthermore,  in  States  where  the  law  requires  that 
luring  the  specified  period  the  child  must  have  received  instruc- 

"See  p.  105. 
"See  p.  136. 
•»See  (M?.  98-99,   lOi. 
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tion  in  certain  subjects  ^^  the  issuing  officer  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  school  records  show  such  instruction. 

Except  where  instruction  must  have  been  received  in  certain  sub  ■ 
jects  during  the  period  of  attendance,  school  records  from  anj 
State  or  from  a  foreign  country  are  usually  accepted  as  proof  o1 
partial  or  complete  fulfillment  of  the  attendance  requirement 
School  records  which  are  not  considered  acceptable  as  proving  com- 
pletion of  any  grade  ^^  are  frequently  demanded  and  accepted  as 
proof  of  partial  fulfillment  of  an  attendance  requirement.  But 
where  the  law  prescribes  that  the  child  shall  have  received  instruc 
tion  in  certain  definite  subjects  in  the  English  language  many  issuing 
officers  interpret  this  provision  to  mean  that  the  instruction  must 
have  been  in  this  country. 

Mentally  defective  children. 

The  educational  standards  of  most  States  are  so  low  that,  in  places 
where  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  reasonably  well  en 
forced,  they  can  be  met  by  almost  all  applicants  for  certificates  ex- 
cept foreign-born  children  who  have  not  been  long  in  this  country. 
Even  mentally  defective  children  over  14  years  of  age  frequently, 
and  in  some  States  usually,  are  able  to  meet  the  low  requirements 
for  an  employment  certificate.  A  few  States,  however,  have  raised 
their  educational  standards  until  they  can  not  be  met  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  backward  and  subnormal  children.  In  these  States, 
except  where  special  provision  has  been  made  for  them,  mentally 
defective  children  can  not  go  to  work,  and  are  usually  obliged  to 
stay  in  school,  until  they  are  past  certificate  age. 

Special  provisions  which  permit  mentally  defective  children  to  go 
to  work  are  found,  however,  in  the  laws  of  a  number  of  States,  andl 
in  some  cities  in  other  States  the  issuing  officers  in  practice  give 
these  children  certificates  under  certain  conditions.  The  law  of  at 
least  one  State  provides  that  children  who  are  pronounced  mentally 
defective  by  a  special  examiner,^'^  or  who  are  so  certified  after  "  proper 
tests "  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  whose  school  records 
show  them  to  be  below  normal,  may  be  granted  certificates  without 
having  attained  the  usual  educational  qualifications.  The  most  com- 
mon provision  for  these  children  is  the  alternative  educational  re- 
quirement already  mentioned  ^*  of  a  certain  number  of  years — in  at 
least  one  State  nine — of  school  attendance,  evidence  of  which  must 
usually  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  child's  principal  or 
teacher,  or  sometimes  from  the  local  superintendent,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  child  is  incapable  of  attaining  the  required  educational 
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standard.  Where  fulfillment  of  such  an  attendance  requirement  must 
be  proved,  the  child  must  often,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  proving 
the  number  of  daj^s'  or  weeks'  attendance  during  a  specified  year, 
produce  reports  of  attendance  from  two  or  more  schools.^^  In  a  few 
States  the  requirement  of  a  specified  number  of  years  of  attendance 
at  school  is  omitted,  and  only  a  certificate  of  mental  incapacity  from 
the  school  authorities  is  required.  But  in  at  least  two  such  States 
a  certificate  can  be  granted  a  mentally  defective  child  only  by  the 
State  agency  which  supervises  the  issuing  of  employment  certifi- 
cates.^" 

Where  the  law  provides  for  special  examinations  to  determine 
imental   defect  such  examinations  should,  of   course,  be  given  by 
qualified  persons.     Such  persons  are  not  always  available,  however, 
especially  in  small  places ;  and  sometimes  persons  without  any  spe- 
icial  qualifications  have  been  appointed  special  examiners — for  ex- 
j  ample,  probate  judges.     As  a  result  the  tests  given  are  not  always 
.  adapted  to  show  mental  deficiency  but  may  result  merely  in  lowering 
.  the  educational  standards  for  employment  until  almost  any  child 
who  is  retarded  in  school  may  go  to  work,  whether  or  not  he  is  men- 
tally defective.     In  some  places  it  has  been  found  that  special  ex- 
jaminers  have  even   assumed  the  functions  of  issuing  officers  and 
j  issued  "  papers  "  to  children  purporting  to  authorize  their  employ- 
ment and  that  these  "  papers  "  have  been  accepted  by  employers  in 
,  lieu  of  legally  issued  employment  certificates. 

Such  a  lowering  of  educational  standards  is  even  more  likely  to 
Qccur  where  only  a  teacher's  or  principal's  statement  of  opinion  is 
required  to  prove  a  child  entitled  to  a  certificate  on  the  ground  of 
mental  defect.  The  school  officials  who  thus  pass  judgment  on  a 
child's  abilities  have,  as  a  rule,  no  sound  basis  upon  which  to  decide 
any  individual  case  and  no  common  standards  as  to  what  constitutes 
mental  deficiency.  They  might,  of  course,  require  a  psychological 
test  before  signing  such  a  statement  of  opinion,  but  in  practice  do 
30  rarely,  if  ever.  Under  this  method  of  exempting  children  from 
the  educational  standard,  even  in  States  which  have  also  an  attend- 
ance requirement,^^  most  issuing  officers,  doubtless,  sometimes  issue 
ertificates  to  children  who  are  merely  retarded  and  not  mentally 
defective.  In  some  places,  however,  it  was  found  that  issuing  offi- 
cers, acting  under  general  power  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  they  be- 
lieved such  refusal  to  be  in  the  child's  best  interest,"*-  did  not  issue 
ertificates  to  any  children  who  had  not  fulfilled  the  regular  grade 
requirements. 

»See  p.   119. 

»»  See  p.  32  et  seq.     See  also  pp.  122-123. 

^  See  pp.  98,   120-121. 

"Sec  p.  30. 
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Actual  mental  deficiency  is  in  practice  rarely  determined  exceptJlW 
in  certain  cities  in  which  special  classes  for  mentally  defective  chil 
dren  are  maintained  and  all  applicants  for  employment  certificates  i 
who  are  suspected  of  subnormality  are  sent  for  examination  to  the 
psychological  expert  who  selects  the  children  for  these  classes.    Ir  » 
one  such  city  it  was  found  that  applicants  for  emplojTnent  cer 
tificates  who  could  not  meet  the  educational  requirements  and  whc 
had  not  been  enrolled  in  a  special  class  for  mental  defectives,  andu^' 
also  all  who,  though  enrolled  in  such  a  class,  had  not  been  tested  "*''' 
within  three  years,  were  given  a  psychological  test.     Before  being 
given  this  test,  however,  such  a  child  was  required  to  go  through 
the  same  procedure  as  if  he  were  a  candidate  iot  admission  to  a «' 
class  for  mental  defectives;  he  had  to  obtain  his  teacher's  and  prin 
cipal's  certification  to  certain  facts  as  to  his  record  and  behavioi 
in  school,  to  secure  a  detailed  statement  from  the  school  medical 'S*'^'' 
inspector  as  to  his  physical  condition,  and  to  obtain  the  signature  * 
of  a  school  nurse  to  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  thorough  in 
vestigation  made  by  her  into   his  home   conditions   and   personal 
and  family  history.     If  the  results  of  the  psychological  test,  given 
after  these  reports  were  received  from  the  child's  teacher,  the  prin 
cipal  of  his  school,  the  medical  inspector,  and  the  school  nurse,  and 
countersigned  by  the  director  of  school  medical  inspection  and  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  showed  that  the  child  was  men 
tally  under  11  years  of  age,  the  psychological  expert  sent  a  letter 
to  the   issuing  officer  giving   the   child's   mental   age   and   stating 
whether,  in  her  opinion,  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  go  to 
work.     In  the  case  of  girls  who  appeared  morally  weak  she  ree 
ommended  that  the  certificate  be  refused.     If,  however,  the  child's 
mental  age  was  found  to  be  11  years  or  over  she  recommended  that 
he  return   to   school,   specifying  the   kind   of   school   work   which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  his  needs.     The  issuing  officer  granted  cer- 
tificates to  such  children  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  psy- 
chological expert. 

Once  having  obtained  an  employment  certificate  a  mentally  defec- 
tive child  is  usually  given  no  more  supervision  than  a  normal  child 
In  some  places,  however,  the  certificate  given  such  a  child  is  merely 
temporary  ^^  and  at  its  expiration,  if  the  child  does  not  come  back  to 
the  issuing  office  to  report  and  arrange  for  its  renewal,  the  case 
is  investigated.  A  few  issuing  officers  attempt  to  secure  reports  from 
the  employers  of  such  children,  and  even  to  lay  down  certain  regula 
tions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  work.  In  at  least 
one  city  the  juvenile  protective  association  cooperates  in  finding  suit- 
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Me  emplo3'ment  for  and  in  supervising  mentall}^  defectiA^e  chil- 
l-|ren,  and  such  a  child  is  allowed  to  work  only  for  an  employer  who 
nows  his  mental  condition  and  is  willing  to  agree  to  certain  con- 
itions,  such  as  that  the  child  shall  be  associated  only  with  his  (or 
er)  OAvn  sex  and  shall  not  work  with,  or  sometimes  even  near,  ma- 
hinery.  One  State,  moreover,  has  recently  enacted  a  law  giving 
he  State  board  which  has  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  employ- 
lent  certificates  authority  to  exercise  "vocational  supervision"  over 
mentally  defective  children  who  have  been  granted  employment 
ertificates  until  they  are  18  years  of  age. 

If  mentally  defective  children  are  to  be  granted  employment 
ertificates  without  breaking  down  the  educational  standards  for 
ormal  children  some  reasonably  simple  and  efficient  method, 
dapted  for  use  in  any  community,  should  certainly  be  devised  to 
scertain  the  existence  of  mental  defect.  That  these  children  should 
e  given  from  some  source  a  greater  amount  of  supervision  than 
orm^^l  children  also  seems  obvious.  The  desirability,  however,  of 
llowing  3^oung  children  to  go  to  work  who,  because  of  subnormal 
ntellects,  have  made  so  little  progress  in  their  school  studies  as  to 
e  unable  to  meet  the  usual  educational  standards  for  employment 
ertificates  is  at  least  open  to  serious  question.  Even  more  than 
heir  normal  brothers  and  sisters  these  children  need  special  train- 
ng  for  industrial  life,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  far  better  for 
hem  if  the  schools,  instead  of  giving  up  the  task  of  providing  them 
nth  any  education  merely  because  their  minds  are  not  adapted  to 
he  usual  curriculum,  made  special  provision  for  their  training  in 
ubjects  which  they  are  capable  of  grasping. 


METHODS  OF  ISSUING  CERTIFICATES. 
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The  methods  of  issuinf;  emph)3^ment  certificates  should,  of  coiirsf 
be  adapted  to  secure  fulfillment  of  all  the  requirements  for  certiii  ^^ 
cates,  including  the  minimum  age  and  the  physical  and  educationa  i^*^'' 
standards.     At  the  same  time  they  should  be  adapted,  so   far  a  i" 
feasible,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  violations  of  an}^  other  standan 
for  the  employment  of  children,  whether,  found  in  the  child  labor  o 
in  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law.     The  methods  of  provin 
fulfillment  of  the  various  requirements  have  already  been  sufficient!; 
discussed.     These  requirements  differ  not  onlj^  as  between   State:! 
but  also  as  between  different  kinds  of  certificates  adapted  to  mee 
special  age  or  other  standards  for  employment  at  certain  times  o 
in  certain  places.     Before  taking  up  the  procedure  of  issuing  certifi 
cates  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  various  kinds  of  cer 
tificates  and  the  purposes  which  they  serve. 

Whatever  the  type  of  certificate  issued,  however,  issuing  officer 
should  always  be  provided,  as  already  noted,^*  with  whatever  assist 
ance  they  may  need  in  their  work.  In  order  to  save  the  time  of  th 
issuing  officer  most  offices  in  the  larger  cities  employ  one  or  mor 
clerks  whose  chief  function  it  is  to  interview  applicants  when  the;' 
first  appear  and  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  steps  they  must  take  {• 
secure  certificates.  The  preliminary  interviewing  of  applicants  b 
clerks  is  also  common  in  smaller  places  where  the  issuing  officer  ha 
other  duties.^^ 

Wherever  an  interviewing  clerk  is  used  merely  for  preliminary  an( 
subordinate  work,  such  an  assistant  effects  a  legitimate  and  oftei  i!i 
essential  saving  of  time  for  the  issuing  officer.  In  some  offices  p 
for  example,  such  a  clerk  not  only  instructs  children  as  to  the  re 
quirements  and  how  to  secure  the  necessary  documents,'"'  but  direct; 
them  from  one  room  to  another  within  the  certificate  office — for  exam 
pie,  to  the  room  where  they  are  to  have  their  physical  examinations  ^ 
and  to  the  room  where  they  are  to  be  registered  in  continuation  school.^ 
In  many  offices,  too,  an  interviewing  clerk  gives  the  applicant  th 
blank  forms  which  he  must  have  filled  out  ^^  and  sees,  when  he  returns 


»»See  pp.  25-26. 

»»  For  a  discussion  of  delegation  of  authority  to  issue  certificates,  see  pp.  26-28. 

»8  See  pp.   130-133. 

»^  See  p.  77.     See  also  footnote  59  on  p.  169. 

«8  See  pp.  138-139,   145. 

"  See  pp.   134-136. 
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lot  only  that  he  has  all  the  necessary  documents  but  that  they  are 
►roperly  made  out,  at  least  in  form.  He  sees,  for  exami)le,  that  the 
)r()mi.se  of  employment  ofives  whatever  information  is  rec^uired  as  to 
he  occupation  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  the  school  record 
hows  fulfillment  of  all  the  educational  requirements.  In  short,  with- 
ut  passing  finally  upon  the  validity  of  any  evidence  or  assuming  the 
.'unction  of  certificate  issuance,^*^  one  or  more  clerks — the  number 
leeded  depending  on  the  number  of  applicants  to  be  interviewed — can 
nsure  that,  when  a  child  appears  before  the  issuing  officer,  he  has 
jvidence  which,  if  acceptable  to  that  officer,  will  make  possible  the 
oiJDrompt  granting  of  a  certificate. 

Another  important  way  in  which  clerical  assistance  can  be  used 

:o  save  the  time  of  the  issuing  officer  is  to  have  all  possible  records  and 

; reports"  made  out  by  subordinates.     In  the  larger  cities  the  issuing 

i|  officer  is  often  responsible  only  for  the  system  which  insures  the 

01  promptness  and  accuracy  of  such  records  and  reports  and  for  general 

supervision  over  its  operations. 

The  methods  of  issuing  certificates  will  differ,  of  course,  not  only 
with  the  kind  of  certificate  and  the  amount  of  assistance  utilized  in 
[iits  issuance  but  also  with  other  matters  affecting  the  organization  of 
I  the  issuing  office.  In  cities,  for  example,  wdiere  the  superintendent  of 
schools  issues  both  certificates  and  school  records  *-  the  applicant  does 
hot  have  to  be  sent  to  another  office  to  secure  his  school  record.  Simi- 
larly in  cities  where  the  office  of  the  examining  physician  is  part  of 
the  issuing  office  ^^  the  child  does  not  have  to  be  sent  elsewhere  for  a 
ph3'sical  examination.  In  the  larger  cities,  moreover,  where  con- 
tinuation-scliool  attendance  is  required,  a  clerk  from  that  school  may 
be  stationed  in  the  issuing  office  to  register  all  children  who  are 
granted  certificates.*"'  These  differences,  though  they  affect  the  sim- 
P'licit}^  and  length  of  the  procedure  and  in  some  cases  may  determine 
the  order  in  which  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  requirements  is  de- 
manded, do  not  change  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  before  a 
certificate  is  issued. 

If  applicants  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  dignified,  orderly  way,  and 
are  to  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  step  they  are  taking,  it 
is  essential  that  issuing  officers  be  provided,  not  only  with  all  neces- 
sary assistance,  but  with  suitable  offices  and  equipment.  The  num- 
ber of  rooms  needed  and  their  size  will  depend  upon  the  average 
number  of  applicants  to  be  interviewed  and  upon  the  number  of  other 
functions,  such  as  the  physical  examination  of  applicants  and  their 
registration  in  continuation  school,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  office. 

*<>  See  pp.  26-28. 

"  See  pp.   164-175. 

*2  See  pp.  20,  22,  99-100. 

^  See  p.   77. 

"See  pp.  139,  145. 
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But  M'hatever  tlie  amount  of  space  devoted  to  it,  the  issuance  of  cei 
tifieates  should  be  carried  on  in  a  suitable  and  reasonably  dignifies 
environment.  At  the  same  time  the  issuing  office  should  be  in  a  fair! 
central  location — in  the  larger  cities,  at  least,  preferably  in  or  nea 
the  business  district  where  many  of  the  children  are  employed — an 
should  be  open  at  convenient  hours.  In  many  cities  in  States  wher 
a  child  must  secure  a  new  certificate  whenever  he  changes  his  positio] 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  have  evening  office  hours  on  certaii 
days  of  the  week.  The  amoimt  and  character  of  equipment  needed 
like  the  number  of  rooms  and  their  size,  will  depend  upon  the  num 
ber  of  applicants,  but  in  all  cases  issuing  officers  should  be  providei 
with  filing  devices  suited  to  and  sufficient  for  the  records  which  the 
are  supposed  to  keep.'*^ 

KINDS   OF   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES." 
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To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  special  standards  various  othe 
kinds  of  certificates  are  often  required  in  addition  to  permits  for  reg 
ular  employment.  Sometimes  these  certificates  are  designed  to  mee 
the  requirements  of  special  age  or  other  standards  for  employmcn' 
during  school  vacations  or  outside  school  hours.*^  Sometimes,  on  th* 
other  hand,  they  are  designed  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  som< 
standard  which  applies  to  an  older  group  of  children  than  that  tc 
w^hich  most  of  the  child-labor  regulations  relate.''^  Furthermore,  ir 
many  States  a  new  certificate  is  required  for  work  in  each  new  posi 
tion  in  which  a  child  is  employed,  because  the  standards  require  that 
he  must  show  physical  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in  which  he 
expects  to  engage  or  that  he  must  leturn  to  school  when  unemployed 
or  both.  Special  certificates  designed  to  enforce  standards  are  usu 
ally  provided  for  by  law. 

Other  kinds  of  certificates  are  those  designed  to  meet  some  special"'-^ 
administrative  need.  For  example,  a  temporary  certificate  may  be 
issued  in  case  a  child  who  appears  to  be  of  the  age  claimed  is  obliged 
to  send  abroad  for  a  birth  certificate,  or  in  case  a  child  is  required 
to  have  some  minor  physical  defect  corrected — for  example,  to  have 
his  teeth  filled.*"  With  these  administrative  certificates  should  be 
classed  the  so-called  vacation  and  after-school  certificates  which  are 
sometimes  issued  to  children  in  States  where  the  standards  are  ex 
actly  the  same  for  vacation  and  after-school  as  for  regular  work,  and 
which  are  merely  regular  emplo3anent  certificates  limited  in  their 
application  to  the  vacation  period  or  to  the  hours  before  and  after 


«  See  pp.   164-171. 

<6  For  certificates  merely  exempting  children  from  school  attendance  see  pp.  177-178 
190-191. 

«See  pp.   11-13,   128-129. 

<*  Including  requirements  for  subsequent  certificates.  See  pp.  14,  83-84,  88—90,  128- 
130,  143-148,  157-158. 

*^  See  pp.  70,  80,   148-150.     See  also  p.    122. 
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hool.  Still  another  administrative  need  is  met  by  duplicates  issued 
.-)  replace  certificates  which  have  been  lost.'^"  In  many  States  a  very 
niportant  problem  in  administration  is  met  by  so-called  '"statements 
f  age  "  or  "  over-agfe  "  certificates  issued  to  children  who  are  beyond 
"]he  age  when  emplojnnent  certificates  are  required  by  law  and  yet 
re  so  young  in  appearance  that  their  ages  might  be  questioned  by 
n  inspector.^^  These  special  administrative  certificates  frequently 
re  not  jDrovided  for  in  the  law,  but  are  merely  devices  designed, 
*  ither  by  the  State  supervising  agency  or  by  local  issuing  officers,  to 
ssist  in  its  enforcement. 

Vacation  certificates  may  be  designed  to  meet  a  lower  age  standard 
•r  different  educational  or  physical  requirements  for  employment 
luring  school  vacations  than  at  other  times.  For  example,  where 
■hildren  may  be  permitted  to  work  at  12  during  vacations  but  at 
Sther  times  not  until  they  are  14,^'  certificates  good  only  for  employ- 
Jnent  during  the  vacation  are  usually  issued  to  children  from  12  to 
*j.4  years  of  age. 

Another  type  of  vacation  certificate  is  found  in  States  which 
lave  the  same  minimum  age  for  employment  at  all  times,  but  permit 
children  to  work  during  vacation  periods,  when  they  would  not  in 
my  event  be  in  school,  who  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  educational 
cequirements  for  a  regular  emplojanent  certificate.  For  this  certifi- 
ate  all  the  requirements,  except  the  educational,  are  usually  the 
same  as  for  a  regular  certificate.  However,  the  States  which  pro- 
vide for  a  special  vacation  certificate  for  younger  children  usually 
issue  the  same  certificate  to  the  older  children  for  vacation  work, 
and  in  some  of  these  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  where  the 
minimum  age  is  the  same  for  employment  at  all  times,  practically 
the  only  requirement  for  a  vacation  certificate  is  evidence  of  age. 

In  most  States  in  which  vacation  certificates  are  provided  for, 
they  are  issued  only  for  work  during  the  long  summer  vacation;  in 
a  few  States  they  are  also  issued  for  work  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays.  Sometimes  they  are  issued  only  during  the  vaca- 
tion periods  of  the  public  schools,  and  sometimes  only  during  the 
vacation  periods  of  whatever  school  the  particular  child  happens  to 
be  attending.  The  laws  are  usually  so  loosely  worded  on  these 
points  that  the  decision  as  to  exactly  what  constitutes  a  vacation  is 
left  to  the  administrative  officers. 

For  employment  before  and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays 
during  the  months  when  school  is  in  session,  in  many  States  children 
are  given  either  vacation  or  some  other  kind  of  special  certificates  for 
which  the  standards,  especially  the  educational  standard,  are  lower 
than  for  regular  certificates.     In  some  States,  however,  children  who 

60  See  pp.   152-153. 

6'  See  pp.  153-155,  215-216. 

«=  See  p.   10. 
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wish  to  engage  in  work  at  such  times  are  required  to  meet  all  thi 
standards  for  regular  employment  certificates. 

Children  who  are  below  the  minimum  age  for  regular  employ 
ment  are  sometimes,  as  already  stated,^^  permitted  to  work  only  ir 
certain  occupations.  When  this  is  the  case,  vacation  certificates  anc 
all  other  special  certificates  for  employment  outside  school  hour: 
issued  to  these  children  are  not  good  in  all  occupations  and  establish 
ments.  Sometimes,  even  Avhen  issued  to  children  who  are  over  th( 
minimmn  age  limit  for  regular  employment,  these  certificates  an 
good  only  for  certain  kinds  of  employment,  and  for  all  other  kind 
regular  certificates  must  be  procured. 

Special  vacation  and  after-school  certificates,  like  the  exemptions 
to  which  they  correspond,^*  increase  the  difficulties  of  enforcement  oi 
a  child  labor  law.  Confusion  results,  moreover,  when,  as  in  a  num 
ber  of  States,  two  or  more  kinds  of  special  certificates  are  pro 
vided — for  example,  when  one  kind  of  certificate  authorizes  employ 
ment  during  vacation  and  another  authorizes  employment  before  or 
after  school  hours,  each  requiring  different  qualifications  and  each 
applicable  to  a  different  list  of  occupations  and  establishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certificate  designed  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  standard  for  the  employment  of  children  older  than 
the  regular  certificate  group  ^*  usually  adds  comparatively  little  to 
the  complexity  of  the  certificate  system.  As  already  stated,^®  some 
form  of  certificate  should  furnish  the  basis  for  the  enforcement  of 
standards  applicable  to  minors  of  any  age.  Often,  however,  the 
educational  and  physical  requirements  do  not  extend  to  so  advanced 
an  age  as  do  the  limitations  on  hours  of  labor  or  the  require- 
ment of  evening-school  attendance  by  illiterates.^^  In  that  case 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  different  kind  of  certificate  for  the  older 
children,  such  as,  for  example,  the  educational  certificate  required 
in  one  State  for  all  minors  over  16  employed  in  most  of  the  important 
industries.  The  plan  of  educational  certificates  for  children  from 
16  to  21  years  of  age  ^®  is  of  distinct  value,  not  only  in  enforcing 


I 


K^See  p.   10. 

"  See  p.   11. 

66  See  p.  16. 

"  See  pp.   12-14. 

^■^  This  type  of  certificate  is  so  rare  that  no  special  discussion  is  here  given  of  the 
methods  of  issuing  it.  In  Massachusetts,  tlie  requirements  for  an  educational  certificate 
are  evidence  of  age  and  an  examination  at  the  issuing  office  to  determine  whether  the 
applicant  can  read,  write,  and  spell  in  the  English  language.  If  he  passes  this  examina- 
tion he  is  given  an  orange-colored  certificate  and  nothing  further  is  required  except  that 
he  secure  a  new  certificate  for  each  new  employer  until  he  is  21  years  of  age.  But  if 
he  fails  to  pass  this  examination  he  is  given  a  gray  certificate  and  must  attend  evening 
school  until  he  is  21  or  has  acquired  sufficient  proficiency  in  English  to  pass  the  test.  In 
some  cities  the  igsuing  officers  require  certain  holders  of  orange  certificates,  who  are 
suspected  of  having  frrgotten  their  English,  to  be  reexamined  when  they  apply  for  new 
certificates  because  of  changes  in  positions  and,  if  they  fail  to  pass,  give  them  only  gray 
certificates  for  the  new  positions  and  require  them  to  attend  evening  school.  Because 
of  the  omission  of  the  words  "  permitted  to  work  In.  about,  or  in  connection  with," 
educational  certificates  are  not  required  for  all  the  kinds  of  employment  for  which  the 
younger  children  must  procure  employment  certificates.     See  also  pp.  115-116. 
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lielevening-school  attendance  of  illiterate  minors  but  also  in  furnishing 
evidence  of  age  which,  in  the  establishments  to  which  it  applies, 
assists  inspectors  in  enforcing  age  limits  for  employment  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  and  for  employment  during  long  hours  or  at 
night  work.°^ 

In  some  States  only  one  regular  certificate  is  issued  to  each  child 
and  this  certificate  is  regarded  as  his  property  and  is  taken  by  him 
from  one  employer  to  another  whenever  he  changes  his  position.  In 
such  States  the  law  usually  provides  not  only  that  the  employer  must 
return  the  certificate  to  the  child  on  demand  but  that  he  must  return 
it  to  the  issuing  office  if  the  child  does  not  claim  it  within  a  specified 
period  after  leaving  his  employment,'^'*  Under  such  a  law,  however, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  certificates  from  being  passed 
on,  or  even  sold,  to  children  who  could  not  themselves  produce  the 
requisite  documents*  to  secure  permission  to  work.^^  Furthermore, 
though  in  most  of  these  States  unemployed  children  are  by  law 
required  to  attend  school,  the  enforcement  of  this  standard  is  utterly 
impossible,  since  no  public  authority  knows  when  the  children  are 
nnemployed.^^     In  such  States  children  frequently  secure  employ- 

iment  certificates  merely  to  make  it  possible  to  remain  out  of  school ; 

'jeven  when  a  promise  of  employment  is  required  for  the  first  posi- 

'•tion  the  child  may  work  in  the  promised  position  only  a  few  days 
or  a  few  hours — or  sometimes  not  at  all — and  may  thereafter  be 
idle  on  the  authority  of  an  employment  certificate. 

Most  of  the  laws  recently  enacted,  however,  provide  that  a  cer- 
tificate shall  be  good  only  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  employer 
to  whom  it  is  issued  and  that  a  new  one  must  be  secured  when  the 
child  changes  employere.  and  sometimes  even  when  he  changes 
occupations.  In  some  States,  too,  a  provision  that  the  child  shall 
be  declared  physically  fit  for  the  particular  occupation  in  which  he 
is  to  engage  or  that  he  shall  present  a  promise  of  employment  be- 
fore he  can  secure  a  certificate  is  interpreted  to  necessitate  a  different 
certificate  for  each  individual  employer,  and  consequently  for  each 
new  position. ^^ 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  provisions  requiring  a  new  certifi- 
cate for  each  new  employer  is  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce  the  school 
attendance  of  unemployed  children,*^^  another  important  purpose  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  enforce  a  requirement  that  children  shall  be  physi- 
cally fit  for  the  particidar  occupations  in  which  they  intend  to  en- 

^See  pp.   217-218. 

««  See  pp.   159-160. 

«  See  pp.  211,  214-215, 

02  See  pp.   157-158. 

•sSee  pp.  49-50,  83-84. 

"See  pp.  155-164,   193-195. 
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gSLge.^'^  The  usual  type  of  provision,  however,  under  which  the  cer 
tificate  is  valid  for  any  type  of  work  not  actually  forbidden  for  s 
child  of  the  specific  age  so  long  as  the  child  remains  with  the  em 
ployer  designated,  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  requisite  assistance  ii 
the  enforcement  of  a  physical  standard  which  is  dependent  upon  th« 
occupation.  A  few  States,  therefore,  provide  that  a  certificate  shal 
be  good  only  for  the  specified  occupation,  which  means  that  when  (or 
ever  an  employer  changes  a  child's  occupation,  even  inside  the  same  re: 
establishment,  the  child  shall  secure  a  new  certificate.  This  pro 
vision,  though  difficult  to  enforce,*"^  especially  since  the  employer  i; 
not  usually  required  by  law  to  return  the  certificate  or  to  notify  the 
issuing  office  in  any  way  when  he  changes  a  child's  occupation,  fur 
nishes  a  type  of  certification  under  which  it  is  at  least  theoreticalb  it 
possible  to  enforce  a  requirement  that  children  shall  be  physically  fi 
for  their  specific  occupations. 

In  States  in  which  each  certificate  bears  the  name  of  the  individua 
employer,  w^hether  it  is  good  in  that  employer's  hands  for  any  occupa 
tion  or  only  for  the  one  designated,  not  only  are  new  certificates  re 
quired  for  later  employers,  but  the  certificate  itself  differs  in  charac 
ter  from  one  which  is  issued  to  a  child  for  employment  in  any  occu 
pation  or  establishment.  While  the  latter  certificate  is  regai'ded  as 
the  property  of  the  child  the  former  is  usually  regarded  as  the  prop 
erty  of  the  employer,  who  becomes  directly  responsible  to  the  issuin< 
authority  for  its  receipt  and  return,  and  for  whatever  notices  oi 
reports  may  be  required  in  connection  with  its  use.^^ 

Still  another  characteristic  of  systems  under  which  an  employ|)iiie 
ment  certificate  is  good  only  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to  whon 
it  is  made  out  is  that  if  a  child  works  for  more  than  one  e^tplo^^eifeiii 
at  a  time  he  must  have  a  different  certificate  for  each  employer.    This 
requirement  assists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  relating  tc  wi 
hours  of  labor,  for  it  gives  the  issuing  office,  and  through  that  office  kyj, 
the  factory  inspection  department,***  information  not  possessed  bj 
either  employer  and  not  obtainable  at  either  place  of  employment  as  o  n 
to  the  child's  work  and  the  inspections  needed  to  prevent  his  employ-  rii't 
ment  for  too  long  hours.     In  such  cases,  issuing  officers  sometimes  roi 
enter  on  the  second  certificate  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  previous  liat 
certificate  has  been  issued  and  that  the  total  number  of  hours  of  laboifix 
in  the  two  positions  must  not  exceed  the  hours  permitted  by  law. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  CHILDREN. 


Whatever  the  kind  of  certificate  applied  for,  the   procedure  is  ai 
simplified  and  unnecessary  delays  are  saved  if  each  child  is  given 
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^  See  pp.  83-84,  88-90. 

««  See  pp.  89-90,  145,  217-218. 

e'  See  pp.    158-162,  201-202,  213-214. 

«  See  pp.   171,  211. 
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jphen  he  first  comes  to  the  issuing  office,  or  better  when  he  obtains 
a  lis  school  record  if  he  applies  for  such  a  record  before  going  to 
,he  issuing  office,®^  complete  and  clear  instructions  as  to  the  documents 
le  must  secure  and  the  other  steps  he  must  take  before  the  certificate 
ejvill  be  issued.  Such  instructions  are  especially  needed  by  applicants 
'or  first  certificates,  but  children  who  have  already  held  a  certificate 
"or  vacation  work,  for  example,  need  to  be  told  how  to  secure  a 
•egular  certificate,  and  even  children  who  have  held  a  regular 
ertificate  usually  need  special  instruction  as  to  the  procedure  of 
lecuring  another  for  a  new  employer. 

Oral  instructions  at  least  are  given  by  most,  but  not  by  all, 
ssuing  officers.  Moreover,  children  are  often  told  by  their  teachers 
>r  the  principals  of  their  schools  how  they  can  secure  certificates.  In 
ome  schools  from  which  many  childi'en  go  to  work  entire  classes 
:re  sometimes  told,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  at  least  where 
nd  when  they  can  secure  this  information.  In  most  schools,  how- 
ver,  only  applicants  for  school  records  are  told  how  they  can  secure 
mployment  certificates.  If  school  authorities  are  to  give  such  oral 
nstruction  they  should,  of  course,  understand  thoroughly  not  only 
11  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  also  the  exact  procedure  ap- 
)roved  by  the  issuing  office. 

In  some  cities  children  who  are  applying  for  first  certificates  are 
•bliged  to  visit  the  issuing  office  many  times  and  are  unnecessarily 
elayed  many  days  because  of  inadequate,  unintelligent,  or  incorrect 
nstructions,^"  especially  in  regard  to  securing  evidence  of  age.  In 
ome  issuing  offices,  for  example,  the  child  is  merely  told  to  apply  for 
birth  certificate  and,  if  he  can  not  secure  one.  must  go  back  to  the 
«uing  office  to  find  out  what  to  do  next.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
lust  return  there  after  each  step  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the  best 
vail  able  evidence  of  age.'^^  Complete  instructions  are  sometimes 
bjected  to  on  the  ground  not  only  that  the  child  will  forget  them 
ut  that  he  is  more  likely  to  bring  preferred  evidence  if  he  is  obliged 
report  upon  the  result  of  each  separate  effort  to  secure  such 
vidence.  The  substitution  of  written  or  printed  for  oral  instructions 
ould  do  away,  however,  with  the  first  objection,  and  the  requirement 
lat  evidence  must  be  presented  of  inability  to  secure  each  preferred 
ocument  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  cause  the  additional  in- 
onvenience,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  issuing  officer,  of  a  separate 
iport  upon  each  step  of  the  procedure. 

Some  States  and  certain  cities  in  other  States  provide  cards  or 
aflets  containing  more  or  less  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  steps 


8»See  pp.  102-103,  132-133,  134-1.35. 
'•See  pp.    1.35-136. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  methods  necessarj  to  insure  the  production  of  the  best  avail- 
Jle  evidence  of  age,  pp.  70-73. 
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necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  employment  certificat< 
Usually  these  are  printed  but  in  some  cases  they  are  mimeographec 
Instructions  are  also  frequently  printed  on  forms  used  in  the  issuin 
of  certificates;  for  example,  on  an  application  or  a  promise  of  em 
ployment  blank. '^^    In  some  offices,  however,  though  printed  instruc 
tions  have  been  issued  at  some  time  they  have  not  been  kept  up  t 
date  and  changes  in  the  law  have  made  them  obsolete.    Where  sue 
instructions  have  been  printed  they  are  often  designed  to  give  th  "^^ 
information  needed  by  issuing  officers  and  employers,^^  as  well  a 
that  needed  by  children  and  parents.     In  at  least  one  city  a  pamphlt  '*'''' 
which  contains  complete  directions,  especially  as  to  the  securing  c 
birth  certificates  from  foreign  countries,  not  only  has  been  distril  P' 
uted  among  school  principals^*  but  has  been  given  to  parents  an 
children  at  the  certificate  office. 

These  instructions  are  usually  made  as  simple  as  possible.     The  ir 
formation  needed  as  to  securing  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  the  phys 
cal  and  educational  requirements  and  as  to  the  promise  of  employ 
ment  and  the  parent's  appearance  can  usually  be  given  briefly  an 
simply.     For  evidence  of  age,  however,  the  larger  the  number  o 
documents  which  can  be  accepted  under  the  law  the  more  complex  th 
instructions  required  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies;  and  eve: 
the  methods  of  securing  birth  or  baptismal  certificates  under  all  pos  k 
sible   circumstances   are   practically   impossible   to   describe   briefly 
Usually,  therefore,  the  instructions  cover  only   the  most  coinmo 
methods  of  securing  evidence  of  age,  leaving  the  details,  at  least,  o  i 
the  procedure  necessary  in  unusual  cases  to  be  described  orally  to  th  ifei 
children  concerned. 

These  printed  instructions  are  sometimes  obtainable  only  at  th  rra 
issuing  office,  but  sometimes  they  are  also  distributed  to  the  school 
where  they  are  given  to  children  w'ho  are  granted  school  records  t  b^ 
be  used  in  applying  for  employment  certificates.  In  at  least  on  i 
city  instructions  for  securing  certificates  are  distributed  to  th 
schools  with  the  blank  promise  of  employment  certificate  forms  whiq 
must  be  filled  out  before  school  records  are  issued.'^^  Sometimes  the  [^ 
are  distributed  only  to  public  schools  and  sometimes  also  to  privanp, 
and  parochial  schools. 

In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  each  State,  if  not  everywhere 
printed  instructions  as  to  what  a  child  should  do  and  what  docu  j^j, 
ments  he  should  obtain  to  secure  an  employment  certificate  should  b ..__ 
given  to  all  children  who  are  granted  school  records  to  be  used  i] ' 
connection  with  applications  for  such  certificates.     Copies  of  thes 
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«See  pp.  52-53.  133-134. 
'-'See  pp.  40-41,  201. 
»*See  pp.  102-103,  130-131. 
»BSee  p.  103. 
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astructions  should  also,  of  course,  be  available  at  the  issuiiif^  office 

j(Or  children  who  have  failed  to  secure  them  at  their  schools.     Where 

ijhildren  receive  such  instructions  at  their  schools  it  is  often  possible 

or  a  child  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  issuing  office  to  present  evi- 

ence  of  fulfillment  of  all  the  requirements  and  therefore  to  receive 

is  certificate   at   once.     Accurate   and  detailed   instructions   given 

Jhildren  at  their  schools  are,  indeed,  the  greatest  possible  aid  in  re- 

ucing  unnecessary  delay.     Although  such  instructions  should  not  be 

istributed  promiscuously  to  school  children  for  fear  they  will  serve 

s  suggestions,  or  even  seem  to  be  invitations,  to  go  to  work,  there 

Jgeems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  child  who  appears  to  be  legally 

ualified  to  w'ork  should  not  secure  through  his  own  teacher  or  prin- 

ipal  the  basic  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an  em- 

tloyment  certificate  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  and  effort  and 

eith  the  least  possible  trouble  for  the  issuing  officer. 


REGULAR  ORIGINAL  CERTIFICATES. 


m 
si 

)j    When  a  child  first  appears  at  a  certificate-issuing  office  he  is  usu- 
I)  lly  questioned  as  to  his  age,  place  of  birth,  the  kind  of  evidence  of 
(I  ge  he  can  bring,''"  the  school  he  is  attending,  and  his  grade. ^^    Where 
ii .  promise  of  employment  ^®  is  required  he  is  also  asked  w^hether  he 
las  such  a  pi'omise;  and  Avhere  his  parent  must  appear,"''  whether  his 
)arent  is  able  and  willing  to  do  so.     If  it  definitely  appears  from  the 
rhild's  answers  to  these  questions  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  an  em- 
)loyment  certificate  he  is  told  that  he  can  not  secure  one  and  must  re- 
urn  to  school.     In  the  more  carefully  conducted  issuing  offices,  how- 
ever, a  record  is  made  of  the  name  and  address  at  least  of  every  ap- 
)licant  ^°  regardless  of  wdiether  there  is  any  chance  that  he  will  be 
rranted  a  certificate.     In  such  offices,  moreover,  the  interviewing 
lerk  looks  up  the  child's  name  in  the  files  to  ascertain  whether  he 
las  ever  applied  before  and  been  refused  and,  if  so,  the  reason  for  the 
efusal.*^ 

If  it  appears  from  the  preliminary^  inquiry  either  possible  or  prob- 
'.ble  that  the  child  may  be  legally  entitled  to  an  emploj^ment  certifi- 
ate,  he  is  given  whatever  instructions  ^^  he  may  need  as  to  the  docu- 
nents  he  must  bring  and  other  steps  he  must  take  to  prove  fulfill- 
nent  of  the  requirements.  These  instructions  will  differ,  of  course, 
lot  only  according  to  the  law  of  the  particular  State,  but  also  ac- 
ording  to  the  evidence  which  he  presents  at  this  first  appearance. 

''"  See  pp.  53-55  et  seq. 

"  See  p.  97   et  seq. 

'8  See  pp.  49-53. 

^  See  pp.  46-49. 

soSee  pp.  168-169,  191-192. 

8'  See  p.   170. 

"See  pp.  180-133. 
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SolneititneS  a  child  brings  with  him  on  his  first  visit  one  or  more  o:  iff'^ 
(he  requisite  documents  and  is  accompanied  by  one  of  his  parents 

In  many  offices,  even  where  the  names  of  all  applicants  are  taken 
the  formal  procedure  of  certificate  issuance  is  not  considered  to  b< 
started  until  after  the  applicant  has  produced  certain  essential  docu 
ments,  usually  either  evidence  of  age  or  a  promise  of  employment 
but  sometimes  a  school  record,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  of  thes( 
documents.  In  some  offices  the  first  step  must  be  the  appearance  o1 
the  parent,  and  in  some  the  first  step  is  the  filling  out  of  an  applica 
tion  blank  by  either  the  child  or  the  parent,  or  by  botb.'^ 

The  procedure  varies  according  to  whether  the  blank  forms  whicl 
must  be  filled  out  are  kept  in  the  issuing  office  or  are  distributed 
among  the  persons  who  must  fill  out  and  sign  them.  In  the  foiinei 
case,  of  course,  every  child  must  make  at  least  two  trips  to  the 
issuing  office  regardless  of  where  he  receives  his  instructions.®*  As  a 
rule,  however,  where  the  blanks  are  kept  only  at  the  issuing  office 
this  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling  children  to  apply 
there  for  information,  as  Avell  as  for  blank  forms,  in  order  to  insure 
that  they  all  shall  be  given  uniform,  complete,  and  accurate  instruc 
tions,  and  also  in  order  to  give  the  issuing  officer  an  opportunity  to 
persuade  them,  before  they  have  secured  their  school  records  or  have 
applied  for  positions,  to  remain  in  school.®^  Children  are  in  this 
way  prevented,  it  is  believed,  from  receiving  the  impression  that 
they  are  released  from  school  attendance  before  they  have  actually  ig 
received  their  certificates.*** 

Where  these  forms  can  be  secured  only  at  the  issuing  office  a  child 
who  may  be  able  to  prove  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  is  usually 
given  on  his  first  visit  all  the  blank  forms  necessary.  In  at  least  one 
office,  however,  he  is  not  given  any  forms  until  after  he  has  pre- 
sented satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  unless  production  of  the  latter 
document  is  necessarily  delayed,  as  when  a  birth  certificate  must  be 
obtained  from  some  other  city  or  country.*'  In  some  offices  the  child's 
name  is  entered  on  each  form  before  it  is  given  to  him,  and  in  some 
the  name  and  office  hours  of  the  physician  to  whom  the  parti cularfcept 
child  must  go  are  written  on  the  blank  certificate  of  health  **  or  on  an  ^ 
envelope  in  which  it  is  put.  Sometimes  the  child  is  told  to  have 
the  documents  filled  out  in  a  particular  order. 

In  most  places,  however,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  blank  forms  needed 
to  prove  fulfillment  of  requirements  are  distributed  among  the  persons 
who  must  fill  out  and  sign  them.    School-record  forms,  for  example, 

8sSee  also  pp.   131-132. 

8*  See  pp.   132-133. 

"5  See  pp.  48-49. 

*»  See  p.  191  et  seq. 

^  See  pp.  70-72. 

•*  See  pp.   73-74  ct  spq.,  especially  p.  96. 
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imt^  usually  distributed  amotig  the  principals  of  publicj  aiid  sometimes 
also  of  private  and  parochial  schools.*^  In  some  places,  indeed^ 
where  school  records  are  acceptable  only  from  local  schools  or  such 

iw records  from  other  schools  do  not  have  to  be  made  out  upon  a  speci- 
tied  form,°°  school-record  blanks  are  not  available  at  the  issuing  office. 
Promise  of  employment  forms,  as  already  noted,®'  are  often,  if  not 

sejusuallj',  distributed  widely  among  employers,  but  such  forms  are 

ofalso  available  at  the  issuing  office.  Sometimes  promise  of  employ- 
ment blanks  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  schools,  especially  in  cities 
where  a  child  is  required  to  bring  a  promise  of  employment  befofe 

lihe  is  mven  a  school  record.  The  certificate  of  health  form  is  obtained 
sometimes  at  the  issuing  office  and  sometimes  directly  from  the 
physician. 

Only  where  all  blank  forms  which  the  child  must  have  filled  out 
elsewhere  than  at  the  issuing  office,  as  well  as  instructions,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  school  or  from  the  persons  who  are  to  fill  them  out, 
can  a  child  obtain  a  certificate  on  his  first  visit  to  the  issuing  office. 
In  such  places  a  child  who  appears  with  his  parent  and  all  requisite 
documents  may  be  given  at  once  whatever  tests  must  be  made  at  the 

0  issuing  office  to  prove  fulfillment  of  either  physical  or  educational 
requirements  and  may  not  have  to  make  a  second  visit. 

xVs  a  rule,  children  are  obliged  to  make  two  or  more  trips  to  the 
issuing  office  and  are  delayed  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  secur- 
jLng  their  certificates.     In  many  cases  such  delays  are  due  to  inade- 
quate  or  incorrect  instructions,®^   and   frequently  they   are  due  to 
failure  to  follow  the  instructions  given.     Sometimes,  however,  chil- 

1  iren  are  delayed  because  the  persons  who  have  filled  out  their  forms 
tiave  failed  to  enter,  or  have  entered  improperly,  some  of  the  facts 
required.     If,  for  example,  the  school  record  does  not  show  the  re- 

r  quired  number  of  days'  attendance,®^  the  child  must  usually  take  it 
oack  to  his  principal  to  have  the  defect  corrected.  Sometimes 
when  a  child  must  return  to  the  issuing  office  with  additional  or 
orrected  documents,  the  papers  which  he  has  already  produced  are 

tjxept  at  that  office  until  he  returns.'  The  more  usual  procedure  is  to 
require  the  child  to  keep  whatever  preliminary  papers  he  has  brought 

I  until  he  presents  all  the  required  documents.  The  parent  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  required  to  appear  more  than  once.®* 


«>  See  pp.  99-100.     See  also  pp.  100-102. 

00  See  pp.   104-105. 

"  See  pp.  49—51,  52-53. 

92  See  pp.   1.30-13.3. 

»3See  pp.  98,  105.  117-120. 

"*  In  the  issuing  office  of  at  least  one  city,  where  all  blank  forms  must  be  obtained  at 
that  office,  it  is  preferred  that  the  parent  come  first  alone  in  order  to  avoid  talking  the 
child  out  of  school  more  than  necessary,  but  in  spite  of  this  preference  it  was  found  that 
the  children  usually  came  with  their  parents.     See  pp.  47—49. 
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Unnecessary  delays  in  granting  certificates  to  children  who 
entitled  to  them  are  undesirable.  Where  promises  of  employi 
are  required  delay  causes  inconvenience  to  the  employer,  as  w(> 
to  the  child,  and  sometimes  results  in  the  child's  losing  the  proni 
position.^"  Moreover,  though  the  child  is  usually  supposed  to  hm 
in  school  until  he  has  been  given  an  employment  certificate,  it  is 
cult  to  enforce  attendance  after  he  has  received  his  school  recoi 
and  even  if  he  stays  he  is  not  likely  to  profit  greatly  by  schoo! 
struction  during  such  a  period  of  waiting.  ,, 

Delays  due  solely  to  failure  to  produce  evidence  of  fulfillment  [ 
the  requirements  are  necessary,  however,  to  give  children  the  j 
tection  intended  by  the  law.     Such  delays  are  avoided  only  wh 
the  issuing  officer  fails  to  demand  evidence  that  the  child  is  entif 
to  a  certificate  or  requires  only  inadequate  evidence,  as,  for  exam 
Avhere  he  accepts  the  parent's  statement  as  to  the  child's  age  ^"^  or 
child's  statement  as  to  his  grade  in  school,''^  or  fails  to  require  a  p 
sician's  certificate  of  health.''^    Unfortunately  these  things  are  soi 
times  done  and,  as  a  result,  children  secure  certificates  who  are 
by  law  entitled  to  them. 

Difficulties  leading  to  delay  may  arise  in  securing  evidence 
fulfillment  of  any  of  the  requirements.     The  parent  may  fail  to 
pear  promptly,  for  any  one  of. many  reasons.     The  child  may  fail 
bring  a  promise  of  employment  or  the  promise  brought  may  fail 
state  all  the  facts  required — for  example,  the  exact  occupation 
hours  of  labor — or  may  be  for  an  occupation  or  for  hours  prohibi 
by  law.     The  issuing  officer  sometimes  telephones  the  employer 
further  information  or  to  ascertain  whether  the  promise  is  genui 
but  usually  merely  tells  the  child  that  he  must  bring  more  inforn 
tion  about  the  promise  of  employment  before  he  will  be  grantee 
certificate.^     Where    an   educational   test   is    required   the   child 
usually  given  this  test  when  he  first  appears  at  the  issuing  office 
order  to  save  further  trouble  if  he  is  unable  to  pass  it.     Where  su 
a  test  is  not  given  by  the  issuing  officer  but  by  a  special  examin 
however,  the  child  must  usually  make  a  separate  trip  to  the  office 
that  examiner.^     A  delay  may  also  occur  in  case  a  child  has  failed f 
fulfill  the  school  attendance  requirements  for  a  certificate  and  is  i'?' 
quired  to  return  to  school  to  finish  the  required  number  of  days 
weeks'  attendance  or  to  make  up  absences.^     Furthermore,  where  ^' 
school  record  is  required  a  child  may  be  delayed  because  of  lack 
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05  See  p.   138. 
»»  See  pp.   101-192. 
■"  See  pp.  65-66. 
"8  See  pp.   113-114. 
"■See  p.  Rl. 
'  See  pp.  51-52. 
2  See  p.   116. 
•See  p.  119. 
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ision  for  issuino-  such  records  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session 
casionally,  because  the  record  is  from  a  school  the  standards  of 
li  are  not  known  to  the  issuing  officer  and  must  be  investigated 
m  before  he  can  conscientiously  approve  the  record.'* 
e  two  requirements  which  most  often  cause  delay  in  the  issuance 
rtificates  probably  are,  first,  that  certain  documents  or  evidence 
these  documents  can  not  be  obtained  shall  be  produced  and, 
d,  that  children  shall  secure  physicians'  certificates  of  physical 
s.  Not  only  may  the  law  or  the  regulations  require  a  delay 
e  the  acceptance  of  comparatively  weak  evidence  of  age,^  but 
ren  who  Avere  born  in  some  other  city  or  country  are  frequently 
ed  by  the  necessity  of  sending  for  birth  or  baptismal  certifi- 
In  at  least  one  city,  moreover,  it  was  found  that  a  child 
5aid  he  was  born  in  the  city  had  to  wait  at  least  a  day,  and 
imes  two  days,  until  a  clerk  from  the  issuing  office  had  searched 
gistrar's  files  for  a  record  of  his  birth,'^  and  in  another  city  such 
d  had  to  w'ait  until  a  reply  was  received  by  the  issuing  officer 
squest,  sent  as  a  rule  daily  to  the  registrar,  for  the  birth  records 
.  the  day's  applicants  who  claimed  to  have  been  born  in  the 
In  these  two  cases,  of  course,  the  delays  were  caused  primarily 
'orts  to  save  the  time  of  the  registrars  of  vital  statistics,  and 
not  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  child.  In  most  issuing 
,  though  evidence  of  age  may  be  the  first  document  asked  for, 
•en  who  are  necessarily  delayed  in  producing  such  evidence  are 
tted  to  go  through  all  the  rest  of  the  procedure,  even  including 
lysical  examination,  during  the  period  of  Avaiting. 
for  the  physician's  certificate  of  health,  although  in  most  issu- 
ffices  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  concerning  the  order  in 
the  various  requirements  must  be  met,  the  physical  examination 
usually  given  until  after  all  the  other  documents  have  been 
d  and,  as  a  rule,  approved.  In  most  cities  and  towns  children 
;hen  make  a  special  trip  to  the  office  of  the  examining  physician, 
lay  have  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  occasionally  longer,  until 
,  office  hours.  An  even  longer  delay  may  occur  in  case  a  child 
Jjged  to  have  defects  corrected  before  the  physician  will  sign  his 
L:ate  of  physical  fitness.® 

[;t  of  these  delays  are  necessary  if  all  children  are  to  be  given 
]otection  intended  by  the  legislature,  as  are  also  delays  which 
/issult  from  a  poverty  requirement  or  from  the  use  by  the  issuing 
(  of  power  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  he  believes  such  refusal  to  be 

I]..  07-98,   100-101,  104-105,   110-111. 
■  pp.   67-68. 
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for  the  best  interest  of  the  child.^  Furthermore,  an  attempt  to  avoid 
such  delays  by  the  practice,  common  in  a  number  of  otherwise  well 
conducted  issuing  offices,  of  giving  children  oral  authority  to  work 
before  they  have  proved  fulfillment  of  all  the  requirements,  leads 
inevitably  to  violations  both  of  the  child  labor  and  the  compul- 1 
sory  school  attendance  laws.  Even  when  a  child  later  produces  all 
the  requisite  evid'ence  and  proves  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate 
his  employment  before  the  certificate  is  actually  issued  is  clearlj 
illegal.  And  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  children  who  are  unable  tc 
meet  the  requirements  are  permitted  to  leave  school  for  a  longer  oi 
shorter  period,  after  which,  even  if  they  can  be  prevented  from  work-| 
ing  and  returned  to  school,  they  are  likely  to  furnish  trouble  both 
for  industrial  inspectors  and  for  school-attendance  officers." 

As  no  child  should  be  authorized  to  go  to  work,  either  orally  oi 
by  any  form  of  document,  until  he  has  met  all  the  requirements  and 
received  a  certificate,  the  only  feasible  method  of  avoiding  incon-y 
venience  to  employers  and  to  children  w^ho  may  lose  the  positions 
promised  them  ^^  through  necessary  delays  in  the  procedure  is  to  re-L, 
quire  the  production  of  a  promise  of  employment  only  after  evidence 
of  fulfillment  of  all  other  requirements,  including  the  physician's 
certificate,  has  been  received  and  approved.     No  child  should,  oi 
course,  be  granted  an  employment  certificate  until  he  has  a  position 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  he  should  be  required  tc 
secure  a  position  until  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  he  canLs 
meet  the  other  requirements  for  a  certificate.    In  some  cities  where 
a  placement  bureau  ^^  is  maintained  children  who  come  to  the  cer 
tificate  office  without  promises  of  employment  are  sent  to  registei 
in  that  bureau,  and  in  certain  cities  all  applicants  are  required  to  re 
port  to  the  placement  bureau  secretary  as  a  part  of  the  regular  pro 
cedure  of  securing  their  employment  certificates.     The  services  oil 
such  a  bureau  should  be  used,  of  course,  only  for  children  who  arcl 
certainly  able  to  secure  certificates.     Where  children   are  obligee 
to  seek  their  own  positions,  cards  might  be  given  them  at  the  issuing 
office  to  show  to  prospective  employers,  stating  that  their  evidence 
of  fulfillment  of  the  other  requirements  has  been  approved  and  thai  | 
their  employment  certificates  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  they  preseni| 
promises  of  employment. 

In  most  cities  where  children  must  attend  continuation  or  evenin 
school  as  a  condition  of  employment  they  are  required  to  register  irj 
person  in  that  school  as  part  of  the  procedure  preliminary  to  tliAj 

■See  pp.  11,   30-31,  31-32,  45. 

w  For  a  discussion  of  methods  of  keeping  children  in  school  during  periods  of  delay  liJIUpj 
obtaining  certificates,  see  pp.    191-192. 
n  See  p.  136. 
"See  pp.   163-164. 
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ssuance  of  certificates.^'  This  registration  does  not  take  place,  how- 
ver,  until  all  the  other  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  In  some 
f  the  larger  cities,  as  already  noted,^*  children  may  be  registered 
y  a  clerk  from  the  continuation  school  staticwied  in  the  issuing 
65ce ;  and  in  some  places  the  issuing  officer  is  the  superintendent  or 
rincipal  of  the  continuation  school.  But  in  most  cities,  probably, 
bildren  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  school  (which,  however, 
la}'  be  in  the  same  building  as  the  issuing  office)  to  register,  and 
lUst  bring  back  to  the  issuing  office  evidence  of  some  sort  that  this 
jquirement  has  been  fulfilled.  In  at  least  one  State  the  signature 
f  the  director  of  the  continuation  school  must  appear  on  the  cer- 
ficate.  In  some  places  in  this  State  the  child  is  permitted  to  take 
le  certificate  itself  from  the  issuing  office  to  the  school  to  obtain 
lis  signature,  though  in  one  city  it  was  found  that  the  issuing  officer 
ually  mailed  the  certificate  to  the  continuation  school  to  be  signed,- 
id  that  the  child  obtained  it  only  when  he  went  there  to  register. 
1  most  places  the  director's  signature  is  stamped  on  the  certificate 
.  advance  and  the  child  brings  back  to  the  issuing  office  some  other 
'idence,  such  as  the  date  of  registration  stamped  on  his  promise  of 
aployment,  that  he  has  been  registered. 

In  some  cities,  instead  of  requiring  children  to  register  in  the 
ntinuation  or  evening  school  before  obtaining  their  certificates, 
e  issuing  officer  merely  tells  them  that  they  must  attend,  and  re- 
)rts  to  the  head  of  the  school  the  names  and  addresses,  and  usually 
e  names  and  addresses  of  the  employers,  of  all  children  granted 
rtificates.  In  one  city  it  was  found  that  when  a  certificate  was 
5ued  the  child  was  given  a  card  to  present  to  the  principal  of 
e  continuation  school;  another  card  was  mailed  to  the  school- 
<"€ndance  department ;  and  a  third  card  was  filed  in  the  issuing 
fice.  As  soon  as  the  child  registered  the  principal  sent  his  card 
,ck  to  the  issuing  office,  and  if  this  card  was  not  received  within 
few  days  the  issuing  officer  was  expected  to  notify  the  attendance 
partment. 

A  refusal  to  grant  a  certificate  may  occur  whenever  it  is  definitely 
tablished  that  a  child  can  not  fulfill  any  one  of  the  requirements. 
1  refusals  are  temporary,  theoretically  at  least,  for  if  a  child  who 
s  once  been  refused  for  any  reason  later  proves  ability  to  meet 
the  requirements,  including  the  one  for  failure  in  which  he  was 
rmerly  refused,  he  is,  of  course,  granted  a  certificate.  Refusals, 
:e  delays,^^  are  least  likely  to  occur  where  the  standards  for  emplo}'- 
jnt  are  low  and  their  enforcement  lax.  In  a  certificate  office, 
example,  where  a  parent's  affidavit  is  accepted  as  evidence  of 


*  For  methods  of  enforcing  attendance  at  such  schools  see  pp.  195-199. 

See  p.   125. 
"See  pp.  135-1.38. 
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age/^  where  the  examining  physician  merely  "looks  over"  the  chilcl 
before  signing  the  certificate  of  physical  fitness/^  and  wliere  a  chile 
who  must  show  ability  to  read  and  write  "  simple  sentences  in  Eng 
lish"^^  is  given  a  test  which  could  be  passed  by  a  child  who  hac 
completed  only  the  first  few  grades,  few  children  will  be  refused  cer 
tificates.  Within  limits  the  thoroughness  with  which  a  given  law  if 
enforced  by  issuing  officers  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  refusals 
as  compared  Avith  the  number  of  certificates  granted. ^^ 

In  most  issuing  offices,  when  a  child  is  definitely  refused  an  em 
ployment  certificate,  he  is  told  the  reason  why  and  is  instructed  t( 
return  to  school.-'^  In  some  offices  a  formal  statement  of  the  reasor 
for  refusal  is  sent  to  the  parents,^^  and  in  some,  if  the  family  is  ir 
need  that  fact  is  reported  to  a  charitable  agency.  Any  documenti 
Avhich  may  have  been  presented  by  the  child  are  usually  returnee ' 
to  him,  but  whatever  record  has  been  made  of  the  case,  or  at  leas 
a  record  of  failure  to  pass  the  physical  examination,  is  kept  fo 
future  reference. ^^ 

In  many  cases  the  issuing  officer  does  not  formally  refuse  the  certi 
ficate,  but  some  other  official  declines  to  issue  a  jireliminary  docu 
ment.  The  teacher  or  principal,  for  example,  may  refuse  to  issue  ; 
school  record,  or  the  physician  may  refuse  to  sign  a  certificate  o 
physical  fitness.  In  such  cases,  though  the  child  is  told  that  he  cai 
not  secure  the  document,  he  may  or  may  not  be  instructed  to  retun 
to  school  and  the  issuing  officer  may  or  may  not  be  notified  of  the  fac 
that  the  child  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  requirements.  In  one  city  it  wa 
found  that  even  a  State  department  to  which  certain  children  had  ti 
be  sent  for  approval  of  their  evidence  of  age  ^^  failed  to  send  any  re 
port  to  the  issuing  office  of  cases  in  which  it  disapproved  the  evidenc 
offered.  Examining  physicians  not  infrequently  fail  to  send  an; 
notice  to  the  issuing  officer  when  they  find  children  physically  unfi 
for  work,^*  but  merely  keep  the  blank  forms  which  the  children  havi 
brought  or,  if  such  forms  have  to  be  obtained  at  their  own  offices 
do  not  give  them  to  the  children.  In  such  cases  the  children,  as 
rule,  fail  to  return  to  the  issuing  office;  but  failure  to  return  mn; 
of  course,  be  due  to  causes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  qualific:' 
lions  for  an  employment  certificate,  such  as  a  change  of  plan  or  th 
fact  that  a  child  has  left  the  city. 
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»8  See  pp.   65-06. 
"See  p.  83. 
»8See  p.   114. 
»o  See  p.  37. 

"•See  also  pp.  171,  172-174,   191-192. 
*'  For  reports  to  the  school  authorities  in  regard  to  children  who  have  been  refused,  a 
well  as  those  who  have  been  granted  certificates,  see  pp.  172-173,  192. 
--  See  pp.  165-166,  168-169. 
=^See  p.   39. 
»*See  p.   166. 
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When  a  child  is  refused  a  school  record,  a  report  to  the  issuing  office 
IS  in  most  places,  probably,  unnecessary,  as  the  teacher  or  principal 
:o  whom  the  application  is  made  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
hild  does  not  drop  out  of  school.  But  issuing  officers  should  always 
3e  notified  of  the  results  of  a  physical  examination  in  order  that  they 
na}'  be  able  to  use  the  information  in  case  the  child  later  applies  again 
tor  a  certificate.^^  Many  examining  physicians,  therefore,  in  case  they 
do  not  wish  to  sign  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  note  the  reason  for 
refusal  on  the  blank  form  sent  for  signature  even  when  the  form 
f^  makes  no  provision  for  such  a  report.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
forms  in  use  provide  spaces  for  the  physician  to  report  a  negative 
decision.  In  many  cities,  when  the  examining  physician  refuses  to 
recommend  a  certificate,  as  well  as  when  his  recommendation  is  favor- 
able, he  gives  his  report  on  the  case  to  the  child  to  take  back  to  the 
issuing  office ;  but  when  the  report  is  a  refusal  the  child  may  never  go 
back  to  that  office  and,  if  he  does  not,  the  issuing  officer  receives  no 
report  as  to  the  results  of  the  examination.  In  some  cities,  therefore, 
the  physician  himself  notifies  the  issuing  officer  by  telephone  or,  in 
serious  cases,  by  letter,  of  the  cause  of  refusal. 

In  cities  where  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  system  of  physical  examinations,  a  detailed 
report  of  each  examination,  with  a  recommendation,  is  sent  to  the 
issuing  officer.  In  case  of  refusal  to  recommend  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  the  physician  should  send  this  report  by  mail  if  his  office 
is  not  in  the  same  building  as  the  issuing  office.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  physician  merely  wishes  to  withhold  the  certificate  of  physi- 
cal fitness  until  certain  defects  have  been  corrected  ~^  he  usually  keeps 
the  form  in  order  to  sign  it  and  give  it  to  the  child  when  his  instruc- 
tions have  been  carried  out.  Some  examining  physicians  notify  the 
issuing  officer  of  such  delays  as  well  as  of  definite  refusals. 

Where  the  certificate  is  good  in  the  hands  of  any  employer,  and 
sometimes  even  where  it  is  good  only  in  the  hands  of  a  specified 
employer,  it  is  given  directly  to  the  child.  Usually  when  this  is 
done  the  child  is  given  at  the  same  time  certain  instructions  in 
regard  to  its  use,  and  is  especially  cautioned  not  to  lose  it.  In 
some  offices  he  is  also  instructed  to  return  to  school  when  unem- 
ployed.^^ Moreover,  where  the  law  requires  it,  he  is  usually  in- 
structed to  bring  the  certificate  back  or,  if  his  employer  has  not 
returned  it  to  him,  to  come  back  to  the  issuing  office  when  he  leaves 
his  position.  In  some  offices  he  is  told  to  return  the  certificate  and 
secure  his  documentary  evidence  of  age  when  he  becomes  16,  or 
at  whatever  age  he  is  no  longer  required  to  hold  a  certificate.-^ 

»  See  pp.   144-146. 
»  See  p.   86. 
«See  pp.   155-156. 
"See  p.  166. 
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Because  of  the  danger,  however,  that  a  certificate,  if  given  directh  Iscl 
to  the  child,  will  be  used  merely  as  an  excuse  for  staying  out  oi 
school  or  will  be  passed  on  to  another  child  who  can  not  meet  th( 
requirements,^^  and  also  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  promis« 
of  employment  may  have  been  forged,'"  the  most  careful  issuing 
officers  in  States  where  the  certificate  is  regarded  as  the  propert^lm 
of  the  employer  and  not  of  the  child  ^^  mail  the  certificate  directlj 
to  the  employer.  Some  State  laws,  indeed,  provide  that  the  certifi  of  ( 
cate  must  be  mailed.  This  can  be  done  in  any  State  or  citj^  when 
a  promise  of  employment  is  required,  but  in  States  where  the  laxN 
does  not  specify  to  whom  the  certificate  shall  be  given,  each  issuing 
officer  uses  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter  and,  as  a  result,  somt 
issuing  officers  mail  certificates  to  the  employers  while  others  giv« 
them  to  the  children.  Furthermore,  even  in  a  single  office  the  pro- 
cedure on  this  point  may  not  be  uniform;  the  certificate  may  be 
mailed  in  some  cases  and  in  others  gij^en  to  the  child. 

Where  the  certificate  is  sent  directly  to  the  employer  it  is  usually 
mailed  on  the  day  it  is  issued  so  that  the  child  can,  as  a  rule,  go  tcLe 
work  the  next  day.  In  some  offices,  moreover,  an  identification  card 
stating  that  a  certificate  has  been  issued,  is  given  the  child  to  take 
to  the  employer  so  that,  if  his  certificate  has  not  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  business  hours  the  next  morning,  the  employer  car 
put  him  to  work  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  it  within  a  few 
hours.  In  one  State  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  certificate  is  issued  to 
the  parent  and  the  child  is  permitted  to  work  for  a  week  on  the 
authority  of  this  copy.^^  In  at  least  one  State,  however,  it  is  said 
that  employers  usually  refuse  to  let  children  go  to  work  until  their 
certificates  are  actually  on  file,  because  of  the  heavy  penalty  imposed 
by  the  workmen's  compensation  law  if  a  child  is  injured  while 
illegally  employed.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  this  procedure 
may  cause  the  child  some  slight  delay  in  going  to  work,*  the  certifi- 
cate should  be  sent  by  mail,  and  not  by  the  child,  to  the  employer. 
Especia^lly  where  the  certificate  must  be  returned  to  the  issuing  office; 
by  the  employer  when  the  child  leaves  his  position,^*  it  should  beL 
mailed  to  the  employer  when  first  issued.  If  the  employer  receivesh 
the  certificate  from  the  child  it  seems  to  him  the  natural  thing  to  re-' 
turn  it  to  the  child,  expecting  the  latter  to  take  it  to  the  issuing 
office ;  and  even  when  the  law  specifically  requires  that  the  certificate 
shall  be  returned  by  mail,  he  has  at  least  an  excuse  for  giving  it 


29  See  p.  129. 
MSee  pp.   50-55. 
"  See  p.  130. 
«See  p.  145. 
»» See  pp.  53,  226. 
««  See  pp.   159-161. 
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3ack  to  a  child  who  has  brought  it  to  him.  Sending  the  certifi- 
cate by  the  child,  instead  of  by  mail,  to  the  issuing  oflice,  defeats 
n  many  cases  the  purpose  of  the  requirement  that  the  certificate  be 
eturned — the  notification  of  the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  is  un- 
mployed.  Furthermore,  if  the  employer  receives  the  certificate  by 
nail  direct  from  the  issuing  office  he  is  likely  to  feel  a  greater  sense 
)f  responsibility  not  only  for  its  return  but  also  for  the  fulfillment 
)f  other  legal  regulations  governing  his  employment  of  the  child, 
ind  anything  which  makes  employers  feel  such  responsibility  assists 
n  the  enforcement  of  all  the  child-labor  standards. 

REGULAR  SUBSEQUENT  CERTIFICATES." 

The  issuing  of  a  subsequent  certificate  does  not  involve  fulfillment 
Df  as  many  requirements  as  does  the  issuing  of  a  first  certificate,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  When  a  child  who  has 
Dnce  secured  an  emploj^ment  certificate  from  a  particular  issuing 
Dffice  in  a  city  applies  at  the  same  office  for  a  second  or  later  certifi- 
cate because  of  a  change  in  position,  he  is  not  required  to  present 
again  evidence  either  of  age  or  of  fulfillment  of  the  educational 
requirements,  and  the  parent  is  not  asked  to  appear.^*^  On  the  other 
hand  a  child  whose  previous  certificate  was  issued  by  some  other 
issuing  office  may  be  considered  practically  as  a  new  applicant  and 
may  be  required  to  fulfill  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  requirements 
as  if  he  were  applying  for  a  first  certificate.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
the  procedure  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  issuance  of  an  orig- 
inal certificate ;  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

The  usual  requirements  for  a  subsequent  certificate  are  a  promise  of 
employment"  and  a  physical  examination.^®  As  already  stated,^^  a 
promise  of  emplojonent  serves  three  purposes  in  the  enforcement  of 
a  child  labor  law.  It  assists  in  preventing  children  from  remaining 
out  of  school  on  employment  certificates  without  being  actually  at 
work;  it  makes  possible  a  physician's  certification  that  a  child  is 
physically  fit  for  the  particular  occupation  in  which  he  intends  to 
engage;  and  it  enables  the  issuing  officer  to  refuse  a  certificate  for  a 
dangerous  or  injurious  occupation.  To  fulfill  any  of  these  purposes, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  a  promise  of  employment  be  presented 
not  only  before  a  first  certificate  is  issued,  but  also  before  any  subse- 
quent certificate  is  granted  for  a  new  employer.  As  will  be  seen 
later,^^^  if  children  are  to  be  required  to  be  in  school  whenever  they 
are  not  lawfully  employed,  the  issuing  officer  must  receive  some  sort 

K  See  pp.   126,   129. 

»•  Instead,  the  record  of  issuance  of  the  original  certificate  is  usually  consulted.     See 
pp.  168-169,  170.     For  records  of  subsequent  certificates,  see  p.  170. 
"See  pp.  49-53. 
«See  pp.  73-97. 
»  See  pp.  49-53. 
»«  See  pp.   155-156. 
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of  notice  of  termination  of  employment.  But  equally  necessary 
it,  in  this  case,  tliat  the  issuing  officer  shall  receive  the  same  evidenc*  is^ 
that  the  child  actually  has  promise  of  a  second  or  any  subsequen 
position,  as  that  he  had  promise  of  a  first.***  If  school  attendance  i, 
not  enforced  between  positions  and  a  new  promise  of  employmen 
required  whenever  a  child  makes  a  change,  children  may  still  us( 
employment  certificates  merely  to  avoid  attending  school,  for  the^ 
are  often  employed  only  a  few  days — sometimes  only  a  day  or  less— 
in  their  first  positions.  Furthermore,  if  the  issuing  officer  is  t< 
refuse  a  subsequent  certificate  for  a  dangerous  or  injurious  occupa 
tion,*^  or  if  the  examining  physician  is  to  see  that  each  child  is  fi 
for  the  particular  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed,*^  a  ne^' 
promise  of  employment  must  be  required  for  each  new  certificate 

In  case  of  a  subsequent  certificate  obtained  merely  because  of  i 
change  of  occupation  when  the  employer  is  not  changed,  no  unem 
ployment  is  involved  and,  therefore,  so»far  as  assistance  in  enforcing 
school  attendance  is  concerned,  it  is  not  essential  that  a  new  promis« 
of  employment  be  presented.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  neithei 
the  issuing  officer  nor  the  examining  physican  can  protect  the  chile  m 
from  employment  in  an  illegal  occupation  or  in  one  which  involves 
too  great  strain  for  his  physique  without  information  from  the  emj 
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ployer  as  to  the  exact  occupation  in  which  he  wishes  to  use  the 
child's  labor,     A  new  promise  of  employment  should  be  required 
therefore,  for  a  subsequent  certificate  issued  to  the  same  as  well  asljpp 
to  a  different  employer. 

Obviously,  in  order  that  a  promise  of  employment  may  assist  ir 
the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  requires  that  a  child  shall  be  fit  foi 
the  particular  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  engage,  a  new  physica 
examination  should  be  given,  both  when  a  child  changes  employers 
and  when  he  changes  occupations — in  other  words,  whenever  he  ap- 
plies for  a  subsequent  certificate,  either  for  the  same  or  for  a  different 
employer.     Yet  not  only  do  some  issuing  officers  fail  to  require  formal  k, 
promises  of  employment  for  subsequent  certificates  but,  as  already  p^ 
noted,*^  only  a  few  State  laAvs  specifically  require  new  physical  ex-jtet 
aminations   when   children   change  their  positions  or  occupations  p^ 
and  in  other  States,  though  reexaminations  may  be  required  for  sub-L 
sequent  certificates  in  some  issuing  offices,  they  are  not  in  others.*^  pj, 

In  States  wkere  a  physical  examination  is  not  required  in  connec-  jji 
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lion  with  an  application  for  a  subsequent  certificate  such  a  certificate 
is  sometimes  issued  merely  on  the  request  of  the  child,  of  his  parent,  (ji 


"  See  pp.   157-158. 
*'  See  pp.  51-52,   136. 
"  See  pp.  83-84,  89-90. 
«  See  p.  92. 

"  Sometimes  the  issuing  ofRoer  consults  the  record  of  the  previous  examinations.     See 
pp.   166.     But  see  also  pp.  91-92. 
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or  of  his  prospective  employer,  sent  by  letter  or  postal  card  to  the 
'«j|issiiing  office.*^  In  some  offices,  if  the  request  comes  from  the  child  or 
n  parent,  the  issuing  officer  may  telephone  the  employer  to  make  sure 
ii  that  the  child  actually  has  a  position.  In  at  least  one  State  delay 
D'in  going  to  work  in  the  subsequent  position  for  which  a  certificate 
shas  been  requested  by  mail  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
6J allowed  to  work  for  a  week  on  the  "parent's  copy,"  already  men- 
-tioned,*"  of  his  former  certificate.  This  "parent's  copy"  also  serves 
t(as  evidence,  when  a  child  is  looking  for  a  second  or  later  position, 
J  that  he  can  legally  be  employed. 

Si     As  a  rule,  a  child  must  apply  in  person  "  for  a  subsequent,  as  well 
« as  for  an  original  certificate ;  and  in  at  least  one  issuing  office  in  a 
State  where  the  law  specifies  that  a  certificate  is  valid  only  for  the 
I  occupation  for  which  it  is  issued,*^  it  was  found  that  these  later  oppor- 
1  tunities  to  interview  children  were  used  to  assist  in  enforcing  this 
provision  of  the  law.     When  a  child  applied  for  a  subsequent  certifi- 
cate he  was  asked  whether  in  his  previous  position  he  had  worked  in 
any  other  occupation  than  the  one  for  which  the  certificate  had  been 
Isecured.     If  he  said  he  had,  the  issuing  officer  telephoned  the  em- 
ployer and  called  his  attention  to  this  violation  of  the  law,  warning 
him  that  in  future,  if  he  changed  a  child's  occupation,  he  must  secure 
a  new  certificate. 

Where  children  must  attend  continuation  school  they  must  usually 
appear  in  person  in  applying  for  subsequent  certificates,  and  some- 
times the  requirement  of  a  new  certificate  for  each  new  position  is 
used  effectively  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  continuation-school 
attendance.^''  In  one  city,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  a  child  was 
sent  to  the  continuation  school  before  he  was  granted  a  subsequent 
certificate,  as  well  as  before  he  was  granted  an  original  one.  There 
he  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  been  regular  in  attendance 
and  his  record  was  consulted  to  verify  his  reply.  If  he  had  attended 
regularly  his  promise  of  employment  was  merely  stamped  as  ap- 
proved and  he  could  then  return  to  the  issuing  office  and  secure  his 
certificate.  If  not.  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  all  absences,  attend- 
ing continuation  school  every  day  until  he  had  done  so,  before  he 
could  secure  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  continuation  school  on  his 
promise  of  employment.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  issuance  of  his 
subsequent  certificate  was  delayed.  The  revocation  or  withholding 
of  employment  certificates  is  a  common  method  of  enforcing  con- 
tinuation-school attendance  throughout  at  least  one  State. 

<5See  pp.  46^7. 

«See  p.   142.  ^ 

«See  pp.  4&-47. 

*»See  pp.  129-130. 

*»See  pp.   138-139,   197-198. 
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An  additional  requirement  for  a  subsequent  certificate  found  in 
the  procedure  of  a  considerable  number  of  issuing  offices  is  that  the 
old  certificate  shall  have  been  returned  by  the  employer.  The  law 
frequently  requires  that  employers  shall  return  within  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days,  often  not  over  two  days,  the  certificates  of 
children  who  have  left  their  service ;  ^°  but  the  requirement  that  these 
certificates  shall  be  returned  before  new  ones  are  issued  is  usuall} 
though  not  always,  an  administrative  regulation  which,  though  ii 
may  be  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  ap-W 
plied  uniformly  throughout  a  State.  In  offices  which  have  such  a 
requirement,  however,  children  are  often  delayed  two  or  three  days, 
and  sometimes  longer,  in  securing  their  subsequent  certificates.  In 
one  city  it  was  found  that  applicants  for  subsequent  certificates  were 
subjected  to  still  further,  and  apparently  unnecessary,  delay  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  secure  promise  of  employment  blanks  until 
after  their  old  certificates  had  been  returned.  In  many  issuing 
offices,  however,  children  are  granted  subsequent  certificates  without 
regard  to  whether  their  old  certificates  have  been  returned;  in  that 
case  the  issuing  officer,  as  a  rule,  later  attempts  in  some  way  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  old  certificate  from  the  former  employer. 

In  some  issuing  offices  where  one  of  the  requirements  for  a  sub 
sequent  certificate  is  that  the  old  one  shall  have  been  returned,  if 
a  child  applies  whose  certificate  has  not  yet  been  received  he  is  told 
to  go  back  to  his  former  employer,  in  some  places  to  get  the  certificate 
himself  and  in  others  to  ask  the  employer  to  return  it  by  mail  to  the 
issuing  office.  Thus  the  child  is  made  to  assist  actively  in  securing 
enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  return  of  certificates.^^  In  other 
offices,  though  the  child's  application  for  a  subsequent  certificate 
serves  as  a  notification  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  former  employer 
to  return  the  old  one,  the  issuing  officer  usually  assumes  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcing  the  law  requiring  its  return.  In  one  issuing  office  it 
was  found  that  each  applicant  for  a  subsequent  certificate  whose  old 
one  had  not  yet  been  received  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had 
asked  the  employer  to  return  it  and,  if  he  had  not,  was  told  to  do 
so  at  once ;  but  if  he  stated  that  he  had  asl^ed  the  employer  to  return 
it,  the  issuing  officer  immediately  notified  the  employer  by  telephone 
that  he  must  send  in  the  certificate  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time 
mailed  to  the  employer  a  copy  of  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
return  of  certificates.  In  the  latter  case  the  child  was  not  required 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  old  certificate.  Sometimes  children 
are  instructed,  either  by  issuing  officers  or  by  continuation-school 
teachers,  to  inform  their  employer*  several  days  before  leaving  so 
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wSee  pp.   159-160. 
»^See  pp.   169-161. 
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hat  their  old  certificates  will  be  at  the  issuing  office  when  they  apply 
for  new  ones. 

The  purpose  of  the  requirement  that  the  old  certificate  be  returned 
before  a  new  one  is  issued  is  mainly  to  prevent  having  more  than 
jne  certificate  out  for  a  single  child.  It  is  believed  that  an  employer 
ivho  has  on  file  a  certificate  for  a  child  who  is  no  longer  in  his  employ 
nay  use  it  for  some  other  child  who  is  not  legally  entitled  to  an 
mployment  certificate.^'  In  one  State,  however,  the  danger  of  such 
i;'iolations  is  not  considered  serious  enough  to  necessitate  the  return 
if  expired  certificates  and  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  taking 
juch  certificates  out  of  the  hands  of  the  employers,  who  must  send  in, 
nstead,  special  notices  of  termination  of  employment.^^  Another 
ourpose  served  by  the  requirement  for  the  return  of  an  old  certificate 
Defore  the  issuance  of  a  new  one  is  the  education  of  employers  in 
:he  necessity  for  compliance  with  the  provision  that  expired  certifi- 
ates  be  returned  promptly  to  the  issuing  office.^*  If  a  child  who  ap- 
3lies  for  a  subsequent  certificate  has  to  wait  for  the  return  of  his  old 
certificate,  either  the  child  or  the  issuing  officer,  or  both,  will  remind 
he  employer  that  the  law  requires  its  return.  This  requirement  is 
ilso  said  to  assist  in  preventing  children  from  leaving  their  em- 
Dloyers  without  notice.^^  Nevertheless,  it  often  causes  hardship  to 
I  child  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own  but  merely  because  of  the 
arelessness  or  indifference  of  an  employer,  is  obliged,  even  when 
le  has  the  promise  of  a  new  position,  to  be  idle  for  a  certain  period 
jefore  taking  up  his  new  work.  When  the  issuing  office  has  been 
lotified  by  the  child  that  he  has  left  a  position  there  seems  no 
ufficient  reason  why  that  office  should  not  proceed  to  issue  a  new 
ertificate,  at  the  same  time  arranging  to  secure  the  return  of  the  old 
ertificate. 

In  offices  where  original  certificates  are  mailed  to  employers^® 
ubsequent  certificates  also  are  usually  mailed  to  them.  Usually 
;hey  are  made  out  on  forms  exactly  like  those  used  for  original 
certificates,^^  though  not  infrequently  they  bear  some  stamp  or 
;ther  indication  that  they  are  not  the  first  the  children  have  held, 
[n  some  issuing  offices  the  returned  certificate  is  reissued  to  the  child 
^ith  the  name  of  the  former  employer  crossed  off  or  erased  and  that 
)f  the  new  one  substituted.  Where  this  is  done  the  old  certificate 
nust  have  been  returned,  of  course,  before  a  subsequent  one  can  be 
ssued.  The  desirability  of  this  method,  however,  is  open  to  question, 
[n  some  places  where  the  name  of  the  former  employer  is  merely 


*-  See  pp.   51,   59. 

"See  p.   159. 

"  See  pp.   50,   5.3,  159-161. 

^  See  p.  160. 

^See  pp.   141-143. 

''^See  pp.  167-168. 
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crossed  off  or  erased  it  has  been  found  that  occasionally  a  child  hai 
not  troubled  to  go  to  the  certificate  office  when  changing  position; 
but  has  merely  crossed  off  or  erased  the  name  of  his  former  employe; 
and  inserted  the  name  of  the  new  one ;  in  such  a  case,  of  course,  tht  lifica 
later  employer  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  change  was  no  letiiri 
made  at  the  issuing  office.  Iin 
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Temporary  certificates  are  sometimes  issued,  as  already  noted 
first  to  children  who  are  unavoidably  delayed  for  a  considerabl 
period  in  securing  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  especially  when  it  i; 
necessary  to  send  abroad  for  their  birth  certificates ;  ^^  second,  U 
children  who  are  required  by  the  examining  physician  to  have  certaiijli 
physical  defects  corrected ;  ^"  and,  third,  to  mentally  defective  chil 
dren  who  are  given  certificates  without  having  met  the  educationa 
requirements.*'**  Furthermore,  in  some  places  where  the  regular  is 
suing  officer  was  a  traveling  representative  of  the  State  supervisinj 
authority ,^^  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  arrangement' 
had  been  made  for  the  issuance  by  some  local  person  of  temporary 
certificates  good  until  the  regular  issuing  officer's  next  visit. 

Temporary  certificates  are  not  usually  provided  for  by  law,  thougl 
in  some  States  the  law  permits  their  issuance  for  work  during  treat 
ment  for  physical  defects,  and  in  one  State  it  permits  the  issuance  o 
such  certificates  good  for  10  days  to  children  who  are  unable  to  proLte 
duce  any  of  the  preferred  forms  of  evidence  and  must  resort  to  i 
physician's  certificate  of  age ;  ^^  in  that  case  the  10-day  period  before  i 
permanent  certificate  is  granted  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  issuing 
officer  to  search  for  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  age.  In  certaii 
States,  however,  a  regular  certificate  may  be  limited  to  a  specifii 
period  and,  when  thus  limited,  it  becomes  in  effect  a  temporary  cer 
tificate. 

A  temporary  certificate  is  usually  merely  a  regular  certificate* 
issued  for  a  definite  period  and  stamped  with  the  date  upon  which  i 
expires.  When  issued  pending  the  correction  of  some  physical  defect 
such  a  certificate  is  sometimes  called  a  "  provisional  certificate."  Th«  |, 
period  varies  according  to  the  circumstances.  When  a  temporary  cer  j, 
tificate  is  issued  to  a  child  because  it  is  necessary  to  send  abroad  foi  ^ 
evidence  of  his  age,  its  date  of  expiration  is  so  fixed  as  to  allow  a  rea-ljjf; 
sonable  time  for  reply  from  the  particular  country  where  the  chile 
was  born;  and  when  one  is  issued  to  a  child  who  must  undergo  treat 

"»  See  pp.  70-71,  126. 

B»  See  pp.   86,   126. 

»«  See  p,   122. 

««See  p.  21. 

«  See   p.   67. 

«  See  pp.   133-148. 
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Client  for  some  physical  defect,  the  date  of  expiration  is  so  fixed  as  to 
illow  a  reasonable  time  for  the  correction  of  the  defect.    In  the  case 

^t|)f  a  mentally  defective  child  the  period  for  which  a  temporary  cer- 
:ificate  is  good  is  fixed  solely  with  reference  to  securing  the  child's 
eturn  to  the  issuing  office  at  stated  intervals  to  give  the  issuing 
)fficer  an  opportunity  to  exercise  supervision  over  his  employment. 
Sometimes  a  form  letter  is  sent  to  the  employer  Avith  the  certificate, 
stating  the  reason  why  it  is  only  temporary  and  the  date  upon  which 
t  should  be  returned.  But  in  one  city  it  was  found  that  a  temporary 
certificate  issued  pending  the  correction  of  a  physical  defect  was  in 
form  exactly  like  a  regular  certificate/*  and  that  the  employer  was 
lot  notified  of  its  temporary  character  unless  the  child  failed  to  have 
:he  defect  corrected  within  the  required  time. 

When  it  has  been  determined  during  the  procedure  of  application 
for  a  regular  certificate  that  the  child  is  not  at  the  time  eligible 
for  such  a  certificate  but  couJd  be  granted  a  temporary  one,  he  is 
:old  for  how  long  the  temporary  certificate  will  be  issued,  that  he 
must  return  to  the  issuing  office  by  a  certain  date,  and  what  he 
nust  do  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  certificate  at  that  time. 
Sometimes  a  temporary  certificate  will  not  be  granted  until  the  child 
las  produced  evidence  that  he  has  written  for  his  record  of  birth  ®^ 
3r  that  he  has  begun  treatment  for  physical  defects.®^ 

Although  a  convenience  to  the  child,  these  temporary  certificates 
nake  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  work  for  the  issuing  officer, 
not  because  of  any  unusual  difficulty  in  issuing  them,  but  because  of 
he  necessity  for  seeing  that  they  are  returned  as  soon  as  they  expire, 
and  also  to  the  attendance  department,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  return  to  school  of  children  who  have  been  out  at 
work.®'^  As  a  rule  the  issuing  officer,  but  sometimes  in  case  of 
physical  defects  the  physician  or  nurse,  keeps  a  special  record  of 
Bach  child  who  has  been  granted  a  temporary  certificate,  and,  if 
uch  child  does  not  return  at  the  appointed  time,  sends  a  notice 
to  the  employer  and  sometimes  also  to  the  parent,  stating  that  the 
certificate  has  expired  and  asking  that  the  child  be  sent  at  once  to 
ihe  issuing  office,  and  usually  also  that  the  certificate  be  returned 
mmediately.  If  the  child  does  not  then  appear  he  is  usually  re- 
ported to  the  school-attendance  department.  Unless  temporary  cer- 
tificates are  recalled  promptly  upon  their  expiration  and  unless  the 
children  who  have  held  them  are  required  promptly  either  to  secure 
aew  certificates  or  to  return  to  school  there  is  grave  danger  of  the 
ibuse  of  this  privilege. 

**  See  pp.   167-168. 
KSee  pp.   70-73. 
"See  pp.  86-87. 
"See  p.  193  et  seq. 
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If  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  a  temporary  certificate  is 
valid  eAudence  is  produced  which  shows  the  child  to  be  under  age. 
no  new  certificate  is  issued,  and  the  child  is  told  that  he  must  return 
to  school.  But  if  evidence  is  produced  which  proves  him  to  be  of 
certificate  age  or,  in  case  of  a  temporary  certificate  pending  the  cor- 
rection of  physical  defects,  if  he  returns  with  the  defects  entirely 
corrected  he  is  granted  a  regular  unlimited  certificate.  If,  however, 
no  reply  has  been  received  to  the  letter  requesting  evidence  of  age, 
and — as  more  often  happens — if  evidence  is  produced  that  treatment 
is  being  received  but  the  defect  is  not  yet  corrected,  the  temporary 
certificate  may  be  renewed  for  another  fixed  period.  In  some  cities 
temporary  certificates  granted  children  who  are  undergoing  treat- P" 
ment  for  physical  defects  may  be  renewed  several  times,  but  usually, 
when  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  correction  of  the 
defect,  further  renewals  are  refused.  If  such  certificates  are  renewed 
merely  to  give  the  child  more  time,  without  evidence  that  any  treat- 
ment has  been  or  is  being  received  for  the  defect,  the  purpose  of 
the  law  is,  of  course,  defeated.  Temporary  certificates  issued  to 
mentally  defective  children  are  usually  renewed  unless  the  issuing 
officer  sees  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  is  receiving  injury  from 
his  employment. 

VACATION  CERTIFICATES.'' 

The  method  of  issuing  a  vacation  certificate  either  to  a  child  of 
regular  certificate  age  or  to  a  younger  child  who  is  permitted  to  work 
in  accordance  with  a  special  age  standard  for  vacation  work,  and 
also  the  method  of  issuing  a  certificate  for  employment  before  or 
after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays  while  school  is  in  session  ''^  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  requirements  for  the  particular  kind  of 
certificate.  Issuing  officers  should  be,  though  sometimes  they  are  not, 
as  careful  in  regard  to  evidence  of  age  for  a  vacation  as  for  a  regular 
certificate.^'^  Moreover,  they  should  be,  but  sometimes  are  not,  as 
careful  to  see  that  all  other  requirements,  especially  perhaps  the 
physical  requirements,^^  of  the  law  are  met. 

In  some  places,  however,  where  physician's  certificates  of  fitness 
are  required  for  regular  certificates  they  are  not  always  required  for 
vacation  certificates;  and  many  States  have  no  educational  require- 
ments for  vacation  certificates,^^  while  others  have  educational  re- 
quirements which  are  lower  than  those  for  regular  certificates.  The 
theory  under  which  the  educational  standard  is  lowered  or  abolished 
for  vacation  certificates  is  that  the  child  is  not  losing  by  his  work  any 


«8See  pp.   126,   127-128. 

«»>  See  pp.   10-11,  127-128. 

'0  See  pp.  53-73. 

'»  See  pp.  73-97. 

"  See  p.  97  et  scq.,  especially  pp.   100-101. 
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opportunity  for  further  school  training.  This  assumption  is  true,  of 
course,  only  if  all  children  of  employment-certificate  age  who  have 
not  secured  regular  certificates  are  required  to  be  in  school  during 
tlie  entire  time  that  it  is  in  session.^^  In  the  absence  of  an  educa- 
tional requirement  for  employment  outside  school  hours  some  issuing 
ollicers  require  that  a  child  who  wishes  to  be  so  employed  during  the 
school  term  must  bring  a  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  his 
school  stating  that  he  is  not  behind  in  his  studies  or  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  principal,  he  is  able  to  engage  in  the  proposed  occu- 
pation without  detriment  to  his  school  work. 

Where  the  chief  purpose  of  a  promise  of  employment  is  to  insure 
that  the  child  has  a  position  before  permitting  him  to  leave  school,^* 
such  promises  are  sometimes  not  required  for  vacation,  though  they 
are  for  regular  certificates.  Where  a  promise  of  employment  stating 
the  occupation  is  not  required,  however,  the  issuing  officer  loses  the 
op]3ortunity  such  promises  afford  of  preventing  the  employment  of 
children  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  not  physically  fit  or 
which  are  forbidden  by  law  or  dangerous  or  injurious,  as  well  as  for 
illegal  hours." 

Except  for  differences  in  requirements  the  method  of  issuing  a 
vacation  certificate  is  usually  the  same  as  the  method  of  issuing  a 
regular  certificate.'^®  Similarly,  with  this  exception  the  method  of 
issuing  a  subsequent  vacation  certificate  is  the  same  as  the  method 
of  issuing  a  subsequent  regular  certificate.^^ 

Where  children  are  not  obliged  to  meet  the  same  requirements  for 
a  vacation  as  for  a  regular  certificate  special  forms  are  most  often 
provided  for  vacation  certificates,  but  usually  where  the  same  re- 
ijuirements  must  be  met,  and  sometimes  even  where  the  requirements 
are  different,  the  regular  certificate  form  is  used."^  In  any  event  a 
vacation  certificate  usually  sho^v^s  clearly  on  its  face  that  it  is  good 
only  during  a  school  vacation  or  outside  school  hours.  If  a  regular 
certificate  form  is  used  the  issuing  officer  either  stamps  or  writes 
icross  its  face  some  such  label  as  "  Good  only  during  school  vaca- 
tion," "  After  school  hours  only,"  or  "  O.  K.  on  school  days  for 
three  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  j)ublic-school  session  and 
for  eight  hours  on  Saturday's  and  school  holidays."  In  many  issu- 
ng  offices  all  vacation  certificates,  whether  on  special  or  regular  em- 
oloyment  certificate  forms,  bear  conspicuously  stamped  or  written 
icross  them  a  notification  to  the  employer  that  they  are  valid  only 

^3  See  pp.  179-180. 

"<*  See  pp.  49-50. 

■^  See  pp.  51-.52. 

•fsSee  pp.  1.33-143. 

"See  pp.  143-148. 

'»See  pp.  167-168. 
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until  a  certain  specified  date,  usually  the  day  on  which  the  public 
schools  reopen.  Some  times  such  a  certificate  bears  also  instructions 
to  the  employer  directing  him  to  dismiss  the  child  and  return  the 
certificate  to  the  issuing  office  on  that  date.  All  such  labels  and 
instructions  are  designed  to  warn  employers  against  employing  s^i 
children  at  times  not  authorized  by  the  certificate.^^  Such  a  warning 
is  especially  needed  in  States  where  the  compulsory  school- attend- 
ance law  requires  that  children  must  be  in  school  unless  they  are  fj^ 
regularly  and  lawfully  employed  at  least  six  hours  a  day  *^ — a  provi- 
sion designed  primarily  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  school  at- 
tendance by  preventing  children  from  using  a  trivial  amount  of 
work  as  an  excuse  for  nonattendance. 


DUPLICATES  OF  LOST  CERTIFICATES. 


mil 
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In  case  an  employment  certificate  is  lost,  either  by  the  child  or  by 
the  employer,  a  duplicate  is  usually  issued.  Some  issuing  officers  issue 
such  a  duplicate  with  little  formality,  but  others,  in  order  to  discour- 
age carelessness  in  the  handling  of  certificates,  demand  a  fee  or  require 
the  child  to  wait  for  a  specified  i^eriod,  or  adopt  some  other  method  of 
making  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  replace  a  certificate  which  has  been 
lost. 

Duplicate  certificates  are  as  a  rule  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  but   Id 
frequently  they  are  stamped  with  the  word  "  Duplicate,"  sometimes 
in  red  ink.  Ufti 

Where  the  certificate  is  mailed  to  the  employer  and  by  him  back  terti 
to  the  issuing  office  ^^  he  is  solely  responsible  if  it  is  lost,  and  in  such  for 
places  a  duplicate  is  usually  issued  upon  his  request.  But  where  the 
certificate  is  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  child  either  he  or  his  em- 
ployer may  be  responsible,  and  in  such  places  a  child  who  applies  at 
the  issuing  office  for  a  duplicate  is  usually  questioned  closely  as  to  how 
his  certificate  was  lost.  If  he  says  the  employer  lost  it  the  issuing  offi- 
cer in  a  city  where  a  fee  is  demanded  for  a  duplicate  usually  attempts 
to  make  the  employer  pay  the  fee,  and  even  when  this  attempt  is  un- 
successful does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  the  child  to  pay  it  if  satisfied 
that  the  employer  was  actually  responsible  for  the  loss.  In  other 
cities  issuing  officers  often  require  a  child  who  says  his  employer  has 
lost  his  certificate  to  bring  a  note  from  the  employer  or  to  secure  some 
other  evidence  to  prove  his  statement  before  they  will  issue  a  dupli- 
cate, and  sometimes  before  they  will  issue  a  subsequent  certificate. 

In  many  issuing  offices,  if  no  proof  can  be  obtained  that  the  em- 
ployer was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  certificate,  other  measures 
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81  See  also  pp.  36-37,  160,  201-202. 

"  See  p.   177. 

*»See  pp.   141-143,   159,   160. 
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are  taken  to  make  sure  that  it  has  actually  been  lost  and  that  the 
child  is  not  applying  for  a  duplicate  merely  in  order  to  give  it  to  an- 
other child,  as  children  have  sometimes  done.  In  some  offices  the 
2hild  is  required  to  sign  a  form  stating  how  the  certificate  was  lost ; 
and  in  others  the  parent  must  either  come  to  the  office  ^*  or  send  a  note 
confirming  the  child's  statement.  Sometimes  the  parent  is  even  re- 
juired  to  take  oath  to  the  fact  that  the  certificate  has  been  lost.  The 
fee  demanded  in  some  ofHces  also  tends  to  discourage  the  obtaining 
)f  duplicate  certificates  for  fraudulent  purposes,  as  does  the  require- 
nent  found  in  some  offices  that  the  child  shall  wait  a  week  or  more. 
Dften  the  fee  is  not  collected,  however,  if  the  child's  family  is  poor, 
ind  in  any  event  it  may  seem  a  hardship  in  cases  where  the  certificate 
las  actually  been  lost.  The  requirement  that  the  child  ^vait  a  certain 
Deriod,  though  also  a  hardship,  is  probably  more  effective  in  prevent- 
ng  both  carelessness  and  fraud,  and  could  be  made  still  more  so  if, 
luring  the  waiting  period,  the  child  were  required  to  return  to  school. 
As  a  rule,  a  child  who  applies  for  a  duplicate  certificate  is  not 
)bliged  to  fulfill  any  of  the  usual  requirements  for  a  subsequent  cer- 
rificate.  It  was  found,  however^  that  in  one  issuing  office  such  a 
hild  was  measured  and  weighed  again  and.  if  he  appeared  physically 
veak  or  had  previously  had  some  physical  defect  which  might  have 
)een  aggravated  by  his  work,  a  physical  examination  was  required; 
f  the  child  was  found  not  physically  fit  for  work,  the  duplicate 
:ertificate  was  refused.  In  another  office  all  applicants  for  duplicate 
■ertificates  were  given  the  same  physical  examination  as  applicants 
or  subsequent  certificates.^^ 

STATEMENTS  OF  AGE.^^ 

Xo  matter  what  may  be  the  age  up  to  which  employment  certifi- 
ates  are  required,  minors  who  are  not  much  past  that  age  often  have 
lifficulty  in  securing  work  because  employers  fear  that  they  are  not 
o  old  as  they  claim.  Furthermore,  inspectors  frequently  suspect 
hat  certain  children  who  are  working  without  certificates  are  actu- 
Uy  of  certificate  age  and  either  require  the  employers  to  produce 
vidence  or  make  special  investigations  of  their  own  to  ascertain  the 
xact  ages  of  these  children.^^  In  many  States  the  law  makes  no 
irovision  for  the  issuance  to  children  over  certificate  age  of  any  form 
f  document  as  evidence  of  age,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to  leave 
he  entire  responsibility  to  the  employer.  The  laws  of  a  few  States. 
owever,  specifically  authorize  certificate-issuing  officers  to  give  these 
hildren  statements  of  age,  and  similar  statements  are  sometimes 


^  Sec  p.  47  et  seq. 

«6  See  p.   144.     See  also   pp.   73-97. 

w  See  p.  127. 

"See  pp.   215-217. 
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issued,  without  special  le<j:al  authorization,  by  certain  officers  in  other 
States.  In  some  places  these  statements  are  issued  only  to  children 
who  have  held  employment  certificates,  because  the  issuing  officers 
consider  that  a  child  who  has  not  held  such  a  certificate  can  submit 
evidence  of  his  age  to  an  employer  as  easily  as  to  an  issuing  officer. 

Where  statements  of  age  are  not  issued  at  the  regular  certificate- 
issuing  office  they  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  some  other  office 
usually  from  the  labor  or  industrial-inspection  department,  but  occa- 
sionally from  school-attendance  officers.  In  certain  cities,^^  moreover 
they  are  issued  both  by  the  employment-certificate  office  and  by  the 
labor  department,  sometimes  by  the  former  only  to  children  wiio 
have  held  certificates  and  by  the  latter  to  other  children. 

The  procedure  of  obtaining  a  statement  of  age  differs  according 
to  whether  the  child  has  previously  held  an  employment  certificate. 
If  he  has  held  such  a  certificate  the  statement  of  age  is  based,  of 
course,  upon  the  age  as  shown  in  the  records  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  the  employment  certificate,^^  and  can  be  obtained  merely  by  apply 
ing.     But  if  he  has  never  held  an  employment  certificate  he  must 
usually  produce  at  the  issuing  office  the  same  sort  of  evidence  as  he 
would  have  been  required  to  bring  in  applying  for  that  certificate 
In  some  issuing  offices  a  child  who  claims  to  be  over  certificate  agel] 
but  who  is  unable  to  procure  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  is 
given  a  physical  examination  and,  if  the  physician  believes  that  he 
is  of  the  age  stated,  is  granted  a  statement  of  age  on  the  basis  of 
the  physician's  certification.    As  in  the  case  of  employment  certifi 
cates,  however,  the  evidence  of  age  required  is  often  inadequate,  and 
some  issuing  officers  accept  less  trustworthy  evidence  for  a  state- 
ment of  age  than  for  an  employment  certificate  on  the  ground  that, 
as  they  are  not  required  by  law  to  issue  statements  of  age,  they  can  i 
be  held  responsible  only  for  certifying  that  certain  documents  have  j 
been  produced  which  give  the  age  as  stated,  and  not  for  the  actual 
truth  of  the  statement. 

A  statement  of  age  is  sometimes  made  out  upon  a  special  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  may  resemble  an  employment 
certificate  or  may  be  a  form  letter.  Sometimes  this  form  provides 
for  a  certification  that  the  child  has  produced  satisfactorj^  evidence 
that  he  is  of  the  age  or  was  born  on  the  date  specified,  and  some- 
times it  provides  also  for  indicating  the  character  of  the  evidence 
The  form  found  in  use  in  one  issuing  office  provided  merely  for  a 
statement  that  the  child  was  past  the  age  when  a  certificate  was  re 
quired  for  employment.  In  some  cities  the  regular  employment- 
certificate  form  ^^  is  used  for  such  statements,  or  may  be  used  if  the 

fs  See  p.  216. 

"•See  pp.  165-166,   167-169. 

»•  See  pp.   53-73. 

"See  pp.   167-168. 
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child  can  meet  other  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate. 
Some  issuing  officers,  however,  do  not  make  out  any  special  document 
but  merely  stamp  the  evidence  of  age  brought  by  the  child  to  in- 
dicate that  it  has  been  presented  and  approved  by  the  issuing  officer; 
and  others  send  a  letter  or  merely  telephone  the  employer  stating 
that  the  records  of  the  office  show,  or  that  the  child  has  produced 
p.vidence  to  prove  that  he  is  past  the  age  when  he  needs  an  em- 
ployment certificate. 

Statements  of  age,  if  based  upon  adequate  evidence,  fill  an  im- 
portant administrative  need  and  assist  in  preventing  violations  of 
:he  employment-certificate  laAv.  Where  no  such  statements  are  issued 
employers  often  hesitate  to  employ  children  who  look  young  for  tliCxr 
ages  as  stated  and  many  of  these  children  are,  therefore,  handi- 
apped  in  securing  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  less  careful  em- 
oloyers  often  employ,  without  certificates,  children  who  claim  to  be, 
3ut  in  fact  are  not,  over  certificate  age;  and  these  children  are  em- 
ploj^ed  illegally,  not  only  as  to  certificates  but  often  also  as  to  hours 
md  occupations,  until  the  next  inspection  is  made  or  until  they  are 
Dast  certificate  age.  If  statements  of  age  were  required  for  the  em- 
ployment of  all  children  who  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  years 
)lder  than  the  upper  age  limit  for  employment  certificates,  and  if 
employers  were  educated  to  demand  such  statements  in  all  other 
Joubtful  cases,^"  both  children  and  employers  would  be  saved  from 
nconvenience  and  annoyance  and  many  violations  of  the  employ- 
nent-certificate  law  would  be  avoided. 

UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

For  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  of  unemployed  children 
he  fundamental  requisites,  as  already  noted,®^  are  that  certificates 
hall  be  secured  before  children  go  to  work  and  that,  after  children 
lave  been  granted  such  certificates,  reports  shall  be  received  by  some 
)ublic  agency  whenever  they  are  unemployed.  Theoretically,  these 
eports  might  be  made  either  by  the  children  or  by  their  employers 
nd  might  be  received  by  the  industrial  inspection  department,  the 
chool  attendance  department,  or  the  certificate-issuing  office.  But 
lost  laws  require  that  they  shall  be  made  by  employers  to  the 
ssuing  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  notifying  the  school-attendance 
lepartment. 

Certain  States  have  attempted  to  secure  reports  of  unemploy- 
lent  directly  from  the  children.  Tn  at  least  one  State  the  law 
ormerly  required  that,  when  a  child  left  a  position,  he  must  i-eport 
mmediately  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  that,  if  he  did  not 


»=See  pp.   200-201,  215-216. 
••See   pp.    14,    129. 
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find  another  position  within  two  weeks,  he  must  return  to  school  |' 
Furthermore,  this  law  provided  that  any  child  who,  in  the  opinior 
of  the  superintendent,  had  lost  his  position  by  reason  of  '•  persistent  [ 
willful  misconduct,  or  continuous  inconstancy  "  might  be  placed  ir 
school  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In  practice,  however,  i 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  such  reports  of  unemployment  fron 
children  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  On  the  other  hand 
s.ystem  of  monthly  reports  from  all  working  children  to  the  issuing 
office,  found  in  another  State,  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  a 
least  one  city  in  keeping  the  issuing  officer  informed  as  to  the  em 
ployment  or  unemployment  of  most,  at  least,  of  the  children  to  whon 
he  had  issued  certificates.  The  law  requires  that  these  monthly  re 
ports  shall  be  made  in  person,  or  in  writing  through  the  parent  o 
guardian,  and  shall  give  the  name  of  the  employer  and  the  locatioi 
of  the  place  of  employment ;  and  the  report  cards  in  use,  it  was  found 
called  also  for  statements  as  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  earnings 
and  for  the  name  of  the  school  the  child  was  attending  if  he  was  no 
employed.  Each  child,  when  granted  a  certificate,  was  given  a  se 
of  these  report  cards  and  was  instructed  to  fill  out  one  on  an  assignee 
date  each  month.  The  dates  were  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  re 
ports  from  all  the  children  through  the  month.  If  a  child  failed  tt 
report  the  first  month  after  receiving  his  certificate  an  attendano 
officer  was  notified  at  once:  if  a  child  who  had  been  reporting  regu  '.! 
larly  failed  he  was  first  reminded  of  this  duty  by  a  notice  from  th' 
issuing  officer,  but  after  a  second  failure  was  reported  to  an  attend 
ance  officer.  The  certificate  of  a  child  who  persistenth'  failed  to  re 
port  might  be  revoked.^*  In  addition  to  the  sending  in  of  thesi 
monthly  reports  children  were  instructed  to  come  immediately  to  th 
issuing  office  when  they  were  unemployed.  Unfortunately  it  is  pos 
sible,  under  such  a  system,  for  children  to  stay  at  home  for  lon< 
periods  merely  by  sending  in  regularly  monthly  reports  stating  tha 
they  are  employed.  Such  cases,  however,  might  be  detected  withou 
great  difficulty  by  communicating  with  or  visiting  from  time  to  tim 
the  employers  for  whom  the  children  claim  to  be  working. 

Other  sources  from  which  reports  of  unemployed  children  an 
sometimes  received  include  police  officers,  philanthropic  organiza 
lions,  juvenile  protective  associations,  continuation-school  teacher; 
and  industrial  inspectors.^^  In  some  cities  where  children  who  hav 
received  certificates  must  attend  continuation  school  they  are  re 
quired  to  report  to  their  continuation-school  teachers  whenever  thei 
leave  positions.  Industrial  inspectors  frequently  find  expired  cer 
tificates  on  file  in  the  offices  of  employers.^*^    In  some  States,  indeed, 
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»*See  pp.  30-31.     See  also  p.  40. 
oKSee  pp.   188,  223. 

""  For  the  meUiods  by  which  inspectors  can  assist  in  securing  the  return  of  certificatcfj 
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/here  the  reports  must  be  made  to  certificate-issuing  officers,  many  of 
Jhese  officers  consider  that  the  labor  department  is  primarily  re- 
ponsible  for  seeing  that  they  are  made,  and  therefore  assume  only 
he  duty  of  reporting  to  the  school  attendance  department  the 
ames  and  addresses  of  children  who  have  been  reported  to  them 
s  having  left  their  positions. 

In  most  States  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  responsibility  for  know- 
ag  whether  children  who  have  been  granted  employment  certi- 
cates  are  at  work  or  idle,  as  well  as  for  reporting  to  the  school- 
ttendance  department  all  those  who  are  unemployed,  rests  upon  the 
ertificate-issuing  office.  Before  a  child  has  secured  a  certificate, 
ven  though  he  has  applied  for  one,  he  is  a  truant  if  he  fails  to  attend 
chool  as  required  by  law  ^''  and  the  issuing  officer  is  not  responsible 
or  any  essential  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  secure  the 
ttendance  even  of  applicants  who  have  failed  or  have  been  delayed 
n  securing  certificates,  though  he  should  assist  the  attendance  de- 
lartment  by  reporting  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  children.^* 
^ut  as  soon  as  a  child  has  secured  a  certificate  his  name  is  dropped 
rom  the  register  of  the  school  which  he  has  been  attending  ^^  and  no 
ublic  agency  except  the  certificate  office  is  responsible  for  keeping 
ny  record  of  his  movements.  If  a  child  wlio  has  once  held  an  em- 
>loyment  certificate  is  to  be  returned  to  school  when  not  at  work  it 
3  essential,  therefore,  that  the  certificate  office  have  some  method 
f  knowing  at  all  times  whether  each  child  to  whom  a  certificate  has 
een  issued  is  at  work  or  unemployed  and  that  it  report  promptly 
0  the  school  attendance  department  the  name  and  address  of  each 
hild  who  is  not  at  work. 

The  two  essential  points  concerning  which  the  issuing  office  must 
Gceive  prompt  information  are,  first,  whether  the  child  goes  to  work 
mmediately  in  the  position  for  which  he  has  been  granted  a  cer- 
ificate  and,  second,  the  date  of  termination  of  his  employment  in 
hat  position.  These  two  points  must,  of  course,  be  ascertained  for 
ach  different  position.  Only  in  States  where  a  new  certificate  must 
e  secured  for  each  new  position,  therefore,  is  it  feasible,  as  a  rule, 
o  send  children  back  to  school  at  any  time  when  they  are  out  of  work 
ifter  they  have  been  granted  employment  certificates.^  In  States 
vhere  the  employment  certificate  given  a  child  is  good  for  any  em- 
>loyer  and  the  child  does  not  have  to  secure  a  new  certificate  when 
le  changes  positions,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  secure  reports  of 
ermination  of  positions,  though  efforts  are  sometimes  made,  usually 


"  See  p.  129.     For  a  discussion  of  methods  of  keeping  applicants  for  employment  cer- 
jficates  in  school,  see  pp.   191-192, 
^See  pp.   171-172,   172-173. 
»See  pp.   171-172. 
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bj/  requiring  a  promise  of  employment,^  to  see  that  the  child  actuallj 
goes  to  work  when  he  first  secures  his  certificate.  As  a  result,  though 
in  some  cities  vigilant  attendance  officers  may  succeed  in  sending 
an  occasional  unemployed  child  back  to  school,  they  never  know  oi 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  unemployment. 

In  many  States  the  required  j^romise  of  employment  is  considered 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  child  applying  for  a  certificate  has  a  posi 
tion  and  will  go  to  work  as  soon  as  he  has  legal  authorization.  Id 
such  a  promise  is  required  for  each  position,  subsequent  as  well  as 
original,^  and  if  the  certificate  is  not  given  to  the  child  but  is 
mailed  to  the  employer,*  this  method  probably  insures  in  most  cases 
that  the  child  at  least  begins  work  for  the  employer  named  in  his 
certificate.  It  has  sometimes  been  found,  however,  that  an  em 
ployer  has  changed  his  plans  or  has  given  more  than  one  promise 
for  the  same  position  and  taken  the  child  who  succeeded  first  in 
securing  a  certificate,  and  that  when  he  received  the  second  certificate 
he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  return  it.^  | 

Certain  States,  therefore,  have  taken  the  further  precaution  of 
requiring,  usually  in  addition  to  a  promise  of  employment,  that  the 
employer  shall  send  to  the  issuing  office  either  a  receipt  for  the  em- 
ployment certificate  or  a  statement  that  the  child  actually  began 
work  on  a  certain  date.  Where  such  a  receipt  or  statement  is 
required  a  blank  form  upon  which  it  is  to  be  entered  is  usually 
sent  to  the  employer  with  the  certificate,  and  instructions  for  the 
use  of  the  form,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  return  it  within  a  prescribed  period— usually  about  two  days- 
after  the  child  has  gone  to  work,  are  either  printed  on  it  or  sent  to  the 
employer  at  the  same  time.  Although  both  the  certificates  and  these 
blank  forms  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  employer  by  the  child,  the 
better  method  of  mailing  them  is  usually  followed,  and  in  any  event 
the  receipt  for  a  certificate  or  notice  of  commencement  of  employ- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  mailed  back  to  the  issuing  office. 

In  most  issuing  offices  where  employees  are  required  to  send  in 
such  receipts  or  notices  of  commencement  of  employment,  if  an  em- 
ployer has  not  complied  with  the  requirement  within  a  reasonable 
period — usually  a  week  or  two — after  the  issuance  of  the  certificate, 
he  is  again  reminded  by  letter  of  the  requirement,  or  the  case  is 
referred  to  a  school  attendance  officer.  In  any  event,  if  the  issuing 
officer  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  the  return  of  the  document  he 
may  eventually  call  either  upon  the  school  attendance  or  upon  the 
industrial-inspection  department  for  assistance.  Although  in  some 
places  where  the  law  has  provided  for  this  method  of  insuring  that 
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children  <^o  to  Avork  promptly  employers  who  failed  to  comply  with 

the  requirement  have  not  been  followed  up  quickly  or  systematically 

loj  enough  to  secure  good  results,"  such  a  provision  ought  not  to  be 

ol  difficult  to  enforce,  because  the  issuing  officer  knoAvs,  to  Avithin  a 

day  or  two,  when  to  expect  the  receipt  of  commencement  notice  and 

'd  can,  therefore,  make  inquiries  promptly  if  it  is  not  received. 

As  for  information  in  regard  to  the  leaving  of  positions,  some 
II  States  require  employers  to  send  in  a  special  notice  of  termination 
as  of  employment,  and  others  provide  that  emploj^ers  shall  return  em- 
ployment certificates  within  a  specified  time  after  the  children  have 
quit  work.     Where  a  special  termination  notice  is  required  the  blank 
form  for  this  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  a  commencement  notice,  is  sent 
to  the  employer  with  the  certificate  and  contains  or  is  accompanied 
by  instructions  to  the  effect  that  it  must  be  returned  within  a  fixed 
period  after  the  child  has  left  the  position.     The  more  common 
't*  method  of  securing  information  as  to  the  termination  of  positions  is 
to  require  the  return  of  the  certificate  itself,  and  this  method  has  the 
^ladditional  advantage  that  it  prevents  the  use  by  employers  of  un- 
™|claimed  certificates  for  children  to  whom  they  do  not  belong  and  who 
may  be  unable  to  meet  the  requirements.'' 

Whether  a  special  termination  notice  is  used  or  the  certificate  is 
returned,  this  document  should,  of  course,  be  sent  by  mail.  If  sent 
by  the  child,  as  already  noted,^  it  may  not  be  received  until  he 
applies  for  a  new  position  and  may  therefore  fail  entirely  in  its 
purpose  of  notifying  the  issuing  officer  that  he  is  unemployed.  Some 
issuing  officers,  therefore,  make  a  practice  of  sending  to  each  em- 
ployer who  has  returned  such  a  document  by  a  child  a  form  letter 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  violated  the' 
law  or  the  regulations,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other  issuing  officers 
report  such  cases  to  the  factory-inspection  department. 

The  period  allowed  for  the  return  of  a  certificate  differs  consider- 
ably. For  the  requirement  to  assist  in  sending  unemployed  children 
back  to  school  this  period  must  be  short.  In  certain  States  the  law 
requires  that  a  certificate  must  be  returned  within  24  hours,  and  in 
many  States  it  must  be  returned  within  2  or  3  days  after  the  child's 
employment  has  terminated.^  In  some  States,  however,  a  longer 
period,  sometimes  15  days,  is  allowed  if  the  child  does  not  demand 
that  his  certificate  be  returned.  As  the  child  who  expects  to  secure 
another  position  at  once  is  likely  to  demand  that  his  certificate  be 
sent  back  to  the  issuing  office,^  employers  are  allowed  this  extra  time 


«  See  pp.  50-51,  225. 

»  See  pp.  51,   147. 

«See  pp.  142-143.     See  also  pp.  160-161. 

•  See  pp.  146-147. 
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in  the  very  cases  where  unemployment  is  most  likely  to  occur  and 
therefore  in  the  very  cases  where  a  prompt  report  is  most  needed. 
Even  in  States  where  a  new  certificate  is  not  required  when  a  child 
secures  a  new  position,  employers  are  sometimes  required  to  return: 
unclaimed  certificates  within  from  2  weeks  to  30  days/^  but  this  period 
is  much  too  long  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  send  the  child  back 
to  school.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  difficult  to  enforce  a  provision 
which  allows  a  long  period  than  it  is  to  enforce  one  which  requires 
the  employer  to  return  the  certificate  when  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ticular child  has  left  is  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Employers  sometimes  complain  that  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases 
for  them  to  return  certificates  as  promptly  as  the  law  requires,  be- 
cause children  do  not  always  notify  them  when  they  are  leaving.     If 
a  child  is  unexpectedly  absent  from  work  it  can  not  be  assumed  that 
he  has  decided  to  change  his  position;  he  may  be  ill  or  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  because  of  some  family  emergency,  or  may  be  merely 
taking  a  few  days'  "  vacation."     To  a  certain    extent,    as    before 
noted,^^  the  requirement  that  the  old  certificate  must  have  been  re-  |ftl 
turned  before  a  new  one  will  be  issued  tends  to  prevent  children  from  ferif 
leaving  employers  without  notice.     But  some  children  may  object  ^j 
to  telling  their  employers  that  they  are  going  to  leave  more  than  tli 
they  object  to  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  in  securing  new  certificates 
Nevertheless,  as  a  rule  children  who  are  temporarily  absent  from  m 
work  could  notify  their  employers  of  the  reason  for  their  absence  d 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  it  does  not  seem  un 
reasonable  to  require  them  to  go  back  to  the  issuing  office  for  their  h 
certificates.     Employers   should,   therefore,   be   required   to    return  oa 
■promptly  the  ceiiificates  of  all  children  who  are  absent  without  ex 
planation  even  though  the  absence  may  be  only  temporary.^^ 

Various  methods  are  used  to  assist  in  securing  the  prompt  return  [ff^, 
of  certificates  as  required  by  law.  In  some  States,  as  already  noted,^* 
the  certificate  form  contains  a  conspicuous  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  must  be  returned  to  the  issuing  office  within  a  specified  period 
after  the  child  has  stopped  work.  Sometimes  this  statement  includes 
instructions  to  return  the  certificate  by  mail  and  not  to  send  it  by  the 
child ;  ^^  and  in  some  States,  as  mentioned  earlier,^**  the  promise  of  em- 
ployment form  contains  a  written  agreement  to  return  the  certificate 
on  termination  of  the  child's  employment.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  old  certificate  must  have  been  returned  before  a 


1'  See  p.   129. 

1=  See  p.  147.  "' 

"  See  pp.  213-214. 

"  See  p.  50.     See  also  p.  201. 

»B  See  p.   159. 

"  See  pp.   50,  52-53. 
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new  one  is  issued  has  ah-eady  been  shown  ^^  to  be  designed,  in  part 
it  least,  to  assist  in  educating  employers  to  return  promptly  tlie  cer- 
;ificates  of  children  Avho  have  left  their  employ. 

Whether  or  not  the  return  of  the  old  certificate  is  a  requirement  for 
5ecuring  a  new  one,  a  child's  return  to  the  issuing  office  for  a  subse- 
quent certificate  constitutes  in  itself  a  notice  to  that  office  that  the 
?hild  has  left  his  previous  position  and,  if  the  employer  has  not  re- 
;urned  his  certificate,  reveals  a  violation  of  the  law.^^  So  far  as 
sending  the  particular  child  back  to  school  is  concerned,  such  a  notice 
s  of  no  value,  since  the  period  during  which  he  should  have  been  at- 
ending  school  is  then  past;  but  the  information  can  be  used  to  pre- 
sent the  employer  from  repeating  the  offense.  In  some  issuing  of§ces 
I  special  list  is  kept  of  employers  who  have  failed  to  return  certifi- 
ates  promptly,  and  letters  are  sent  to  such  employers,  sometimes 
ifter  each  failure  and  sometimes  only  after  the  third,  calling  atten- 
ion  to  the  fact  that  they  have  violated  the  law.  Such  a  list  serves 
)oth  to  check  up  employers  and  as  evidence  in  case  of  prosecution, 
f  the  employer  pays  no  attention  to  this  letter,  the  case  may  be  re- 
erred  to  the  industrial  inspection  department.^^  Some  issuing  officers 
eport  promptly  to  the  inspection  department  not  onl}'^  all  cases  in 
vhich  an  employer  has  returned  a  certificate  by  the  child  instead  of 
nailing  it,2°  but  also  all  cases  in  which  the  child's  return  for  a  sub- 
equent  certificate  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  employer  has  failed 
o  return  his  old  one,  and  those  in  which  either  the  date  of  termina- 
ion  of  employment  as  entered  by  the  employer  on  the  certificate  (as 

5  sometimes  required)  or  a  statement  made  by  the  child  in  answer 
o  a  question,  has  revealed  that  the  certificate  was  not  returned  within 
he  required  period. 

The  return  of  the  certificate  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  procedure 
ecessary  to  enforce  the  school  attendance  of  unemployed  children. 
Vhen  the  certificate  has  been  returned  the  child  must  be  reported 
0  the  school-attendance  deipartment  and  the  latter  must  take  what- 
ver  action  is  necessary  to  secure  his  attendance  at  school,  if  he  does 
ot  promptly  secure  another  position.-^  In  many  issuing  offices  a 
hild  is  allowed  two  weeks — but  in  others  a  month — after  his  certifi- 
ate  has  been  returned  in  which  to  apply  for  a  new  one,  and  his  name 
nd  address  are  reported  to  the  school-attendance  department  only 
f  he  has  failed  to  apply  for  a  subsequent  certificate  by  the  end  of  that 
leriod.     In  other  offices  a  child  is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  only  about  a 

eek,  while  in  still  others  the  issuing  officer  reports  his  name  at  once 

6  the  attendance  department,  leaving  it  to  that  department  to  decide 

"See  p.  147. 

^  See  p.  146.     For  one  method  of  educating  the  child  as  to  this  requirement,  see  p.  114. 

>»  See  pp.  213-214,  225. 

•"See  p.   159. 

»See  pp.  193-195. 
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how  soon  the  case  should  be  investigated.  Since  there  is  always 
likely  to  be  delay  in  following  up  cases,  the  latter  plan  seems  the  more 
desirable.  In  any  event  the  issuing  officer  must  make  another  reporl 
to  the  attendance  department  if  the  child  later  comes  in  to  apply  foi 
a  new  certificate.^^  In  one  issuing  office  it  was  found  that  as  soon  aj 
a  certificate  was  returned  the  issuing  officer  made  out  in  duplicate  £ 
formal  report  of  the  case ;  one  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  at  onc€ 
to  the  attendance  department  and  the  other  copy  was  kept  in  th( 
issuing  office.  When  the  child  applied  for  and  was  granted  a  sub 
sequent  certificate  that  fact  was  noted  on  the  office  copy  and  this  alsc 
was  sent  to  the  attendance  department  as  a  notice  that  no  further  in- 
vestigation was  needed.  If  the  latter  department  did  not  receive  th( 
second  notice  within  a  reasonable  time  it  was  responsible  for  sending 
the  child  back  to  school.  Onlj^  close  cooperation  of  this  kind  betweei 
the  certificatCTissuing  office  and  the  school-attendance  department 
can  secure  the  school  attendance  of  unemployed  children. 

In  many  States  which  require  that  employers  return  terminatior 
notices  or  certificates  when  children  leave  their  employ  this  pro- 
vision is  so  poorly  enforced  as  to  be  of  little,  if  any,  use.  Further 
more,  even  Avhen  they  receive  such  notices  that  children  have  lefi 
their  positions  many  issuing  officers  fail  to  report,  or  to  report 
promptly,  to  the  school-attendance  department  which  is  primarily  i 
responsible  for  sending  the  children  back  to  school.  Unless  ever} 
case  of  failure  to  return  an  employment  certificate  within  the  time 
set  by  laAv  is  followed  up  promptly  and  unless  the  emploj-er  not  onlj 
is  required  to  return  the  certificate  but  is  warned  that  his  failure  t< 
return  it  earlier  was  a  violation  of  law  for  which  a  penalty  might  b< 
imposed  and  which  must  not  be  repeated,  employers  are,  as  a  rule 
careless  about  the  matter.  In  large  establishments  where  a  consider 
able  number  of  children  are  employed  special  sj'stems  designed  t( 
insure  the  prompt  return  of  certificates  are  sometimes  found  in  use 
and,  in  general,  employers  who  hire  many  children  are  more  likel} 
to  return  their  certificates  than  are  employers  of  fewer  chiklren 
For  this  reason  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  enforce  this  requiremeni 
in  manufacturing  cities  where  most  of  the  children  are  employed  ii 
large  establishments,  but  special  efforts  to  educate  employers  must  b( 
made  in  cities  where  the  children  are  scattered  among  a  large  num 
her  of  places  of  emplo3mient.^*  In  many  cities  of  the  latter  type, 
however,  the  issuing  officers  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  secure  tht 
return  of  expired  certificates. 

This  failure  to  enforce  the  law  gives  children  the  opportunity  nol 
only  to  evade  school-attendance  requirements  but  even  to  evade  tht 


^  See  p.  171. 
23  See  p.  212. 
"See  p.  201. 
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^  requirement  that  they  secure  new  certificates  when  they  change  posi- 
tions, and  therefore  enables  them  to  escape  entirely  the  legal  stand- 
ards designed  for  their  protection.-^  When  a  child  has  once  escaped 
school  attendance  by  securing  an  employment  certificate  and  is  older 
and  looks  more  mature  than  when  he  first  went  to  work,  he  sometimes 
states  that  he  is  over  certificate  age,  in  order  to  obtain  a  position  at  an 
occupation  and  for  hours  prohibited  for  children  of  that  age.  If  he 
is  not  followed  up  and  required  either  to  secure  another  certificate  or 
to  return  to  school  he  may  be  illegally  employed  for  months  in  a 
position  secured  by  a  lie  in  regard  to  his  age.  Eventually  his  illegal 
employment  may  be  discovered  by  an  inspector ;  ^^  but  often,  doubtless, 
such  a  child  becomes  actually  over  certificate  age  before  kny  inspector 
visits  the  establishment  where  he  is  at  work.-^    If  statements  of  age 

ifijwere  available  and  were  demanded  by  employers  for  all  children  who 
appeared  to  be  near  certificate  age,  most  of  these  violations  might  be 
avoided,  but  even  then  some  children  would  probably  escape  de- 
tection.^^ 

Although  all  children  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  should  be 
required  to  attend  school,  much  of  the  unemployment  which  now 
exists  could,  and  should,  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  on  a  promise  of  employment  for 
a  temporary  position ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  positions  available 
for  children  should  be  given,  so  far  as  possible,  to  those  who  are  un- 
employed instead  of  to.  children  who  have  never  been  at  work  and 
who  are  in  school.  Under  present  conditions  children  often  leave 
school  to  be  emploj^ed,  for  example,  in  a  department  store  "  sale." 
Sometimes  a  child's  first  position  lasts  only  a  day,  and  frequently  it 
lasts  less  than  a  week.^''  In  some  cases  children  have  secured  prom- 
ises of  employment  and  certificates  only  to  be  kept  waiting  by  the 
employer  until  there  was  a  vacancy  in  his  establishment,  and  then, 
perhaps,  have  been  employed  for  only  a  few  days.  This  is  demoral- 
izing and  serves  only  to  transform  a  school  child  into  an  unem- 
ployed child— a  problem  for  the  certificate-issuing  office  and  the 
tichool-attenclance  department.  Furthermore,  under  present  condi- 
tions children  who  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  are  often  re- 
placed by  children  who  have  just  left  school. 

Most  of  this  unnecessary  unemployment  could  be  prevented  if  em- 
ployers were  required  to  apply  to  the  certificate  office  or  to  some  other 
cooperating  agency  for  child  workers^"  and,  in  doing  so,  to  certify 

«See  pp.  129-130.     See  also  pp.   143-148. 
s»See  pp.   216-217. 
"  See  p.  206. 

»See  pp.  153-155,  200-201,  215-216. 

*»  Woodbury,   Helen   Sumner ;    Working  Children   of  Boston,   p.    187.     U.    S.    Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  89. 
••See  p.  138. 
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that,  though  a  particular  child  might,  of  course,  prove  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, the  position  itself  was  not  a  temporary  one.  If  at  the  time 
children  with  certificates  were  unemployed,  one  or  more  of  them 
could  then  be  sent  to  apply  for  the  position.  If  this  plan  were 
followed  there  would  be  no  need  to  allow  children  to  waste  time 
Iiunting  for  work,^^  but  they  could  be  kept  regularly  in  school  during 
school  hours.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  children  could  leave 
school  to  go  to  work  only  when  all  the  unemployed  children,  or  all 
such  children  who  were  believed  eligible  for  the  particular  positions 
offered,  had  returned  to  work.  To  both  sets  of  children,  those  in 
school  and  those  at  work,  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan  would  greatly 
outweigh  its 'disadvantages.  Because  the  children  remained  longer 
in  school,  their  educational  equipment  when  they  finally  entered 
industry  would  be  better;  and  as  they  would  be  more  steadih^  em- 
ployed after  entering  industry,  they  would  waste  less  time  and  would 
earn  higher  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
frequent  periods  of  unemployment  would  be  avoided  at  the  im- 
pressionable age  when  many  young  persons,  doubtless,  have  been 
started  on  a  shifting  industrial  career  which  has  finally  landed  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  records  to  be  kept  of  tlie  administration  of  a  child  labor  law 
are  important  from  two  points  of  view — the  administrativ.'^  and  the 
statistical.  Statistics  can  best  be  compiled,  as  already  noted,^^* 
by  a  State  agency,  preferably  the  agency  which  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  issuance  of  certificates,  and  the  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics is  an  important  function  of  such  an  agency.  Xo  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  an  em23lo3'ment-certificate  sj-s- 
tem,  however,  should  spend  upon  the  compilation  of  statistics  time 
which  is  needed  to  secure  adequate  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
statistical  purposes  of  a  record  system  must  therefore  be  subordi- 
nated to  its  administrative  purposes.  In  other  words,  although  a  cer- 
tificate-issuing office  is  in  a  position  to  collect,  Avith  comparatively 
little  expense,  unusually  complete  and  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  child  labor,'-  neither  a  local  office  nor  a  State  super- 
vising agency  should,  as  a  rule,  undertake  to  tabulate  such  informa- 
tion unless  it  is  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to  do  so  without  sacri- 
ficing its  administrative  duties.  Xo  additional  expense  is  involved, 
however,  in  keeping  the  records  of  issuance  in  such  a  way  that  some 
other  agency  could  tabulate  them,  and  if  States  could  agree  upon 

8'  See  pp.   161-162. 
"»  See  pp.  37-38. 
"See  p.   170. 
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some  uniform  system  of  records  it  would  be  possible  for  an  outside 
agency  to  compile  valuable  comparative  statistics. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  records  of  an  employ- 
ment-certificate office  should  furnish  the  basis  not  only  for  reports 
needed  b}^  a  State  supervising  agency  ^^  but  also  for  reports  needed 
to  assist  the  school-attendance  department  and  the  industrial  in- 
spection department  in  the  performance  of  their  functions  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor 
laws.  As  already  noted,^*  if  these  laws  are  to  be  enforced  uniformly 
thioughout  a  State  the  forms  for  reports,  as  well  as  for  records 
kept  by  the  issuing  office,  should  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  a 
State  agency.  These  reports  supply  the  machinery  by  means  of 
vrhich  the  certificate-issuing  office  maintains  its  part  of  the  coopera- 
tion needed  with  the  other  agencies  enforcing  child  labor  and  school 
attendance  laws.^^ 

The  chief  kinds  of  records  usually  kept  in  a  certificate-issuing  of- 
fice consist  of  duplicate  employment  certificates  or  information  cards 
and  of  documents  submitted  as  evidence  of  fulfillment  of  require- 
ments. Eecords  of  all  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  every  applicant 
and  to  every  certificate — regular,  vacation,  or  temporary  ^'^ — and 
every  statement  of  age  ^"  issued  should,  of  course,  be  kept  on  file.  In 
addition  to  these  records  directly  concerning  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, duplicate  copies  are  usually  kept  of  reports  made  to  the  State 
supervising  agency ,^^  the  school-attendance  department  ^^  and  the 
industrial  inspection  department,^*^  and  also  of  letters  sent  to  em- 
ployers in  regard  to  the  return  of  certificates  *^  or  to  parents  in  re- 
gard to  various  matters.*^  Furthermore,  in  the  larger  issuing  of- 
fices at  least,  a  daily  record  is  often  kept  of  the  number  of  certificates 
of  different  kinds  granted  and  refused. 

In  some  issuing  offices  all  the  documents  presented  to  show  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  by  a  child  who  is  granted  a  certificate, 
and  in  others  only  certain  of  these  documents,  are  filed.  Some 
laws,  indeed,  require  that  all  such  evidence  be  filed,  while  others 
require  filing  only  of  evidence  of  age,  and  still  others  leave  this 


=w  See  pp.  36-40. 

"*  See  pp.  36—37.  For  further  discussion  of  forms  for  promises  of  employment  see  pp. 
.52-.t3  :  for  physicians'  certificates  of  health  see  pp.  95-97  ;  and  for  school  records,  see 
pp.   105-106. 

"5  See  pp.   18-19. 

80  See  pp.   133-152. 

="  See  pp.   153-155. 

»«  See  pp.   35,  36-37,  42. 

«>  See  pp.  155,   157,   161-162,   171-175,   191-192,   19.3-194. 

"  See  pp.   171,   212. 

*i  See  pp.  158-159,  161. 

*'  For  example,  as  to  the  parent's  appearance,  pp.  47-49,  or  as  to  preferred  evidence  of 
age,  pp.  70-73.     See  also  pp.  87,  140,  153. 
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matter  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  issuing  officers  or  the  State 
supervising  agency.  The  school  record  and  the  promise  of  employ-  ^'*' 
ment  are  usually  of  no  further  use  to  the  child  and  are  therefore  as 
a  rule  filed  in  the  issuing  office  and  destroyed  after  the  child  has 
passed  certificate  age.*^  The  physician's  certificate  of  health  is  also, 
as  a  rule,  filed  in  the  issuing  office,  though  a  copy,  or  a  more  detailed 
record  of  the  physical  examination,  is  sometimes  kept  by  the  phy- 
sician.** 

Detailed  records  of  all  physical  examinations  given  to  applicants 
should  be  kept  in  the  issuing  office,  as  well  as  by  the  physician  if  he 
does  not  make  his  examinations  in  that  office,*^  and  should  be  so 
fi.led  that  they  can  easily  be  consulted  when  children  apply  for  sub- 
sequent certificates.  Especially  where,  though  the  law  requires  that 
the  child  be  physically  fit  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  en- 
gage, not  every  child  is  sent  to  the  physician  for  a  new  certificate 
of  health  when  he  applies  for  a  subsequent  employment  certificate,  it 
is  essential  to  even  partial  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  the  law 
that  complete  records  of  all  physical  examinations  be  kept  in  the  is- 
suing office  and  be  consulted  by  the  issuing  officer  before  a  subse- 
quent certificate  is  granted  without  a  new  physical  examination.*® 

The  documents  presented  as  evidence  of  age,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
are  often  of  permanent  value  to  the  child.  For  this  reason  they  are 
not  so  frequently  filed  in  the  issuing  office  as  are  other  forms  of  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  only  certain  types  of  evidence  may  be  filed — 
for  example,  a  statement  by  the  local  registrar  as  to  the  date  of  a  jcte 
child's  birth  entered  on  a  form  designed  for  the  purpose,*^  or  a  phy- 
sician's certificate  of  age — while  others,  such  as  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate or  a  family  Bible,  are  returned  to  the  child.  Even  in  States 
where  the  law  requires  that  evidence  of  age  be  filed  in  the  issuing 
office,  such  evidence  as  family  Bibles,  cups  engraved  with  the  date 
of  birth,  passports,  and  even  official  birth  or  baptismal  certificates, 
especially  if  from  foreign  countries,  is  sometimes  considered  either 
too  bulky  or  too  valuable  to  file  in  the  issuing  office,  although  this 
provision  is  complied  with  in  most  instances.  Sometimes  all  such 
documents  are  placed  in  a  separate  file  arranged  by  dates  of  birth  so 
as  to  facilitate  their  return  *^  after  the  children  have  passed  certifi- 
cate age. 

When  evidence  of  age  is  returned  to  the  child  a  record  is  usually 
kept  of  the  character  of  evidence  submitted;  in  some  offices  the 
principal  facts  given  on  the  documents  are  transcribed  on  a  special 
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«See  p.  171. 

"  See  p.  06. 

*5  See  pp.  77,  137. 

<8See  p.  144.      See  also  pp.   140-141   and   pp.  92-93. 

«  Sec   pp.   59,   166-167. 

*s  See  p.   141. 
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brm  provided  for  the  purpose  and  this  form  is  filed  in  place  of  the 
vidence  itself.  In  a  number  of  offices,  before  documentary  evidence 
if  age  is  returned,  it  is  marked  or  stamped  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
ent  the  possibility  of  its  subsequent  use  by  another  child  in  apply- 
ng  for  a  certificate.  The  use  of  an  official  stamp  on  returned  evi- 
i  lence  of  age,  especially  if,  as  in  one  office,  blank  spaces  in  the  stamp 
,re  filled  in  with  the  number  of  the  certificate,  the  date,  and  the 
ignature  of  the  issuing  officer,  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for 
uch  evidence  ever  to  be  used  again  for  an  employment  certificate, 
nd  saves  the  issuing  office  the  trouble  of  keeping  valuable  documents 
n  file  and  of  returning  them  later. 

Although  in  some  places  no  copy  of  an  employment  certificate  is 
tept,  in  others  a  duplicate,  usually  a  carbon  copy,  is  made  and  con- 
titutes  the  only  record,  apart  from  whatever  documents  may  be 
iled,  of  the  granting  of  a  certificate.  Sometimes  a  second  carbon 
opy  of  the  certificate  constitutes  the  only  record  which  is  sent  to 
he  State  supervising  agency. ^^  When  duplicate  copies  must  be 
;iade  it  is  usually  found  most  convenient  to  have  the  forms  filled  in, 
xcept  for  the  signatures,  on  a  typewriter.  If  handw'ritten,  the  en- 
ries  should  always  be  made  with  ink  or  at  least  with  an  indelible 
lencil,  and  not  with  an  ordinary  pencil,  because  of  the  comparative 
ase  with  which  changes  can  be  made  in  a  pencil  copy — for  example, 

change  in  the  date  of  birth  which  would  make  a  child  appear 
o  be  past  certificate  age  earlier  than  he  actually  was.  In  some 
ities  the  date  of  birth  is  perforated,  instead  of  w^ritten,  on  each  em- 
iloyment  certificate  in  order  to  make  alteration  impossible. 

Where  an  employment  certificate  form  is  to  be  used  as  an  office 
ecord  it  should,  of  course,  be  made  of  a  convenient  shape,  size,  and 
hickness  for  filing,  should  be  concise,  and  should  have  its  informa- 
lon  conveniently  arranged  for  ready  reference.  The  bulky,  wordy, 
ticonveniently  arranged  forms  in  use  in  many  States  and  in  certain 
ities  in  other  States  are  poorly  adapted  to  serve  as  office  records, 
riiey  are  just  as  poorly  adapted,  also,  to  fulfill  their  main  pur- 
•ose  of  being  placed  on  file  by  employers.  A  certificate  form  which 
3  really  convenient  and  suitable  for  the  employer  usually  furnishes 
Jso  a  convenient  and  suitable  office  record.^^ 

The  forms  for  the  various  kinds  of  certificates  ^^  and  for  state- 
lents  of  age^*  are  usually  different,  but  each  such  form  should  con- 
ain  the  information  which  must  be  kept  in  the  issuing  office  for 
fficient  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  the  particular  type 
i  certificate.     A  regular  employment-certificate  form,  in  addition 


SI  See  pp.  35,  37,  41-42. 

"See  pp.  36-212. 

6»  See  pp.   126-130,   148,   151,   152,   190-191. 

•*See  pp.  153-155. 
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to  a  statement  that  the  child  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  Liw— 
sometimes  stated  in  detail — or  that  he  has  brought  the  required  doc 
uments  and  that  these  have  been  duly  examined  and  approved  am 
(sometimes)  filed,  and  that  he  may  be  employed,  either  by  any  em 
ployer  and  in  any  occupation  or  only  by  the  employer  and  in  tht 
occupation  specified,  according  to  the  type  of  law,^^  usually  givei 
a  considerable  number  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  particular  child 
Information  commonly  given  on  a  regular  employment  certificate,  ii 
addition  to  the  child's  name  and  address  and  the  date  of  issuance 
includes  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer  and  usually  a  statelP'* 
ment  of  the  occupation  in  case  the  certificate  is  valid  in  the  handil*'^^ 
of  only  one  employer,  the  date  of  birth  or  the  exact  age  of  the  chile' 
at  the  time  the  certificate  was  issued,  the  character  of  evidence  o' 
age  produced,  the  birthplace,  the  school  last  attended,  the  grade 
completed,  the  sex  and  color  of  the  child,  and  a  physical  descriptioi 
covering  height,  weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  any  distinguish 
ing  facial  marks.  This  physical  description  is  intended  to  assist  tht 
inspector  in  identifying  the  child,  as  is  also  the  child's  signature 
which  in  many  States  must  be  placed  upon  the  certificate  in  the  pres 
ence  of  the  issuing  officer/'' 

In  many  issuing  offices,  however,  even  where  duplicates  of  em- 
ployment certificates  are  kept,  and  in  most  offices  where  no  dupli- 
cates are  made,  some  special  form  is  provided  to  preserve  a  complete 
record  of  each  case.  Sometimes  this  form  is  a  detachable  stub 
affixed  to  the  certificate  form  and  bearing  the  same  number,  and 
contains  only  facts  noted  on  the  certificate  form  itself.  As  this  type! 
of  record  is  usually  adapted  only  to  chronological,  or  more  specif- 
ically numerical,  arrangement,  it  does  not  furnish  a  file  in  which! 
information  as  to  a  particular  child  can  be  found  easily  and  quickly 
In  fact,  at  least  in  the  larger  offices  where  such  a  stub  record  is] 
kept,  it  has  usually  been  found  necessary  to  add  some  other  kind  of! 
record  which  could  be  filed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  consulted.'^ 

Kecord  sj^stems  based  on  duplicates  or  stub  memoranda  of  certifi-P' 
cates  issued  provide,  moreover,  for  only  a  minimum  amount  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  each  child  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been 
granted  and  make  no  provision  for  any  record  as  to  children  who 
have  applied  but  have  not  yet  met  the  requirements  or  have  been 
refused.^^  In  some  offices  which  have  such  systems  separate  records 
of  some  sort  are  kept  of  all  these  children,  but  in  many  offices  no 
records  are  kept  of  applications  which  have  not  been  acted  upon 


^  See  p.  129.     For  instructions  to  the  employer  contained  on  tiie  certificate  form 
pp.  50,  151-152,  160,  201-202.     See  also  p.   149. 
wSee  pp.  46,  214-215. 
"  See  pp.   133,   143,   154,   170. 
"See  pp.   133,   171-174. 
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[because  the  child  has  failed  to  return  with  evidence  of  fulfillment  of 
.|]the  requirements. 

ij  The  most  satisfactory  type  of  record  in  regard  not  only  to  children 
who  have  been  granted  certificates  but  also  to  those  who  have  been 
refused,  and  in  general  to  all  applicants,  is  doubtless  the  special  in- 
formation card  in  use  in  many  offices.  At  least  the  child's  name,  ad- 
dress, and  school  affiliations  can  be  entered  on  this  card  when  he  first 
iapi^lies,  and  all  other  information  later  collected  in  regard  to  him 
can  be  added  so  that  this  one  card  will  at  all  times  constitute  a  com- 
plete record  of  each  application  regardless  of  its  result.  In  some 
offices,  if  the  procedure  ends  in  refusal  of  the  certificate  the  word 
'  Kefused,''  together  with  the  reason,  is  written,  sometimes  in  red  ink, 
icross  the  face  of  the  information  card. 

These  information  cards  are  sometimes,  however,  considered  to 
constitute  more  detailed  records  than  it  is  necessary  to  keep  for 
ipplicants  who  fail  to  qualify  for  certificates.  For  this  reason  it 
s  the  practice  in  some  offices,  where  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
lames  and  addresses  of  all  applicants  is  realized,^^  to  enter  no  data 
m  the  information  card  itself  until  the  child  has  brought  evidence 
)f  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  but  meanwhile  to  record  on  a 
imall  "  interview  "  card,  usually  filed  conveniently  on  the  desk  of  the 
ssuing  officer,  the  applicant's  name  and  address,  his  school,  the  date 
)f  application,  and  sometimes  other  data  such  as  the  names  of  the 
ihild's  father  and  mother,  his  physical  description,  his  teacher's 
lame,  and  the  kinds  of  documents  which  he  has  brought  or  which  he 
las  failed  to  bring.  If  the  child  is  later  refused  a  certificate  the 
ause  of  refusal  is  entered  on  this  interview  card,  which  then  becomes 
,  permanent  record  not  only  of  application  but  also  of  refusal. 

The  information  card  itself  may,  and  usually  does,  contain  more 
nformation  than  is  given  on  the  employment  certificate,  and  it  may, 
,nd  usually  does,  contain  spaces  for  entering  data  in  regard  to  sev- 
ral  certificates  which  may  be  held  by  the  same  child  for  different 
ositions  or  occupations.®"  Additional  items  often  entered  on  an 
formation  card  include  the  names,  address,  and  nationalities  of  the 
ild's  father  and  mother,  the  father's  wages  or  income,  the  number 
f  other  members  of  the  family  who  are  employed  and  their  con- 
ibutions  to  the  family  budget,  the  reasons  for  the  child's  going  to 
ork,  his  prospective  wages,  and  his  reasons  for  leaving  positions. 
Sometimes  information  is  added  in  regard  to  his  actual  work,  hours, 
nd  wages  m  the  positions  left.     The  information  cards  in  use  in 


*  See  pp.  133,  191-192.  Where  an  applicant  may  be  interviewed  by  more  than  one 
fficer  a  record  of  all  the  facts  in  his  case  should  always  be  Ivept  by  the  first  interviewer, 
i  that,  if  a  different  ofRcer  handles  the  case  when  the  child  returns,  that  officer  may  have 
mailable  all  the  information  necessary  without  again  questioning  the  child  or  the  parent 
3  to  points  covered  in  the  first  inter\-iew. 
See  p.   129. 
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some  offices  also  have  spaces  on  the  back  for  a  complete  record  of  the 
physical  examinations  given  the  child,®^  usually  arranged,  like  the|tli 
record  of  positions  held,  in  parallel  lines  or  columns,  one  for  each 
different  examination.  When  the  child  comes  in  to  apply  for  a  sec- 
ond or  later  certificate '"'-  the  facts  required  in  regard  to  that  position, 
any  facts  desired  in  regard  to  his  previous  position,  and  the  results 
of  his  new  physical  examination  are  added  to  his  information  card, 
which  thus  constitutes  a  complete  record  of  his  industrial  life — a 
record  which  is  of  great  value  not  only  for  administrative  but  forjiofiif 
statistical  purposes. 

Employment  certificate  records  should,  of  course,  be  so  filed  that  ipplj 
they  can  be  referred  to  readily.''^    In  general,  the  simpler  tlie  filing 
system  the  better.    It  is  usually  found  convenient,  however,  to  keep  »i 
separate  files  of  records  relating  to  different  kinds  of  certificates, 
and  also  of  records  relating  to  unfinished  cases.     Certificates  which jless 
have  been  returned  by  employers  are  usually  kept  in  a  special  file 
until  the  children  come  in  for  new  ones.    In  most  offices  they  are  thenfcpui 
destroyed,  since  other  records,  either  duplicates  of  the  certificates  id 
themselves  or  information  cards,  contain  the  same  data.     The  rec 
ords  of  children  who  have  been  refused  certificates  are  usually,  but  iea 
not  always,  kept  separate  from  those  of  children  who  have  been  p] 
granted  certificates.     In  some  offices  it  has  been  found  most  con-  isiii} 
venient  to  keep  together  all  records  relating  to  a  single  child,  in-  fa( 
eluding  both  documents  submitted  in  fulfillment  of  requirements  ^ 
and  also  duplicates,  if  kept,  of  all  certificates  issued,  original  and 
subsequent.    Where  information  cards  are  used,  however,  these  cards  ngi: 
usually  constitute  a  separate  file,  or  separate  files  for  each  type  of  cer- 
tificate or  statement  of  age.     If  only  one  file  is  kept  it  must  almost 
necessarily  be  arranged  alphabetically,  for  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment is  much  the  most  convenient  for  reference,  and  the  records  for 
each  child  must  either  be  placed  in  a  separate  folder  or  envelope,  or 
clipped  together.    But  if  two  or  more  files  are  kept  of  different  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  same  child,  only  one  of  these  files  need  be  alpha- 
betical.   The  others  can  be  arranged  according  to  certificate  numbers 
or  to  dates  of  issuance,  or  possibly  of  application.    In  such  cases  the 
alphabetical  file  should  contain  cross  references  to  all  other  files.|rere 
Where  the  main  files  are  arranged  numerically  or  chronologically, 
an  alphabetical  index  file  is  sometimes  kept,  each  card  giving  for  the 
particular  child  the  numbers  or  dates  needed  to  find  all  other  recordslsirt! 
relating  to  that  child.    Records  concerning  which  some  report  is  re- 
quired are  most  conveniently  filed  separately  until  after  the  report 
for  the  particular  case  has  been  made  out.*'* 

ei  See  p.  96,  166. 
62  See  pp.  143-148. 
e»Soe  p.   143. 
•*  See  pp.  171-175. 
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In  some  offices  certain  documents  which  may  be  destroyed  after 
Jie  children  have  passed  certificate  age  ^^  are  arranged  by  dates  of 
Dirth  so  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  at  any  given  date  of  those  re- 
lating to  the  older  from  those  relating  to  the  younger  children. 
.(Even  when  this  is  done,  however,  the  necessary  alphabetical  file  must 
! be  looked  over  at  intervals  to  weed  out  records  of  children  who  are 
.|io  longer  subject  to  the  employment  certificate  law.     Usually  these 
ij-ecords  of  the  older  children  are  not  immediately  destroyed,  and  in 
i|!ome  offices  they   are  kept  in  a  separate  file  for  several  years,  in  order 
hat  they  may  be  referred  to  in  case  the  children  or  their  employers 
ipply  for  statements  of  age."*'    The  need  for  such  a  periodical  weed- 
ling  out  of  records  if  the  files  are  not  to  become  unnecessarily  cumber- 
ome  and  difficult  to  use  constitutes,  of  course,  an  objection  to  the 
jQaintenance  of  a  number  of  separate  files  of  documents  relating  to 
he  same  children. 

In  addition  to  reports  to  the  State  supervising  agency,®^  and  to 

eports  to  the  school-attendance  department  concerning  unemployed 

i|hildren,°^  reports  of  all  certificates  issued  and  refused  should  be 

ent  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  local  school  authorities,  usually  to 

he  attendance  department,  and  to  the  State  labor  or  industrial  in- 

pection  department  if  that  department  is  not  also  the  State  super- 

ijising  agency.    The  disposition  of  all  kinds  of  applications,  those  for 

acation,  temporary,  or  subsequent  certificates  as  well  as  those  for 

egular  original  certificates,  should,  of  course,  be  reported.    AVhere 

compulsory  continuation  school  is  maintained,  moreover,  unless 

egistration  in  that  school  is  part  of  the  procedure  of  obtaining  a 

^rtificate,  the  superintendent  or  principal  should  be  notified  of  the 

ranting  at  least  of  all  original  regular  or  temporary  certificates."® 

urthermore,  information  should  be  sent  promptly  to  the  school  au- 

lorities  concerning  all  children  whose  applications  are  pending. 

The  reports  of  certificates  issued  Avhich  are  sent  to  the  inspection 

epartment  should  give  not  only  the  children's  names  and  addresses 

at  in  States  where  certificates  are  made  out  to  individual  employ- 

s  '°  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  employers  for  whom  they  are 

ipposed  to  be  working  and  the  occupations  for  which  the  certificates 

ere  granted.^^ 

Keports  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  issuance  of  certificates — 
tcept  for  work  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours — are 
jsigned  to  constitute  a  notification  that  the  names  of  the  children 

•See  p.   166. 

••See  pp.  153-155. 

<"  See  pp.  37-39. 

««  See  pp.  155.  158,  161,  162. 

•»See  pp.   138-139,  145. 

™  See  pp.  129,  130. 

*  See  p.  212. 
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concei'iied  may  be  dropped  from  the  school  registers.  If  the  name? 
of  applicants  are  dropped  as  soon  as  they  obtain  their  school  records 
children  who  fail  to  secure  certificates  or  to  secure  them  promptl;y 
are  very  likely  to  remain  out  of  school  in  A-iolation  of  the  compulsor}  & 
attendance  law.'-  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  authorities  are 
not  notified  of  the  granting  of  certificates,  as  even  in  large  cities  thej 
frequently  are  not,  attendance  officers,  who  usually  have  far  too  litth 
time  for  essential  duties,  are  often  obliged  to  visit  homes  in  response  t 
to  reports  of  absences  from  school  only  to  find  that  the  children  an  mi 
employed,  and  are  then  obliged  to  visit  their  places  of  employmeni  a 
to  find  out  whether  they  have  certificates.'^^  The  issuing  officei 
should,  therefore,  report  promptly — preferably  on  the  day  the  cer 
tificate  is  granted — the  name  and  address  of  each  child  to  whom  i 
certificate  has  been  issued.  Whether  this  report  should  be  made  t(loii.i 
the  principal  of  the  school  the  child  has  been  attending  or  to  th(  it 
school-attendance  department,  or  both,  depends  upon  the  organiza 
tion  in  tlie  x^articular  city  of  the  work  of  enforcing  school  attend 
ance.^* 

In  at  least  one  issuing  office  each  child,  when  he  registers  in  th< 
continuation  school  as  part  of  the  procedure  of  securing  his  cer 
tificate,"  is  required  to  fill  out  a  card  which  states  that  he  has  securec 
a  certificate  and  which  gives  his  name,  the  date,  the  name  of  tlu  * 
school  left,  and  the  date  of  leaving  school.  These  cards  take  th( 
place  of  a  direct  report  from  the  issuing  office  and  are  sent  daih 
to  the  office  of  the  attendance  department,  where  they  are  checkecf"' 
against  the  names  of  children  who  have  been  reported  by  the  schoo 
principals  as  having  secured  school  records.^^ 

Children  who  are  refused  certificates,  either  permanently  or  tern 
porarily,  should  be  reported  to  the  school  authorities  in  order  tha 
if  they  have  left  school  they  may  be  sent  back.  Even  where  tb 
names  of  children  are  not  supposed  to  be  dropped  from  the  schoo 
registers  until  notice  has  been  received  that  they  have  actually  sef^" 
cured  certificates,^^  a  notification  of  refusal  serves  to  strengthen  th< 
system  for  keeping  them  in  school.  At  the  same  time  such  a  notificaj 
tion  often  furnishes  the  school  department  with  information  whicH"'"' 
it  should  have  in  regard  to  the  child.  To  be  eifective  for  this  pur  *^  ' 
pose  the  cause  of  refusal  should  always  be  reported.  In  some  offices'^'' 
even  where  dailj^  reports  are  made  of  children  who  have  been  grantee  ^' 
certificates,  no  reports  are  made  of  those  who  have  been  refused  '^'' 
and  in  others  such  reports  are  made  only  weekly  or  monthly.     Ii  *.,, 
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■'^  See  pp.  191-102. 
"See  p.  189. 
"See  p.  192. 
'5  gee  pp.  138-139. 
™  See  also  p.  192. 
■"  See  also  p.  192. 
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S|;till  otlier  offices  only  cliiklren  whose  seliool  records  are  faulty  ''^  or 
»vho  have  failed  to  pass  an  educational  test  ''-'  or  to  show  fulfillment 
)f  the  school-attendance  requirement  ^'^  are  reported  to  the  school 
luthorities.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  reports  of 
ill  definite  refusals  could  not  be  made  as  promptly  as  repoi-ts  of  cer- 
ificates  issued.  They  should  be  and  usually  are,  however,  made 
leparately  and  upon  a  difi'erent  form,  for  reports  ef  refusals  are  to 
)e  used  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  reports  of  certificates  is- 
ued — as  the  basis  for  follow-up  work  to  secure  school  attendance 
nstead  of  as  the  basis  for  releasing  children  from  such  attendance. 

In  many  cases  children  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  regular 
niployment  certificates  are  never  actually  refused,  but  merely  fail  to 
sleturn  to  the  issuing  office.  Some  of  these  children  may  only  have 
(  ome  in  and  made  inquiries  as  to  how  they  could  secure  certificates, 
irhile  others  may  have  brought  several  of  the  required  documents. 
Vhen  a  child  fails  to  return,  the  issuing  officer  usually  has  no  means 
f  knowing  how  the  procedure  would  have  terminated  if  it  had  been 
ompletecl.  In  any  event,  pending  applications  constitute  a  third 
lass  of  cases  which  should  be  reported  to  the  school  authorities.^^ 
?o  make  possible  such  reports,  at  least  the  names  and  addresses  and 
he  names  of  the  schools  they  claim  to  be  attending  should  be 
ecorded  for  all  applicants  for  certificates,^-  regardless  of  whether 
ley  bring  any  evidence  whatever  of  fulfillment  of  requirements, 
nd  even  regardless  of  whether  their  statements  in  answer  to  ques- 
ions  indicate  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  such  evidence.  In  some 
ases  information  thus  obtained  may  assist  later  in  the  discovery  of 
ttempts  to  present  fraudulent  evidence.  But  the  chief  purpose  of 
3curing  data  in  regard  to  all  applicants  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
eport  these  children  to  the  school  authorities  in  order  to  insure  that 
ley  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  until  they  have  legal  authority 
go  to  work.*^  Children  who  are  restless  and  wish  to  go  to  work 
re  in  special  need  of  prompt  attention  if  they  are  absent  from  school 
ven  for  short  periods. 
These  reports  of  all  applicants  are  particularly  important  because 
irough  them  the  school  authorities  may  receive  information  as  to 
ewcomers  to  the  city  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school  *^  and  may, 
y  sending  them  to  school,  prevent  their  illegal  employment.  Chil- 
ren  of  or  near  working  age  who  have  come  recently  to  a  city,  either 
rom  some  other  American  city  or  State  or  from  abroad,  often  do  not 

Ts  See  pp.  103-104,  105. 

«  See  pp.  111-117. 

so  See  pp.  104,  117-120. 

^  See  pp.  134,  168-169,  191-192. 

«See  pp.  168-169. 

«»  See  pp.  191-192. 
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enter  school  immediately  but  attempt  to  go  to  work.  Such  a  chili  f' 
may  succeed  in  securing  work  without  an  employment  certificat 
and  never  appear  at  the  issuing  office;  and  in  that  case  his  illega 
employment  can  be  discovered  only  by  an  industrial  inspector.  I 
a  city  where  the  child  labor  law  is  reasonably  well  enforced,  how 
ever,  he  is  likely  to  find  difficulty  in  securing  a  position  without  a; 
employment  certificate;®^  in  that  case  he  goes  to  the  issuing  office  t 
find  out  how  he  can  secure  one.  If  the  issuing  officer  fails  then  t 
ask  for  his  name  and  address  and  to  find  out  whether  he  is  in  schoo 
he  is  left  as  free  as  before  to  violate  both  the  compulsory  schoc 
attendance  and  the  child  labor  laws.  In  case  he  finds  he  can  secur 
a  certificate,  of  course,  he  usually  comes  back  with  the  requisite  docu 
ments;  but  in  case  he  finds  that  he  can  not  fulfill  the  requirement 
he  frequently  succeeds  eventually  in  securing  a  position  where  th 
employer  does  not  ask  for  a  certificate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
issuing  officer  records  and  reports  to  the  school-attendance  depart 
ment  the  name,  address,  and  school-attendance  status  of  each  sue 
child,  and  if  that  department  takes  the  necessary  action  in  the  case 
it  becomes  just  as  difficult  for  him  as  for  a  child  who  is  enrolled  i 
school  to  violate  either  the  school  attendance  or  the  child  labor  laws 

In  some  issuing  offices,  therefore,  the  names  of  all  applicants  ar 
taken  and  all  those  who  have  neither  been  granted  nor  refused  cei 
tificates  within  a  definite  period  are  reported  to  the  school  author] 
ties.  In  certain  offices  all  children  whose  applications  are  pendin 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  in  others  all  those  who  have  not  com 
back  within  a  week  or  10  days  from  the  date  of  their  first  applies 
tion,  are  thus  reported.  At  least  weekly  reports  should  bo  made  o 
all  such  cases,  for  if  only  monthly  reports  are  made  the  children  wh 
are  out  of  school  can  not  be  followed  up  promptly  enough,  and  som 
of  them  may  even  have  changed  their  addresses  before  an  attendanc 
officer  visits  their  homes. 

In  many  issuing  offices,  however,  no  record  is  made  even  of  thjiep 
names  of  applicants  until  they  have  brought  satisfactory  evidence  o 
fulfillment  of  one  or  more  of  the  requirements.  In  some  offices 
moreover,  even  where  records  are  kept  of  all  applicants,  the  names  o 
children  who  are  delayed  in  securing  their  certificates  or  who  fail  t 
return  are  not  reported  to  the  school  authorities,  and  in  others  onl; 
the  names  of  children  who  are  delayed  for  some  special  reasor 
known  to  the  issuing  officer,  are  thus  reported.  In  some  cities  failur 
to  make  such  reports  is  believed  to  be  justified  because,  if  any  chil 
is  absent  from  school,  he  is  supposed  to  be  reported  to  the  schoo! 
attendance  department  and,  if  the  absence  is  found  to  be  illegal,  t 
be  sent  back.^^    In  few  cities,  however,  are  absences  from  all  schooL 

»  See  pp.  200-201. 
«•  See  p.  190. 
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1(  public,  private,  and  parochial,  reported  promptly  to  the  school- 
it(  attendance  department.  Furthermore,  this  view  fails  to  take  into 
;al  account  the  possibility  previously  mentioned'*''  of  evasion  of  both 
Iij  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  by  children  who,  because  they 
tl  are  newcomers  to  the  city  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  not  enrolled 
in  any  local  school. 

Reports  from  the  issuing  office  to  the  school-attendance  depart- 
ment are  sent  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  telephone  and   fre- 
quently by  mail ;  but  in  some  cities  school-attendance  officers  call  regu- 
larly at  the  issuing  office  for  these  reports.    In  many  cities  the  reports 
consist  merely  of  lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  the  children  granted 
and  refused  certificates;  but  in  the  larger  cities  it  has  usually  been 
found  most  convenient  to  use  a  separate  card  for  the  report  on  each 
case,  or  at  least  on  each  case  of  refusal  or  of  delay  which  must  be 
investigated  by  attendance  officers.    When  this  is  done  the  cards  re- 
lating to  certificates  issued  can  readily  be  sorted  and  sent  to  the  differ- 
(J  ent  schools  which  the  children  have  been  attending,  and  those  relating 
to  refusals  and  pending  cases  are  ready  for  use  by  the  school-attend- 
ance department.     In  some  cities  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
have  duplicate  reports  sent  from  the  issuing  office  to  the  school- 
attendance  department.®^    One  copy  of  a  report  of  issuance  can  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  child's  school  principal  while  the  other  is  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  attendance  department.    Furthermore — and  prob- 
11  ably  this  is  of  more  practical  assistance — one  copy  of  a  report  of 
I  refusal  or  of  delay  can  then  be  given  to  an  attendance  officer  while 
the  other  is  filed  as  an  office  record.    In  some  cities  regular  truancy 
ojcards,  such  as  are  used  for  any  child  who  is  reported  absent  from 
li(  school,  have  been  used  as  reports  to  the  attendance  department  that 
children  have  been  refused  certificates.     Especially  because  of  the 
ant  need  for  giving  the  cause  of  refusal,  however,  special  cards  are 
preferable,     ^^^lerever  the  same  facts  are  to  be  given  in  two  or  more 
eports,  either  to  the  same  or  to  different  agencies,  carbon  copies  are 
usually  made  to  save  clerical  labor. 
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METHODS  OF  ENFORCING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Tlie  possession  of  an  employment  certificate  constitutes  the  re- 
quired proof  that  the  child  has  met  the  minimum-age,  physical,  and 
educational  requirements  of  the  child  labor  law  and  usually  also  that 
he  has  been  enrolled  in  whatever  school  he  is  expected  to  attend  while 
at  work.  Other  methods  are  necessary,  however,  to  insure  that  all 
working  children  secure  certificates,  that  they  return  to  school  when 
unemployed,  that  they  attend  continuation  or  evening  school  if  re- 
quired, and  that  they  are  not  employed  in  occupations  or  for  hours 
forbidden  by  law. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  when  cer- 
tificates are  no  longer  required  can  prevent  the  emploj-ment  during 
school  hours  of  under-age  children  and  of  children  of  certificate  age 
who  have  failed  to  obtain  legal  authorization  to  work ;  but  to  prevent 
employment  without  certificates  outside  school  hours  reliance  must 
be  placed  mainly  upon  some  system  of  inspection  of  work  places.'-"' 
As  to  the  enforcement  of  provisions  requiring  that  children  return 
to  school  when  unemployed  and  that  employed  children  attend  con- 
tinuation or  evening  school,  though  certificate-issuing  offices  must 
furnish  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  children  to  whom  these 
requirements  apply ,''^  school  authorities  must  be  relied  upon  for 
their  enforcement.  The  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  is,  indeed,  the  first  requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  school-attendance  machinery  in  enforcing 
child  labor  laws  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  ages  during 
which  children  are  required  to  attend  school,  or  to  attend  if  not 
legally  employed,  and  the  ages  at  which  they  may  go  to  work  and 
during  which  they  are  required  to  hold  employment  certificates  if  at 
work.^^  Furthermore,  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  occupations 
and  places  of  employment  for  which  certificates  are  required  and 
the  number  in  which  children  can  be  legally  emploj^ed  without  hold- 
ing certificates.  The  enforcement  of  school  attendance  can  be  most 
effective  in  preventing  employment  without  certificates  whert?  no 
child  of  certificate  age  is  permitted  to  stay  out  of  school  for  any 
purpose  without  securing  some  form  of  certificate  exempting  him 
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from  attendance.®^  Only  to  the  clegroo  in  which  the  scliool  attend- 
ince  and  employment  certificate  laws  are  thus  con-elated  does  the 
iiiachinerv  devised  for  the  enforcement  of  the  former  automatically 
md  simultaneously  enforce  the  latter. 

Only  to  the  degree  in  which  the  school  attendance  law  is  actually 
enforced,  moreover,  does  it  assist  in  preventing  violations  of  the 
3hild  labor  law  even  during  school  hours.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider, therefore,  the  agencies  through  which  school  attendance  is 
Enforced  and  their  methods,  especially  how  they  handle  the  prob- 
lems which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  administration  of 
child  labor  laws. 

RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AGES. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  a  State  affects  both  the 
legal  standards  and  the  enforcement  of  the  legal  standards  for  the 
emploj-ment  of  children.  It  determines  whether  unemployed  chil- 
dren are  required  to  attend  school  and,  if  so,  at  what  ages.^*  At  the 
same  time  it  usually  covers,  so  far  as  work  during  school  hours  is 
concerned,  some  children  and  some  occupations — such  as  agricultural 
work  and  domestic  service®^ — which  are  not  covered  by  the  child 
labor  law.  Finally,  as  already  noted,®"  a  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  which  is  closely  correlated  with  a  child  labor  law 
furnishes  a  kind  of  basic  system  of  supervision  over  all  children  bj' 
which  their  illegal  employment  may  be  prevented  at  least  during 
school  hours. 

During  the  ages  when  certificates  are  required  (usually  from  14 
to  16)  children  in  most  of  the  States  are  exempted  from  school  at- 
tendance if  they  are  "  regularly  and  lawfully  "  employed.  In  many 
States  the  employment  must  be  in  some  "  useful "  occupation  or  serv- 
ice, and  in  some,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  children  must  be  so 
employed  for  at  least  six  hours  a  day.®^  Nevertheless  in  most  States 
some  children  who  can  not  meet  the  requirements  for  an  emplojmient 
certificate  may  be  "regularly  and  lawfully  emploj^ed." ®^  In  at  least 
one  State,  though  employment  certificates  are  required  by  the  labor 
law  only  in  occupations  and  places  of  employment  listed  a  child  is 
not  exempt  from  school  attendance  under  the  compulsory  education 
j|  act  unless  he  has  secured  an  employment  certificate.  In  another, 
employment  certificates  are  in  practice  required  in  nearly  all  occupa- 
tions by  an  interpretation  of  the  list  of  establishments  covered  which 
is  based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  conception  of  the  employment 


B'See  pp.   14-17,  177-178,  190-191. 
»*  See  p.  14. 
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certificate  as  an   administrative  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance.    In  still  another  State  children  who  leave  school  betweer 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  are  obliged  to  secure  either  employment 
certificates  or  "  special  home  permits,"  ®®  and  as  the  latter  are  good 
only  for  nongainful  work  in  the  children's  homes  it  follows  that  foi 
any  gainful  emjDloyment  during  school  hours  they  must  secure  em 
ployment  certificates.    This  State  and  at  least  one  other  provide  foi 
special  certificates  for  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  are  em 
ployed  during  school  hours  in  the  two  chief  occupations  not  covered 
by  the  labor  law— domestic  service  and  farm  work.     A  few  other 
States  have  followed  this  example  by  providing  for  "  nonattendance 
permits  "  or  "  school-exemption  certificates  "  for  all  children  of  com 
pulsory  school  age  who  wish  to  leave  school  for  lawful  purposfes  that 
do  not  oblige  them,  under  the  law,  to  obtain  employment  certificates,' 
And  in  certain  cities  such  certificates  or  permits  are  issued,  without 
any  special  legal  authorization,  to  children  who  may  be  legally  ab 
sent  from  school  under  the  given  circumstances.    All  these  provisions 
are  designed  primarily  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compul 
sory  school  attendance  law,  but  incidentally  they  assist  in  preventing 
illegal  child  labor  by  extending  the  application  of  the  certificate 
system.^ 

In  some  States  lack  of  definite  correlation  between  the  school 
attendance  and  employment-ceitificate  ages  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
these  provisions.  In  a  number  of  States,  for  example,  school  at 
tendance  is  compulsory  only  until  the  age  of  14  j^ears,  that  is,  only 
up  to  the  minimum  age  for  employment ;  and  in  one  State  school  at- 
tendance is  compulsory  only  until  the  age  of  15,  though  employment 
certificates  are  required  until  the  age  of  16. 

This  lack  of  correlation  or  incomplete  correlation  between  the  maxi- 
mum compulsory  school-attendance  age,  the  minimum  age  for 
employment,  and  the  years  of  age  during  which  employment  certifi 
cates  are  required  means,  not  only  that  unemployed  children  are  not 
required  to  attend  school,^  but  that  the  machinery  for  enforcing 
school  attendance  either  can  not  be  used  or  can  be  used  only  in  part 
to  assist  in  preventing  illegal  employment.  Children  who  are  allowed 
to  leave  school  without  having  secured  certificates  of  some  sort  are 
lost  to  the  school  system  and  may  go  into  industrial  occupations 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  educational  or  of  the  permit-issuing; 
authorities.  In  all  States,  therefore,  in  which  the  ages  for  compul- 
sory school  attendance  and  for  employment  certificates  of  some  sort 
are  not  completely  correlated  a  situation  is  created  which  is  not  only 
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demoralizing  to  the  children  who  ma}'  not  legally  go  to  work  but  who 
may  legally  be  out  of  school,  but  is  also  inimical  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  child-labor  standards,  for  in  practice  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prevent  the  illegal  employment  of  these  children, 

"ij  The  same  situation  is  also  created  wherever,  as  in  a  considerable 
number  of  States,  children  who  are  either  below  the  minimum  age 
or  of  certificate  age  are  exempted  from  school  attendance  because 
they  have  completed  a  specified  grade,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  employed. 

Wherever  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  correlated  with 

^^^  the  certificate  law  the  enforcement  of  the  former  serves  also  to  en- 
force the  latter.  But  the  direct  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance  in  preventing  illegal  employment  applies,  as  already 
stated,  only  to  employment  during  school  hours.  This  means  that 
during  the  school  term  the  occupations  in  which  a  child  who  is  not 
exempt  from  school  attendance  may  engage  are  limited  to  those 
which  can  be  pursued  before  or  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays. 
The  length  of  the  school  term  differs,  however,  among  States  and 
among  cities  and  districts  of  different  sizes  within  the  same  State. 

'^  Usually  the  districts  having  the  shortest  periods  of  school  attendance 
are  in  agricultural  sections,  so  that  the  influence  of  compulsory 
school-attendance  laws  in  limiting  the  agricultural  labor  of  chil- 
dren ^^  is  decidedly  weakened;  this  type  of  work,  moreover,  readily 
lends  itself  to  part-time  employment. 

In  some  States  school  attendance  is  compulsory  only  for  a  portion 
of  the  period  during  which  school  is  in  session.  In  these  States 
children  may  be  legally  absent  from  school  while  it  is  in  session 
merely  for  the  reason  that  they  have  already  attended  for  the  re- 
quired period.  Under  such  a  law,  of  course,  the  work  of  attendance 
officers  is  rendered  much  more  difficult  than  under  a  law  which  re- 
quires children  of  school  age  to  be  in  school  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion. 

To  make  it  possible  to  prevent  the  illegal  employment  of  chil- 
dren out  of  school  hours  and  during  vacations  all  children  of  regu- 
lated ages  who  are  employed  at  any  time  should,  of  course,  be  re- 

'^  quired  to  hold  certificates.*  Nevertheless,  in  States  where  the 
school  year  is  of  reasonable  length  and  where  the  compulsory-at- 

;  tendance  and  employment-certificate  ages  are  closely  correlated,  the 
efficient  enforcement  of  attendance  alone  will  limit  the  opportunities 
for  illegal  employment  outside  school  hours  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  field.  If  the  highest  age  up  to  which  children  were  re- 
quired to  attend  school  were  the  same  as  the  higliest  age  up  to 


«»  See  p.  8. 

*  See  pp.  16-17. 
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wliicli  employment  certificates  were  required,  if  employment  certifi- 
cates were  required  up  to  the  highest  age  to  which  any  regulation 
of  the  labor  of  minors  extended,  and  if  no  minor  of  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  were  allowed  to  remain  out  of  school  without 
some  sort  of  certificate  exempting  him  from  attendance,  then  the 
school  authorities  would  be  in  position  to  prevent  the  illegal  employ- 
ment, at  least  during  school  hours,  of  every  child  of  an  age  to  which 
any  special  regulation  applied. 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  enforcement  of  school  attendance,  both  in  regular  full-time 
schools  and  in  continuation  and  evening  schools,  is  the  duty,  wherever 
any  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  it,  of  school-attendance 
officers  working  usually  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  In  some  States  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion has  general  supervision  over  school  attendance,  which  usually 
means  merely  that  it  receives,  or  is  supposed  to  receive,  reports  of 
attendance;  that  it  furnishes  or  drafts  blank  forms  to  be  used,  for 
example,  in  reporting  absences  from  school ;  or  that  it  exercises  some 
supervisory  function  in  connection  with  the  school  census.  The  law 
of  one  State,  however,  provides  for  a  State  board  of  attendance 
which  is  required  to  appoint  a  State  attendance  officer,^  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  local  attendance  officers  *^  and  to  remove  them  from 
office  in  case  of  incompetence  or  neglect  of  duty,  as  well  as  to  design 
and  require  the  use  of  a  uniform  system  of  attendance  reports, 
records,  and  forms.^  The  State  attendance  officer  appointed  by  this 
board  has  general  supervision  over  and  must  inspect  the  work  of  the 
attendance  officers  of  the  State  and  has  authority  to  initiate  court 
action  whenever  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  school  at- 
tendance law.*  In  certain  other  States,  even  where  not  required  by 
law.  State  attendance  officers  have  been  appointed  b}^  the  State  board 
or  department  of  education.  In  a  very  small  group  of  States,  local 
attendance  officers  are  assisted  by  State  agents.'  Sometimes,  too, 
county  attendance  officers  are  employed  in  rural  sections.^" 

Wide  variations  are  found  in  the  provisions  made  by  different 
States,  and  in  most  States  by  different  communities,  for  enforcing 
school  attendance.  The  laws  of  a  number  of  States  require  that  at 
least  one  attendance  officer  be  appointed  in  each  school  district,  city, 
or  township,  while  those  of  other  States  require  that  attendance 

"See  p.  181. 
«  See  p.  182. 
'  See  pp.   180-182,  190. 
8  See  p.  182-183. 

"  In  at  least  one  State  local  attendance  oflBcers  may  be  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  under  certain  conditions.     See  pp.   195-196. 
10  See  p.   181. 
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officers  be  appointed  in  all  cities  or  towns  of  a  certain  class  based 
on  population.  In  at  least  one  State  police  officers  and  county 
sheriffs  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance 
in  the  smaller  communities.  In  some  States,  however,  the  law  does 
not  require,  thouch  it  may  authorize,  the  appointment  of  attendance 
officers,  and  as  a  result  many  communities  have  none  and  others  have 
an  inadequate  number.  Even  in  States  which  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  attendance  officers  the  number  required  is  frequently  in- 
adequate, and  each  officer  is  obliged  to  handle  so  many  cases  or  to 
cover  so  large  a  territory  that  he  is  unable  to  make  personal  investi- 
gations of  all  children  reported  to  be  out  of  school  or  to  make  them 
prompth'  enougli  to  prevent  considerable  periods  of  illegal  absence, 
and  must  often  of  necessity  drop  especially  difficult  cases.  In  order 
to  secure  more  uniformly  efficient  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  at  least  one  State  has  provided  that  the  State 
commissioner  of  education  may  withhold  one-half  of  all  public- 
school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district  which,  in  his  judgment, 
"  willfully  omits  and  refuses,"  after  due  notice,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law.  Furthermore,  the  laws  of  some  States  provide 
that  attendance  officers  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  for  knowingly  or 
willfully  failing  in  their  duty  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Each  community  should  have,  of  course,  an  adequate  number  of 
full-time  attendance  officers,  the  number  needed  depending  on  the 
school  population  and  its  distribution,  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  In  rural  districts  the  appointment  of  county 
attendance  officers,"  especially  if  they  are  furnished  with  auto- 
mobiles to  save  time  in  making  visits,  is  likely  to  prove  the  best 
method  of  meeting  this  need. 

Furthermore,  if  a  school  attendance  law  is  to  be  adequately  en- 
forced in  all  parts  of  a  State,  its  enforcement  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  State  agency. ^^  State  supervision  is  needed,  not 
only  to  secure  uniformity  of  enforcement  in  all  communities  through- 
out a  State,  but  also  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  families 
move  from  one  part  of  a  State  to  another.  A  State  supervising 
agency  not  only  could  secure  systematic  reporting  of  all  cases  of  re- 
moval but  could  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  those  cases,  of  which 
all  cities  have  at  least  a  few,  in  which  children  disappear  and  can  not 
be  found  by  the  local  school  authorities. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school-attendance  department  depends  to  a  great 
extent,  as  will  become  evident  when  the  methods  of  locating  and  keep- 
ing children  in  school  are  discussed,  upon  a  thorough  system  of  no- 
tifications, reports,  and  records."     If,  therefore,  a  school  attendance 


"  See  p.  180. 
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law  is  to  be  uniformly  and  eflficiently  enforced  throughout  a  State, 
the  forms  needed  for  such  a  system,  like  those  needed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  employment-certificate  system,^*  should  be  furnished, 
and  their  use  should  be  required,  by  the  State  supervising  agency.^^ 
In  many  States  these  forms  are  furnished  by  local  school  authorities 
and  differ  widely  from  place  to  place  within  the  State.  In  some  cities 
the  forms  have  been  carefully  designed  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system,  but  in  many  not  all  the  necessary  forms 
have  been  provided  and  those  which  are  furnished  are  sometimes 
ill  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Furthermore,  some  attendance  de- 
partments, even  in  cities  where  fairly  complete  records  are  made, 
fail  to  keep  their  files  in  such  shape  that  the  record  of  the  work  of 
attendance  officers  in  regard  to  any  particular  child  can  readily  be 
found.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  notifications  and  reports 
will  not  be  uniformly  made  and  the  records,  if  made,  will  not  be  uni- 
formly filed  throughout  a  State  unless  the  work  of  attendance  officers 
and  departments  is  placed  under  the  definite  supervision  of  a  State 
agency  provided  with  funds,  not  only  to  furnish  all  necessary  blank 
forms,  but  to  send  out  supervisors  to  see  that  these  forms  are  properly 
used  and  that,  in  general,  the  work  of  local  attendance  departments 
is  carried  on  efficiently.^" 

Attendance  officers  are  usually  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  by  the  school  board  on  his  recommendation,  though  in 
some  cities  which  have  a  municipal  civil  service  commission  they 
must  pass  an  examination  given  by  that  commission,  and  in  at  least 
one  State  candidates  for  positions  as  attendance  officers  in  the  larger 
school  districts  must  secure  special  certificates  similar  to  those  re- 
quired for  teachers.^^     They  should,  of  course,  be  persons  of  tact  and 
judgment,  energetic  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  free  from  political  influence.    They  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  not  Iclii 
only  to  school  attendance  but  to  child  labor,  and  should  be  skillful    tl 
botli  in  handling  children  and  parents  and  in  cooperating  with  school    m 
principals,  teachers,  and  industrial  inspectors.     The  laws  of  some    k 
States  provide  that  attendance  officers  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  for 
knowingly  or  willfully  failing  in  their  duty  of  enforcing  the  law.        oten 

School-attendance  officers  are  often  given  police  powers  and  are 
authorized  to  institute  legal  proceedings  ^^  against  parents,  and  some-  knj 
times  against  employers,^^  for  violations  of  the  compulsory  school    u, 
attendance  and  sometimes  also  of  the  child  labor  law.     In  many    jfj^ 
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States  they  are  given  power  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  child  of 
comj^ulsorj^  school-attendance  age  who  is  a  truant  from  school  and 
is  found  away  from  home,  and  may  return  the  child  to  school  or  to 
his  parents,  and  in  some  States  they  may  turn  over  habitual  and 
incorrigible  truants  to  a  police  magistrate  or  a  juvenile  court  for 
commitment  to  a  truant  school. 

METHODS  OF  LOCATING  CHILDREN. 

To  enforce  a  school  attendance  law  efficiently  it  is  essential  that 
some  public  agency  keep  a  record  of  all  the  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  in  the  community  and  know  whether  every  such  child  is  in 
school,  is  lawfully  employed,  or  is  neither  in  school  nor  lawfully  em- 
ployed. In  cities  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  keeps  a  cen- 
tral file  of  school  records  ^^  of  all  children  in  public  schools  this  file, 
if  kept  constantly  up  to  date,  constitutes  a  convenient  record  of  en- 
rollment, and  sometimes  also  of  attendance,  of  public-school  children, 
atsjind  in  cities  where  it  covers  parochial-school  children  it  constitutes 
5uch  a  record,  at  least  of  enrollment,  of  all  children  who  are  in  school 
n  the  community.  This  file  must  be  based,  however,  on  the  registers 
)f  the  various  schools,  which  constitute  the  basic  records  not  only 
)f  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  children  enrolled  in  any  school  in 
he  community  but  also  of  their  attendance. 

School-attendance  officers  are  usually  authorized,  therefore,  to  ex- 
.mine  the  registers  of  public  schools  and  in  a  number  of  States  also 
f  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  many  States,  however,  the 
ecords  of  private  and  parochial  schools  are  not  required  by  law  to 
e  open  to  the  examination  of  attendance  officers  and,  though  some 
uch  schools  in  these  States  permit  inspection  of  their  registers, 
thers  do  not  cooperate  in  any  way  with  the  attendance  department. 
V^ithout  such  cooperation  thorough  enforcement  of  a  compulsory 
chool  attendance  law  is  practically  impossible.  The  registers  of  all 
hools  attendance  at  which  is  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  require- 
lents  of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  should  be  open  to 
le  insi)ection  of  attendance  officers.^^ 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  problem  of  locating  children  who  are 
ot  enrolled  in  any  school.  Of  the  various  methods  by  which  these 
lildren  may  be  discovered  the  first  and  most  important  is  a  school 
msus.  In  a  school  census  all  children  of  school  age,  of  course,  and 
)metimes  younger  children,  are  enumerated,  whether  or  not  they 
re  in  school.  It  therefore  furnishes  the  attendance  department  in 
ties  where  that  department  does  not  have  access  to  the  registers  of 
rivale  and  parochial  schools  with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
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children  who  are  enrolled  in  those  schools.  Its  chief  value  in  most 
places,  however,  is  that  it  locates  children  who  are  not  attending 
any  school. 

School  census. 

A  school  census  of  some  sort  is  taken  in  most  States,  at  least  ir 
the  larger  cities  or  in  the  more  congested  and  poorer  districts  oJ 
such  cities.  Though  usually  taken  by  local  officials  in  most  States 
it  is  subject  to  more  or  less  supervision  from  the  State  departmeni 
of  education,  which,  as  a  rule,  furnishes  the  blank  forms  required 
In  some  districts  school  principals,  teachers,  or  attendance  officers 
take  the  school  census,  in  others  regular  police  officers  have  taken  il 
(usually  in  their  own  districts),  and  in  other  districts  temporarj 
enumerators  are  employed.  In  some  places  it  has  been  found  thai 
more  complete  returns  were  secured  by  paying  enumerators  accord 
ing  to  the  number  of  names  they  secured,  so  much  a  name,  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  if  permanent  employees  take  the  census 
As  a  rule  more  accurate  and  also  more  uniform  results  are  secured 
where  the  census  is  taken  by  permanent  than  where  it  is  taken  bj 
temporary  employees.  Census  enumerators  should  be  qualified  foi 
their  work  and  should  thoroughly  understand  how  to  secure  t\u 
most  accurate  results;  and  in  some  cities  certain  of  them  should  un 
derstand  the  foreign  languages  spoken  by  large  groups  of  inhabit 
ants  since  otherwise  it  becomes  necessary  to  hire  interpreters  whc 
usually  are  not  so  well  qualified  to  secure  census  data  as  the  enumer 
ators  themselves.  Where  a  school  census  is  to  be  used  to  assist  in  tht 
enforcement  of  school  attendance,  economy  of  labor  can  usuall}^  bt 
effected  by  intrusting  the  school-attendance  department  with  its 
immediate  supervision.    This  is  the  practice  in  many  cities. 

In  most  States  a  school  census  is  taken  only  once  a  year,  and  ir 
some  only  once  in  periods  of  from  two  to  five  years.  But  in  tht 
larger  cities  of  at  least  one  State  where  the  main  purpose  of  the 
school  census  is  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsorj 
school-attendance  law  "  permanent  census  boards ''  have  been  estab- 
lished."^ A  child  who  comes  to  a  community  where  a  census  is  taker 
only  once  a  year  may — if  he  arrives  just  after  it  has  been  completed — 
be  for  an  entire  year  not  only  illegally  absent  from  school  but  illegally 
employed,  unless  he  happens  to  be  discovered  by  an  attendance  officei 
or  an  industrial  inspector  or  through  one  of  the  other  comparatively 
ineffective  methods  of  locating  children.  A  "  permanent  census '' 
not  only  locates  these  children  much  more  quickly  but  can  be  used 
also  to  discover  children  who  are  illegally  absent  from  a  school 
which  has  failed  to  report  promptly  their  absence.^* 


iii'~ 


^  For  methods  found  in  use  in  conducting  a  permanent  census,  see  p.  187. 
"See  p.  190. 
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;[     The  time  of  year  when  an  annual  school  census  is  taken  is  impor- 

iJtant  if  the  census  is  to  be  used  in  locating  children  who  should  be 

isent  to  school.     To  be  of  maximum  efficiency  for  this  purpose  a 

school  census  should  be  taken  soon  after  the  school  year  has  begun 

jin  September. 

"i  Where  only  an  annual  census  is  taken  it  is  also  important  that  a 
'%ufficient  number  of  enumerators  be  provided  to  cover  each  city  or 
%chool  district  both  carefully  and  rapidly;  if  the  work  is  carelessly 
•i'jdone  children  will  be  overlooked,  and  if  it  is  not  done  rapidly 
(!•  families  will  have  moved  during  the  progress  of  the  canvass  and  thus 
'■sjsome  children  will  be  omitted  entirely  while  others  will  be  enumer- 
'  Mated  twice.  Accuracy  is  especially  needed  in  securing  the  proper, 
"TIand  in  some  cases  the  alternative,  spellings  of  names.  In  many 
31  [places  the  census  is  so  carelessly  taken  that  little  use  can  be  made  of 
'(1  fhe  returns  in  enforcing  school  attendance. 

is     All  children  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  any  kind  of  school, 

li  whether  a  regular  day  school  or  a  continuation  or  evening  school,^^ 

'^  either  all  the  time  the  school  is  in  session  or  when  unemployed,^^ 

!  should,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  school  census.     The  amount  of 

information  secured  in  regard  to  each  child  also  affects  vitally  the 

use  of  census  returns  in  locating  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in 

school.     Wliere,  as  in  a  few  States,  the  law  providing  for  a  census 

does  not  even  require  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  children 

"  be  taken  because  its  sole  purpose  is  to  determine  the  distribution  of 

funds,  the  census  may,  of  course,  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  con- 

"^Inection  with  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance. 

A  scliool  census  is  usually  taken  by  means  of  a  house-to-house 
'^canvass,  and  the  information  is  secured,  in  most  cases,  from  one  of 
the  child's  parents  or  some  other  member  of  the  family,  perhaps 
the  child  himself.     Where  the  census  is  anything  more  than  an  effort 
Lo  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  the  community,  the  blank 
"forms  call  for  recording  at  least  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth, 
'J  and  school  attended  or,  if  employed,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
employer,  of  each  child,  and  usually  also  for  the  name  and  address 
""  of  his  parent  or  guardian.     In  some  States,  unfortunately,  the  form 
calls  only  for  the  child's  age  and  not  for  the  date  of  birth.     Other 
facts  often  obtained  include  the  color,  sex,  grade  attained,  literacy, 
physical  condition,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child  and  the  place  of 
birth  of  each  of  his  parents.     Under  "  physical  condition  "  is  re- 
corded whether  the  child  is  feeble-minded,  crippled,  blind,  or  deaf. 
[n  one  city  it  was  found  that  the  child's  address  at  the  time  of  the  last 
previous  census  was  also  secured  and  that  the  results  of  each  census 


*  For  enforcement  of  attendance  at  such  schools  see  pp.  195-200. 

*•  For  enforcement  of  school  attendance  of  unemployed  children,  see  pp.   193—195. 
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were  later  entered  in  a  permanent  card  catalogue  which  containec 
each  child's  record  in  parallel  columns  for  each  year  during  whicl 
he  had  been  required  to  attend  school.  This  method  would,  o: 
course,  considerably  increase  the  value  of  school  census  records  a; 
evidence  of  age.*''  Sometimes  the  forms  used  provide  only  for  list 
by  street  numbers,  but  where  the  methods  of  taking  and  using  th( 
census  have  been  most  carefully  developed  they  provide  for  a  sepa 
rate  card  record  of  each  family,  or,  better,  of  each  child. 

In  certain  places  where  a  house-to-house  canvass  is  made  of  chil 
dren  of  compulsory  school  age,  and  in  others  where  no  such  regulai 
census  is  taken,  each  child  in  school,  or  the  oldest  child  in  eacl 
family,  is  required  to  fill  out  a  card  giving  information  not  onlj 
concerning  himself  but  also  concerning  other  children  in  his  family 
and  sometimes  concerning  other  children  living  in  his  neighborhood 
for  example,  all  children  who  live  in  the  same  building.  In  som< 
cities  these  cards  are  made  out  about  the  time  the  school  census 
is  taken  and  in  others  they  are  made  out  at  the  beginning  of  th« 
school  year.  Where  a  regular  census  is  taken  they  are  generallj 
used,  instead  of  school  registers  or  lists  of  enrolled  children  fur 
nished  by  the  schools,  to  check  the  census  returns.'^'  In  some  places 
at  least  it  has  been  found  that  these  school  cards  made  out  by  th( 
children  not  infrequently  give  the  names  of  older  brothers  or  sisters 
not  mentioned  by  the  parents,  who  may  be  illegally  employed,  anc 
also  that  they  sometimes  reveal  misstatements  of  age  by  the  parents 
Where  no  regular  census  is  taken  these  card  records  made  out  by  the 
children  in  school,  if  they  contain  facts  in  regard  to  other  children 
especially  of  other  families,  serve,  in  part  at  least,  the  purposes 
of  such  a  census;  for  they  often  give  the  names  of  children  who  an 
not  enrolled  in  school,  and  sometimes  give  those  of  children  who  an 
employed  illegally.     Unless  these  records  are  made  out,  however. 
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in  all  schools,  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public,  they  do  not  ^,^ 
furnish  a  complete  enumeration  even  of  the  children  who  are  enrolled 
in  school,  and  the  use  of  information  thus  secured  as  to  those  whc 
appear  not  to  be  enrolled  often  involves  unnecessary  visits  to  the 
homes  of  children  who  are  regularly  attending  some  school  from 
which  cards  have  not  been  received. 

In  one  city  it  was  found  that  certain  easily  available  informatioB 
was  secured  before  beginning  the  house-to-house  canvass  and  thai 
the  enumerators  started  their  work  with  this  information  entered 
m  books  by  districts.  First  the  school- attendance  officer,  in  his  ^^ 
capacity  as  supervisor  of  the  school  census,  sent  to  all  the  schools — 
public,  private  and  parochial — slips  on  which  were  to  be  recorded  the 
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=»  Sec  p.  65. 
"See  p.  188. 
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^^ijiame,  age,  birthplace,  and  the  names  of  the  parents  of  each  child  en- 
"^li  rolled.  Public-school  principals  were  required  to  give  also  the 
^f child's  grade,  and  to  report  the  same  facts,  so  far  as  known,  in 
3s regard  to  all  children  of  whom  they  had  knowledge  who  were  not 
'^'s  attending  school.  The  names  of  nonattendants  were  secured,  for 
■i^the  most  part,  by  questioning  the  children  in  school.  At  the  same 
!*time  the  certificate-issuing  officer  was  asked  to  record  on  similar 

slips  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  who  were  at  work  on  em- 
"'  ployment  certificates.  Furtliermore,  under  a  special  provision  of 
*'law  permitting  the  attendance  officer  twice  a  year  to  demand  of 
'"^'i?mployers  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  all  children  under  16 
™Jy'ears  of  age  employed  by  them,  he  secured  from  the  State  industrial 
^Jj  inspector's  office  a  list  of  all  inspected  establishments  employing 
'^Mhildren  and  sent  to  these  establishments  blank  forms  asking  for 
'*  his  information. 

'^  In  these  books  the  enumerators  also  placed  the  names  of  all 
'"Children  found  during  their  canvass  who  were  not  already  on  the 
'''\  ists.  At  the  same  time  the  names  of  children  not  found  at  the 
''^'  iddresses  given  were  crossed  out.  Later,  however,  the  various  lists 
^'*>  jvere  checked  together  to  see  that  all  the  names  crossed  off  were  ac- 
'^  counted  for  at  some  other  address.  The  facts  secured  by  the 
■^  'numerators  in  their  canvass  included  not  only  those  entered  on  the 
^  ilips  obtained  from  the  schools,  but  also  the  number  of  weeks  each 
^'^  '.hild  had  attended  school  during  the  previous  year  and,  if  the 
'^  'hi Id  had  not  been  in  school  during  any  part  of  that  year,  the 
■^^■^  -easons  for  nonattendance.  Finally,  the  slips,  one  for  each  child 
"^  enumerated  in  the  final  canvass,  were  arranged  according  to  the 
""iddresses  secured  in  that  canvass  for  use  in  enforcing  school  at- 
■'"  sndance. 

^^'  The  methods  of  taking  a  permanent  census  may  be  similar  to 
'^^  hose  of  taking  an  annual  census,  the  chief  difference  being  that 
''^  n  taking  the  permanent  census  the  enumerators  are  continually  at 
^'^  rork  and  therefore  discover  newcomers  and  changes  of  address  with 
^^  omparative  promptness. 
w"     The  information  secured  in  the  course  of  a  school  census  is  usually 

iled  by  school  or  attendance  districts,  but  in  some  places  an  identi- 
"^  ication  card  is  also  made  out  for  each  child  or  family,  and  this 
'f'  ard,  which  either  indicates  where  the  complete  record  is  to  be 

ound  or  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  card,  is  filed  alphabetically. 

Vhere  this  is  done  the  record  for  any  child  in  the  city  can  easily 

»e  found  even  though  his  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  the 

numeration  is  not  known. 
The  use  of  school  census  lists  to  prevent  violations  of  the  com- 

>iilsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  requires  that  all 
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cases  of  illegal  absence  from  school  or  of  illegal  employment  b' 
reported  promptly  to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  handled  in  thi 
same  way  as  violations  discovered  by  other  methods.-"  Often  sucl 
cases  are  apparent  even  before  the  lists  are  checked  with  the  schoo 
registers  or  the  records  of  the  certificate  office. 

Newcomers  who  have  neglected  to  send  their  children  to  school,  fo 
example,  and  immigrant  families  who  may  not  even  know  that  thei 
children  are  required  to  attend,  usually  are  clearly  indicated  in  tli 
returns. 

A  census  enumerator,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  statemen 
of  the  parent  or  other  person  whom  he  interviews  and,  therefore 
children  may  appear  upon  the  census  lists  as  enrolled  in  school  wh« 
are  not  actually  enrolled.  Furthermore,  even  if  the  census  form 
call  for  information  as  to  whether  a  child  who  is  employed  has  se 
cured  a  certificate,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  report  may  be  in 
correct.  In  addition  to  following  up  promptly  all  children  reporte< 
as  neither  in  school  nor  legally  employed,  therefore,  the  school 
attendance  department  should  secure  the  names  of  and  should  fol 
low  up  all  children  who  have  been  incorrectly  reported  as  in  schoo 
or  at  work  on  the  authority  of  certificates.  To  do  this  the  de 
partment  must  check  up  promptly  the  census  lists  with  the  schoo 
registers  "'^  and  with  the  records  of  the  certificate-issuing  office.^' 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  census  lists  some  Stat 
laws  require  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  usually  about  th 
time  the  census  is  taken,  principals  send  enrollment  lists  to  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  or  the  school-attendance  department.  Unfor 
tunately  these  enrollment  lists  are  sometimes  required  only  fron 
public  and  not  from  private  or  parochial  schools ;  and  though  som 
of  the  latter  voluntarily  send  them,  such  cooperation  must  be  spe 
cially  arranged  and  can  rarely  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  lists  o 
enrolled  children  complete. 
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Other  methods. 

Children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  may  be  located  by  meth|'''''t 
ods 'Other  than  the  school  census,  two  of  the  most  important  beinij"^"! 
reports  from  immigration  authorities  and  from  industrial  inspect  F^' 
ors.     Newly  arrived  immigrant  children  are  sometimes  discoverec 
through  reports  sent  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau  o 
Immigration  at  certain  ports  to  the  school  authorities  in  the  citie 
for  which  the  immigrant  families  are  bound.    In  at  least  one  Stat 
the  law  requires  that  the  State  industrial  commission  procure,  wit] 


!»  See  p.  190. 

"  See  p.  183. 

1  Where  the  school  census  is  taken  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  school-attendanc 
department,  complete  lists  of  children  who  have  been  granted  certificates  are.usuaU: 
available  in  its  own  oflSce.     See  pp.  171-172. 
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the  consent  of  the  Federal  authorities,  complete  lists  of  the  names, 
ages,  and  destinations  of  all  immigrant  children  of  school  age  bound 
for  plagues  in  that  State  and  furnish  copies  of  these  lists  to  the  school 
authorities  in  the  localities  to  which  the  families  state  they  are  going. 

Children  who  should  be  in  school  but  have  gone  to  work  illegally 
are  often  discovered,  of  course,  through  the  inspection  of  industrial 
establishments.  School-attendance  officers  are  frequently  given  by 
law  the  same  power  as  industrial  inspectors  to  visit  places  of  em- 
ployment and  demand  certificates.^^  In  some  cities  and  towns  where 
they  have  time  for  this  work  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  the 
attendance  officers  use  this  power  to  make  more  or  less  regular  in- 
spections, but  as  a  rule  they  go  to  a  place  of  employment  merely  to 
inquire  about  a  particular  child  who  has  been  reported  as  illegally 
absent  from  school,^^  leaving  to  the  labor  department  the  systematic 
inspection  of  industrial  establishments.^*  The  latter  department 
should,  however,  and  in  some  places  does,  report  to  the  school  au- 
thorities all  cases  of  children  of  compulsory-attendance  age  who  are 
found  by  its  inspectors  to  be  illegally  employed.^^  In  a  few  States 
industrial  inspectors  have  general  authority  to  enforce  the  school 
attendance  law;  but  since  they  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  fol- 
lowing up  cases  of  nonattendance  they- should  even  in  these  States,  in 
addition  to  ordering  back  to  school  children  who  are  found  to  be 
illegally  employed,  report  all  such  violations  to  the  proper  school 
authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  school-attendance  officers  who  find  children 
illegally  employed  should  rej)ort  such  cases  to  the  labor  or  industrial 
inspection  department  in  order  that  the  department  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  establishment  for  other  violations  ^®  and 
to  take  such  action  against  the  employer  as  the  circumstances  may 
warrant.  Although  school- attendance  officers  sometimes  have  au- 
thority to  prosecute  employers,  as  well  as  parents,^''  for  violation  of 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws,  it  was  found 
that  they  usually  left  the  prosecution  of  employers  entirely  in  the 
j^aands  of  the  labor  or  industrial  inspection  department.  In  many 
places,  indeed,  attendance  officers  practically  never  visit  places  of 
p^j  imployment,^*  but  report  all  cases  requiring  such  visits  to  the  in- 
spection department  as  violations  or  suspected  violations  of  the 
hild  labor  law.^^ 
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"See  pp.  202,  204. 

"See  pp.  172,   189. 

"  See  p.  202. 

»  See  pp.  219,   222-223. 

"See  pp.  209-210. 

«  See  p.  182. 

•«See  pp.  189,  202,  203. 

•See  p.  210. 
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METHODS  OF  KEEPING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL. 

As  com^^ared  with  locating  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any 
school,  the  keeping  of  children  in  school  after  they  have  once  entered 
seems  a  simple  matter.  The  names  and  presumably  the  addresses  of 
these  children  are  known  at  least  to  the  authorities  of  the  schools 
Avhich  they  are  attending  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  they 
do  not  drop  out  of  school  without  legal  excuse.  This  can  not  be 
done,  however,  without  close  cooperation  between  each  school — 
public,  private,  or  parochial — and  the  attendance  department, 
through  a  system  of  reports  and  counterreports  which  must  be 
carried  on  systematically  and  thoroughly.  When  there  is  any  loop- 
hole in  the  necessary  network  of  reports  to  and  from  schools  and 
attendance  department  children  inevitably  drop  out  of  school  in  vio- 
lation of  the  compulsory  attendance  law;  any  such  child  may,  of 
course,  also  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  discuss  in  detail  the  methods 
used  in  keeping  children  in  school  such  as  the  reporting  and  follow- 
ing up  of  absences  to  see  that  the  children  return  to  school,  and  of  all 
transfers  from  one-  school  to  another  to  see  that  the  children  actually 
enter  the  schools  to  which  they  are  transferred.*" 

All  the  work  of  attendance  officers  in  keeping  children  in  school 
is  simj)lified  and  facilitated,  moreover,  by  the  provision  of  some  form 
of  school-exemption  certificate  for  every  child  who,  though  not  an 
applicant  for  an  employment  certificate,  is  not  obliged  to  attend 
school.*^  Furthermore,  special  methods  are  required  to  prevent  ab 
sence  from  school  during  the  period  between  application  for  a  school 
record  to  use  in  proof  of  educational  qualifications  for  an  employ- 
ment certificate  and  the  actual  granting  or  refusal  of  such  a  certi 
ficate.*^ 

School-exemption  certificates. 

Usually  school-exemption  certificates  are  issued  by  the  office  which 
issues  employment  certificates;  this  office  has,  therefore,  a  record  of 
all  children  who  are  legally  absent  from  school  for  work,  whether 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  whether  or  not  engaged  in  occupations 
for  which  employment  certificates  must  be  secured.  Special  per- 
mits, even  if  required  only  for  work  of  some  kind  as  housework  at 
home  or  domestic  service  or  agricultural  labor,  assist  greatly  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws. 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  school-exemption  certificates  vary 
according  to  the  grounds  upon  which  exemption  from  the  provisions 


*o  These  methods  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws, 
Part  I,  Employment-Certificate  System  of  Connecticut,  pp.  20-27 ;  Part  II,  Employ- 
ment-Certificate System,  New  York,  pp.  66-70  ;  Part  III,  Employment-Certificate  System 
Maryland,  pp.  51-55  ;  Part  IV,  Employment-Certificate  System,  Wisconsin,    pp.   78-82. 

"See  pp.   190-191. 

"See  pp.   191-192. 
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of  the  conipiilsoi'3'  school  attendance  law  is  claimed.  Whore  the  ex- 
emption is  for  any  form  of  labor  it  usually  applies  only  to  children 
over  a  certain  age,  generally  14,  and  evidence  of  age  is  therefore  the 
first,  and  sometimes  the  only,  requirement.  Usually  the  same  evi- 
dence of  age  is  demanded  as  for  a  regular  employment  certificate.*^ 
Sometimes  evidence  must  also  be  shown  either  that  the  child's  serv- 
ices **  are  needed  or  that  he  is  to  be  engaged  in  "  profitable  employ- 
ment at  home."  Where  the  exemption  depends  either  upon  need  or 
upon  the  character  of  work  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  engaged  if 
exempted,  an  attendance  officer  is  usually  sent  to  the  home  to  investi- 
gate before  the  certificate  is  granted.    Furthermore,  in  some  States 

child,  in  order  to  be  granted  such  a  school-exemption  certificate, 
must  have  attained  a  certain  grade  in  school.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
u  school  record  showing  completion  of  the  given  grade  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  applicant.*^  In  most  States  the  conditions  under  which 
permission  to  be  absent  from  school  may  be  granted  are  more  or  less 
indefinite;  nevertheless,  in  some  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools 
has  put  into  effect  definite  rules  to  govern  the  issuance  of  school- 
exemption  certificates. 

Although  certificates  or  permits  of  some  sort  for  all  children 
exempted  from  school  attendance  assist  the  attendance  department 
in  keeping  track  of  all  children  in  a  community,  nevertheless,  if  such 
certificates  are  not  to  be  used  illegally  that  department  must  not  only 
investigate  carefully  each  application  but  must  also  reinvestigate 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  exemp- 
tion was  granted  still  exist.  Where  such  reinvestigations  are  not 
made  it  is  easy  for  the  children  to  enter,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  school  authorities,  occupations  for  which  they  should  have  em- 
ployment instead  of  merely  school-exemption  certificates,  or  occupa- 
tions in  whi«h  their  employment  is  entirely  prohibited  by  the  child 
labor  law. 

Applicants  for  certificates. 

The  practice  of  recording  at  the  certificate  office  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  applicants*®  not  only  assists  in  locating  newcomers 
)!is  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school  *^  but  also,  as  already  noted,** 
assists  in  keeping  children  from  dropping  out  of  school  before  they 
can  legally  go  to  work.  In  many  cities,  however,  children  are  per- 
mitted to  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  have  received  school 
records  to  use  in  application  for  employment  certificates.  In  other 
words,  any  child  believed  to  be  of  certificate  age  who  can  meet  the 


"See  pp.  53-73. 

"See  pp.  11,  28,  31,  45-46. 

«  See  pp.  99-111. 

*«See  pp.   134,  173-175. 

«See  pp.   173-174. 

«  See  p.  173. 
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educational  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate  is  allowed  to 
leave  school  on  application  even  though  he  may  not  apply  for  such 
a  certificate  for  some  time  if  at  all,  and  even  though  when  he  applies 
he  may  be  much  delayed  in  obtaining  it  or  may  even  be  refused  be- 
cause of  lack  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  or  of  a  promise  of 
employment  *®  or  because  he  is  pronounced  by  the  examining  physi- 
cian to  be  physically  unfit  for  work.  To  prevent  such  violations  of 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  close  cooperation  is  necessary 
between  the  certificate-issuing  office,  the  schools,  and  the  attendance 
department.^" 

Wliere  all  children  who  have  been  definitely  refused  certificates  or 
have  been  delayed  in  securing  them,  as  well  as  all  who  have  been 
granted  certificates,  are  reported  promptly  by  the  issuing  office  to  the 
school  authorities,^^  and  where  the  attendance  department  follows  up 
promptly  those  who  have  left  school,^^  children  who  apply  for 
certificates  usually  can  not,  of  course,  be  illegally  absent  for  long 
periods.  Even  short  absences,  however,  not  only  are  unnecessary  and 
decidedly  undesirable  but  constitute  distinct  violations  of  the  school 
attendance  law.  Furthermore,  this  system  of  reports  from  the 
issuing  office  does  not  provide  for  the  group  of  children  who,  after 
securing  their  school  records,^^  fail  to  apply  for  employment  certifi- 
cates; and  if  children  find  that  securing  a  school  record  is  sufficient 
to  exempt  them  from  school  attendance,  many  may  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  stay  at  home  or  "  loaf  "  or  go  to  work  illegally 
Presumably  not  all  such  children  could  pass  the  physical  examination 
for  an  employment  certificate,  and  as  documentary  evidence  of  age 
is  seldom  required  to  obtain  a  school  record  some  of  them  may  be 
below  the  minimum  age  for  employment.^*  Thus  in  many  cases 
both  the  compulsory  school  attendance  and  the  child  labor  law  may 
be  violated. 

If  such  violations  of  law  are  to  be  prevented  school  principals 
must  either  notify  the  attendance  department  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  children  to  whom  they  have  issued  school  records  to 
be  used  in  making  application  for  employment  certificates,  or  keep 
the  names  of  such  children  on  their  registers  until  notified  by  the 
issuing  office  or  the  attendance  department  that  emplo3'ment  certifi- 
cates for  work  during  school  hours  have  actually  been  secured,  and 
report  promptly  all  absences.^^ 


*"  For  use  in  this  connection  of  a  requirement  that  evidence  of  age  or  a  promise  of 
employment,  or  both,  shall  be  presented  before  a  school  record  Is  issued,  see  pp.  102-103. 
See  also  p.  104. 

M  geo  pp.  18—19.  For  the  use  of  a  school-attendance  requirement  for  an  employment 
certificate  to  prevent  such  violations,  see  pp.  117-120.     See  also  p.  134. 

"  See  pp.   172-173. 

^'  Childnen  who  are  refused  certificates  should  be  told,  of  course,  to  return  to  school. 
See  p.  140. 

"  See  pp.  99-107. 

"  See  pp.   101-103. 

6s  See  p.  190. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  must  be  met  by  a  school- 
attendance  department  is  the  enforcement  of  attendance  of  children 
who,  though  they  have  been  granted  employment  certificates,  have 
never  actually  gone  to  work  or  have  become  unemployed.^^  This 
department  secures  information  as  to  such  children  mainly  through 
a  system  of  reports,  which  has  already  been  described,^^  from  the 
certificate-issuing  office.  In  cities  where  a  continuation  school  is 
maintained,  however,  it  often  receives  reports  of  unemployment  from 
that  school.  In  some  of  these  cities  children  are  supposed  to  notify 
their  continuation-school  teachers  when  they  are  unemployed.^*  In 
others,  if  a  child  is  absent  from  continuation  school  the  teacher  or 
principal  makes  inquiries  of  the  employer  for  whom  the  records  show 
the  child  to  be  working  and  thus  learns  whether  he  has  left  the  posi- 
tion; but  where  the  school  officials  discover  a  child's  unemployment 
only- in  case  he  fails  to  attend  school,  their  reports  can  not,  of  course, 
be  relied  upon  to  cover  all  cases  of  unemployment.  As  a  rule, 
employers  are  a  more  accurate  source  of  information  as  to  the  termi- 
nation of  positions  than  are  the  children  concerned.^^ 

The  records  of  the  employment-certificate  office,  therefore,  and  the 
reports  made  by  that  office  to  the  school-attendance  department,  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  system  for  sending  unemployed 
children  back  to  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  children  who 
have  once  been  granted  employment  certificates  are  concerned,  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  all 
places  where  the  issuing  officer  does  not  have  records  or  make  re- 
ports concerning  unemployed  children.®"  Where,  indeed,  a  child 
is  granted  a  certificate  which  may  be  used  for  any  employer,  and  can 
change  his  position  without  a  report  being  made  to  the  certificate 
office  or  the  school  authorities,  it  is  frequently,  if  not  usually,  con- 
sidered by  the  school-attendance  department  that  an  employment 
certificate  is  a  permit  to  be  out  of  school  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  child  is  actually  at  work.'''^ 

Under  the  system  of  reporting  in  effect  in  most  cities,  as  already 
noted,®^  the  attendance  department  does  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  a  report 


BO  Very  similar  is  the  problem  of  enforcing  attendance  of  children  who  have  held  tem- 
porary certificates  which  have  expired.     See  pp.  149—150. 
"See  pp.   157-158,  161-162. 
Bs  See  p.  156. 
»  See  pp.  155-156. 
••See  p.  162. 
"  See  pp.   129.  157-158. 
«2See  pp.   161-162. 
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that  a  child  is  unemployed  until  he  has  been  out  of  work  for  from 
one  to  six  weeks,  and  this  period  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  in 
case  the  employer  has  failed  to  return  the  employment  certificate  or 
termination  notice  promptly  after  the  child  left  his  service.**^  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  cities  the  school-attendance  department  takes  no 
notice  of  such  reports  when  they  are  made  or  makes  so  little  effort  to 
return  the  children  to  school  that  issuing  officers  consider  it  scarcely 
worth  while  to  report  cases  of  unemployed  children  or  to  complain 
if  employers  are  careless  or  slow  in  returning  certificates.  In  only 
a  few  cities  is  any  serious  attempt  made  to  send  all  unemployed 
children  back  to  school. 

This  neglect  of  school- attendance  officei-s  to  enforce  the'  attend- 
ance of  unemployed  children  is  partly  due  to  pressure  of  other 
duties,  but  more  to  a  belief  that  an  unemployed  child  will  soon 
secure  another  position  and  that  he  can  not  be  kept  in  school 
without  constant  watchfulness.  The  realization  that  the  child  can 
gain  but  little  by  a  further  brief  period. of  attendance  upon  classes 
organized  as  they  are  in  the  regular  day  schools,  and  that  his 
presence  there  will  only  make  more  difficult  the  work  of  an  over- 
burdened teacher  also  is  a  factor  in  this  neglect.  The  length  of 
time  each  particular  chi4d  has  been  out  of  school  and  whether  the 
school  year  has  just  begun  or  is  well  advanced  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  most  attendance  officers,  even  in  places  where  some 
effort  is  made  to  follow  up  unemployed  children  and  see  that  they 
return  either  to  school  or  to  work.  If  the  child  has  not  been  out 
of  school  long  and  if  the  work  of  the  school  year  has  not  pro- 
ceeded far  they  usually  make  special  efforts  to  send  him  back  to 
school;  but  if  he  has  been  out  for  some  time  and  the  school  year 
is  well  advanced  they  usually  place  the  emphasis  upon  his  secur- 
ing a  new  position  and  a  new  certificate.  As  a  result,  though  some 
children  who  have  been  out  for  only  a  short  time  may  be  per- 
suaded to  go  back  to  school,  few  of  those  who  have  been  at  work 
for  any  length  of  time  are  ever  required  to  do  so.  Instead,  at- 
tendance officers  usually  allow  these  children  further  time,  even 
after  the  delays  incident  to  reporting  the  fact  of  their  unemploy- 
ment,®* to  hunt  for  positions. 

In  few  city  school  systems  is  any  provision  made  for  the  needs 
©f  unemployed  children.  Sometimes  thes.^  children  are  placed  in 
ungraded  classes;  but  though  this  arrangement  disposes  of  them 
without  serious  difficulty  to  the  school  authorities  it  does  not  give 
the  children  a  kind  of  instruction  calculated  to  be  of  any  particular 
use  to  them.  Even  in  many  cities  where  continuation  schools  are 
maintained,  these  schools  have  not  attempted  to  me-et  the  needs  of 

•*See  pp.  159-163. 
"See  pp.  159-160. 
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unemployed  children  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  secure 
longer  hours  of  attendance  for  unemployed  than  for  employed 
children.  The  courses  of  study  usually  provided  in  continuation 
schools  are  much  more  flexible  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  child  who  is  temporarily  unemployed,  however,  than  are  the 
courses  of  the  regular  day  schools.  Even  where  no  special  classes 
have  been  provided  for  their  instruction,  therefore,  unemployed 
children  are  sometimes  required  to  attend  continuation  school,"^ 
instead  of  regular  day  school,  for  five  days  a  week,  usually  for 
the  entire  school  session.  In  a  few  States  the  law  provides  that 
children  who  are  required  to  attend  continuation  school  part  time 
when  employed  shall  attend  20  hours  a  week  when  unemployed; 
and  in  certain  cities  special  classes  have  been  organized  in  these 
schools  for  unemployed  children. 

If  all  children  at  work  who  have  employment  certificates  were 
obliged  tq  attend  continuation  school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  week  they  would  have  the  advantage  regularly  of  a  school 
course  upon  which  they  could  profitably  spend  several  hours  a  day 
whenever  they  were  out  of  work,  even  for  short  periods.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  allowing  even 
children  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  to  wander  the 
streets  when  unemployed.  If  employers  secured  their  child  la- 
borers through  the  certificate-issuing  office  of  some  cooperating 
placement  bureau,  as  already  suggested,''*^  children  would  not  need 
to  waste  any  time  seeking  positions.  Even  without  such  a  pro- 
vision, regular  daily  attendance  at  continuation  school  would  leave 
several  hours  a  day  for  a  child  to  hunt  for  work,  and  the  continu- 
ation-school hours  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  unemployed 
child  the  best  hours  for  that  purpose. 

CONTINUATION  AND  EVENING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  duty  of  enforcing  attendance  at  continuation  or  evening 
schools  rests  as  a  rule  upon  the  local  school  authorities,  especially 
upon  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  and  upon  the  school- 
attendance  department.  In  some  places  where  the  law  makes  at- 
tendance at  such  a  school  a  condition  of  employment  the  industrial 
inspection  department  also  becomes  responsible  for  its  enforcement.'^^'* 
Although  a  State  educational  agency  usually  has  general  super- 
\dsion  over  such  schools,  it  does  not  often  take  any  direct  part  in 
enforcing  attendance.  In  at  least  one  State,  howe^ver,  the  State 
board  of  education  may  appoint  attendance  officers  in  districts 
which  fail  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  either  to 


«  For  methods  of  enforcing  continuation-school  attendance  see  pp.  195-199. 

e«  See  p.  163-164. 

^^  See  pp.  197,  198,  506,  218. 
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the  issuing  of  employment  certificates®^  or  to  the  enforcement  of 
continuation-school  attendance.  The  expenses  of  these  officers  are 
made  a  charge  against  the  district  and  deducted  from  the  State 
apportionment  of  funds. 

As  in  the  case  of  attendance  at  regular  day  schools,  the  enforce 
ment  of  continuation-  or  evening-school  attendance  requires  first  that 
all  children  to  whom  the  law  applies®^  be  enrolled  and,  second,  that 
they  attend  regularly  after  they  have  been  enrolled.®"  Under  a  law 
which  requires  the  attendance  only  of  children  who  hold  employment 
certificates,^"  registration  or  reports  to  the  school  at  the  time  chil 
dren  obtain  their  certificates^^  serves  to  secure  the  enrollment  of 
those  who  should  attend,  so  far  as  the  certificate  law  itself  is  en 
forced.  When,  however,  the  law  applies  also  to  children — employed 
or  not  employed — who  are  not  required  to  hold  certificates,^^  other 
methods  must  be  used  if  the  requirement  of  continuation-school  or 
evening-school  attendance  is  to  be  thoroughly  enforced.  ,The  most 
effective  method,  obviously,  is  to  follow  up  all  children  subject  to  this 
requirement  who  drop  out  of  the  regular  day  schools,  but  all  the 
methods  of  locating  newcomers  to  a  city  ''^  are  also  needed.  A  re- 
quirement that  all  children  who  are  legally  exempt  from  regular 
school  attendance  hold  some  sort  of  special  certificate  to  prove  their 
exemption  ^*  is  of  great  importance  in  this  connection.  In  addition, 
in  some  cities  where  it  is  illegal  to  employ  children  who  have  not 
attended  school  regularly,  employers  have  been  required  to  send  in 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  session  cards  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  children  in  their  establishments  who 
were  subject  to  the  law.  In  at  least  one  State  where  the  law  origi- 
nally applied  only  to  employed  children  ^^  it  was  found  that  the 
attendance  of  enrolled  children  during  periods  of  unemployment  was 
so  irregular  that  the  instruction  given  was  of  little  value,  and  conse- 
quently the  law  was  changed  to  require  the  attendance  of  all  children, 
whether  employed  or  not,  who  were  not  attending  a  regular  day 
school.^® 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  hardship  to  employers  through  the 
enforcement  of  continuation-school  attendance,  the  time  for  which 
must  usually  be  deducted  from  the  hours  during  which  children  are 
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^  See  pp.  41-42. 
«8  See  p.  183  et  seq. 
«»  See  p.  189  et  seq. 
■">  See  p.  13. 

"  See  pp.  138-139.     See  also  p.   145. 
■^2  See  p.  13. 
w  See  pp.  183-189. 
«  See  pp.  16,  190-191. 
w  See  p.  13. 

'8  For  attendance  of  unemployed  children  at  a  contiuuation  school  instead  of  a  regular 
day  school,  see  pp.   194-195. 
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permitted  by  law  to  work,  the  children  are  usually  assigned  to 
classes  according  to  the  convenience  of  their  employer  (so  far  as  is 
feasible),  who  is  also  notified  in  some  way  of  the  hours  when  each 
child  in  his  employ  is  required  to  be  in  school. 

Once  children  are  enrolled,  their  attendance  is  enforced  usually 
by  one  or  more  of  three  chief  methods.  First,  the  attendance  depart- 
ment, by  notices  to  the  parents  and  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren, may  bring  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  pressure  as  in  the  case  of 
regular  day-school  attendance.^^  Second,  in  some  States  it  is  illegal 
to  employ  children  who  have  failed  to  attend  as  required  by  law, 
and  in  these  States  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  employers  to 
discharge  such  children.'^'  Third,  the  certificates  of  employed  chil- 
dren who  have  failed  to  attend  regularly  may  be  suspended  or 
revoked.^^  A  fourth  method,  which  has  been  found  effective  in  at 
least  one  State,  is  to  require  children  to  make  up  school  work  lost 
through  absence.  Sometimes  this  is  required  only  for  absences  which 
are  unexcused,  but  usually  for  all — or  all  except  those  caused  by 
sickness.  If  a  child  knows  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  every 
absence  he  is  not  likely  to  remain  away  from  school  unnecessarily. 
This  method  can  be  used  easily,  however,  only  in  the  cases  of  chil- 
dren who  are  employed  or  have  been  promised  positions,  and  whose 
certificates  can  be  revoked  or  delayed,  or  their  discharge  ordered  if 
they  fail  to  make  up  the  absences  as  required.®"  Because  of  these 
special  penalties  available  when  working  children  fail  to  attend  con- 
tinuation or  evening  school,  these  schools  are  able  in  some  cities  to 
enforce  their  own  attendance  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
regular  attendance  department. 

"Where  the  school-attendance  department  is  relied  upon  to  enforce 
attendance  at  continuation  or  evening  schools  it  must,  of  course,  re- 
ceive from  those  schools  prompt  reports  of  all  absences,  which  are 
usually  sent  weekly,  though  in  certain  cities  immediately,  and  must 
investigate  such  absences  without  delay.  Sometimes  regular  attend- 
ance officers  and  sometimes  special  officers  designated  to  enforce  at- 
tendance at  the  particular  type  of  school  handle  these  reports.  If 
the  child  is  employed  the  report  usually  gives  the  name  and  address 
of  his  employer  and  the  attendance  officer's  first  inquiry  is  made  at 
his  place  of  employment. 

The  revocation  or  withholding  of  employment  certificates  for  non- 
attendance  at  continuation  or  evening  school  usually  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  authorities  who  issue  them  or  of  the  State 
authorities  who  supervise  their  issuance  or  have  general  authority  to 


"  See  p.  190. 

"See   pp.    lftT-198,   198-199,    204.   217-218. 

"  See  pp.  30-31. 

"Bee  p.  146. 
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enforce  the  child  labor  law.  Furthermore,  as  already  noted,^^  this 
method  is  possible  only  in  States  where  some  agency  has  authority 
to  revoke  a  child's  certificate  for  nonattendance  or  for  general  rea- 
sons otJier  than  because  it  has  been  illegally  issued.*^ 

Where  certificates  are  either  revoked  or  withheld  as  a  penalty 
for  nonattendance  at  continuation  or  evening  school  it  is  necessary 
to  guard,  by  strict  enforcement  of  the  employment  certificate  law, 
against  the  possibility  of  the  illegal  employment  of  children  whose 
certificates  have  been  revoked  or  who  are  unable  to  secure  promptly 
subsequent  certificates.  Although  such  control  over  certificates  can 
be  made  an  effective  aid  in  enforcing  continuation  or  evening-school 
attendance  it  should  not  as  a  rule,  because  of  this  danger,  be  the 
only  method  used.  All  absentees  should  be  followed  up  promptly 
and  compelled  to  attend  school  by  whatever  methods  may  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  revoking  or  withholding  of  certificates. 

Laws  which  prohibit  the  eraploj^ment  of  a  child  of  a  given  age 
or  one  who  fails  to  meet  a  given  educational  standard  unless  he 
is  regularly  attending  an  evening  or  continuation  school,*^  usually 
require  reports  of  such  attendance  to  be  sent  to  the  employer,  either 
through  the  child  or  directly,  and  sometimes  provide  that  such 
reports  be  "  displayed  "  or  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  open  to  the 
inspection  of  industrial  inspectors  and  attendance  officers.  Some- 
times it  is  considered  the  duty  of  an  industrial  inspector  to  see  not 
only  that  certificates,  but  also  that  satisfactory  reports  of  attendance 
at  continuation  or  evening  school,  are  on  file  for  all  children  emploj^ed 
in  the  establishments  they  visit.^* 

In  some  places  a  card  showing  that  a  child  has  been  present  is 
given  him  at  each  session  which  he  attends,  and  in  others  such  a 
card  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  week;  this  card  is  usually  taken 
by  the  child  to  his  employer,  who  perhaps  keeps  it  on  file,  often  in 
an  envelope  with  the  child's  certificate.  In  other  places  the  form 
of  report  card  in  use  provides  for  the  reporting  of  attendance 
over  a  considerable  period,  as  10  weeks  or  the  entire  school  term 
In  that  case  the  card  may  be  kept  at  the  school  and  sent  weekly, 
or  perhaps  only  monthly,  to  the  employer ;  or  it  may  be  kept  by  the 
employer  and  sent  by  him  at  regular  intervals  to  the  school  for  entry 
of  the  attendance  report  and  the  principal's  or  teacher's  signature; 
or  it  may  be  kept  by  the  child  and  presented  for  the  entry  of  his 
attendance  report  whenever  he  is  present  at  the  school.  When  the 
card  is  kept  regularly  at  the  school  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for 
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«See  p.  197. 

"  See  pp.  30-31.  See  also  Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  Part  4  ;  Employmenl- 
Certificate  System,  Wisconsin,  pp.  85,  88-89.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  85,  Washington,  1921. 

»»  See  p.  197. 

•*See  pp.   :i04-218. 
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ij!  the  pmployer  to  produce  it  as  evidence  that  the  child  is  legally  em- 
ployed. In  that  case  attendance  officers  are  supposed  to  receive  re- 
ports of  absence  from  the  school,  but  industrial  inspectors  have  no 
convenient  method  of  discovering  whether  the  law  is  being  obeyed. 
In  some  places  employers  are  required  to  sign  the  weekly  reports  of 
attendance  before  returning  them  to  the  school;  but  in  others  they 
receive  no  reports  whatever  unless  a  child  who  is  working  for  them 
is  absent.  In  the  latter  case  they  receive  a  telephone  message,  postal 
card,  or  form  letter  from  the  school  or  the  attendance  department, 
or  both,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  absence  and  stating  that 
if  the  child  does  not  attend  regularly  as  required  by  law  he  must  be 
discharged.  Where  regular  reports  of  attendance  are  sent  to  the  em- 
ployer he  is  held  responsible  for  their  receipt  and  for  discharging 
the  child  in  case  they  show  unexcused  absences.  These  report  cards 
usuall}"  contain  instructions  to  the  employer  as  to  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  school  attendance. ^^  Wlien  regular  reports  are  not  sent 
to  the  employer  he  is  held  responsible  only  after  he  has  received  a 
notice  from  the  school  authorities,  usually  in  writing,  that  the  child 
is  not  attending  school  as  required  by  law. 

Neither  the  method  of  revoking  the  child's  certificate  nor  that 
of  holding  the  employer  responsible  for  discharging  the  child  in 
case  of  unexcused  absences  is  of  any  assistance  in  enforcing  attend- 
ance during  periods  of  unemployment.  At  such  times  the  methods 
available  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  under  working 
age  or  of  other  nonworking  children  must  be  chiefly  depended  on, 
and  the  parent,  as  well  as  the  child,  must  ultimately  be  held  respon- 
ible.^'  Because  of  differences  both  in  the  methods  needed  to  enforce 
and  in  the  requirements  ®^  concerning  school  attendance  of  em- 
ployed and  of  unemployed  children,  the  authorities  of  the  continua- 
tion or  evening  school,  or  of  the  attendance  department,  if  that 
department  is  solely  responsible  for  enforcing  attendance,  must  bo 
informed  whenever  a  child  leaves  a  position.^^  In  at  least  one  city 
a  clerk  from  the  continuation  school  checks  up  each  morning  the 
file  of  returned  certificates  at  the  issuing  office,  and  changes  the  con- 
tinuation-school record  card  of  each  child  whose  certificate  has  been 
returned  from  an  "  employer's  "  file  to  an  "  unemployed  "  file.  Even 
during  periods  of  unemployment  children  are  more  likely  to  be 
regular  in  their  attendance  if  they  know,  as  they  do  in  some  cities, 

ri,f  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  all  school  work  lost  through 
absences  before  they  can  secure  subsequent  certificates  for  nevc- 
positions.®" 


»  See  also  p.  201. 

*  See  p.  190. 

•'See  pp.  13.  194-195. 
*«  See  pp.  159-162. 

•  See  pp.   146-197. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSPECTION. 


The  inspection  of  places  of  employment  is  in  all  States  an  im- 
portant method  of  enforcing  the  certificate — and  therefore  the  age, 
educational,  and  physical  ®'' — requirements  for  entrance  into  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  method  of  en- 
forcing the  standards  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  dangerous  occupa- 
tions.^^ So  far,  indeed,  as  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance 
does  not  automatically  prevent  the  illegal  employment  of  children, 
the  inspection  of  places  of  employment  must  be  relied  upon  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  The  inspector,  however,  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  employment  certificates,®^  not  only  for  checking  up  the  chil- 
dren he  finds  in  an  establishment,  but  also  for  furnishing  evidence 
as  to  vf^hich  of  them  are  subject  to  special  regulations  governing 
hours  and  occupations. 

As  compared  with  the  methods  available  to  a  school-attendance 
department  for  following  up  cases  and  compelling  obedience  to  the 
law  on  the  part  of  each  individual  child,  the  methods  which  are 
feasible  for  an  industrial-inspection  department  are  at  best  incom 
plete.  A  child  may  be  employed  illegallj^  in  an  establishment  the 
day  after  an  inspector  has  visited  it  and  found  no  violation  of  the 
law.  The  cost  of  inspecting  establishments  often  enough  to  enforce 
the  law  by  inspection  alone,  without  either  the  willing  or  the  en 
forced  assistance  of  employers,  would  be  prohibitory. 

Inspection  serves,  however,  to  bring  home  to  employers  the.ir  re 
sponsibility  for  the  observance  of  the  law.  If  no  employer  were 
willing  to  run  any  risk  of  employing  a  child  illegally,®^  children 
under  age  and  without  certificates  would  not  be  able  to  secure  posi 
tions  either  during  or  outside  school  hours,  and  violations  of  the 
laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  dangerous  occupations,  and  even 
continuation-school  attendance,  would  disappear.  No  matter  how 
well  school  attendance  is  enforced  employers  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  part  in  preventing  illegal  employment. 

The  efficiency  of  inspection  can  not  be  measured  by  its  cost  per 
child  discovered  to  be  illegally  employed.     Indeed,  where  inspeotion  Un 


^  For  a  discussion  of  the  requirement  that  any  child  found  at  work  by  an  inspector 
may  be  compelled  to  have  a  physical  examination  in  order  to  continue  in  employment 
see  p.  93.     See  also  pp.  73,  74,  211. 

M  For  a  discussion  of  the  eflfect  on  the  efficiency  of  an  inspection  system  of  limitation! 
on  the  application  of  standards,  see  p.   14. 

MSee  pp.  5,  16-17. 

»'  For  the  use  of  statements  of  age  to  prevent  such  risk,  see  p.  155.  See  also  pp.  216 
216. 
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is  most  efficient  few  such  children  are  found  because  the  employers 
either  know  the  law  too  well  or  are  too  fearful  of  its  penalties  to 
employ  children  contrary  to  its  provisions.  Although  the  cases  of 
illegal  employment  which  can  be  discovered  and  remedied  through 
inspection  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  although  children 
may  work  for  months  without  being  visited  by  an  inspector,  the 
function  of  inspection  in  educating  employers  both  to  understand 
and  to  obey  the  law  is  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  child  labor 
legislation. 

This  education  of  employers  is  accomplished  not  only  through 
visits  of  inspectors  but  also  through  special  instructions  printed 
sometimes  in  leaflets  or  pamphlets  and  sometimes  on  the  forms  which 
are  sent  to  employers,^*  especially  the  employment-certificate  form, 
and  through  skillful  press  stories.  In  some  States  careful  instructions 
are  prepared  for  the  use  of  employers  and,  in  addition,  when  im- 
portant changes  in  the  law  go  into  effect  inspectors  devote  considera- 
ble time  to  visiting  employers  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  and  secure  their  cooperation  in  its  enforce- 
ment. The  problem  of  educating  small  employers  is  an  especially 
difficult  one  and  requires  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
inspection  department. 

When  an  emplo.yment-certificate  form  is  used  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  employers  either  the  face  or  the  back  of  the  certifi- 
cate may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Sometimes  especially  import- 
ant points  are  printed  in  large  type  on  the  face  of  the  certificate, 
but  the  back  is  customarily  used  for  more  detailed  instructions  as 
to  filing  of  permits,  hours  of  labor,  prohibited  occupations,  con- 
tinuation-school attendance — sometimes  also  regular  day-school  at- 
tendance if  unemployed — and  the  return  of  a  receipt  or  commence- 
ment notice  and  of  a  termination  notice  or  the  certificate  itself 
when  the  child  leaves  the  position."^  Sometimes  entire  sections 
of  the  law,  or  complete  lists  of  prohibited  occupations,  are  printed 
upon  the  back  of  an  employment  certificate,  and  not  infrequently 
w  provisions  which  are  either  especially  important  or  especially  liable 
to  be  neglected  are  printed  or  underlined  in  red.  Usually  when  the 
back  of  the  certificate  is  thus  used  a  conspicuous  notice  on  the  front 
alls  the  attention  of  the  employer  to  these  instructions.  Unfor- 
tunately in  some  States  instructions  to  the  employer  appearing  on 
the  certificate  form  are  confused  by  the  combination  with  them  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  legal  requirements  for  the  issuance  of 
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"See  pp.  36-37,  52-53,  151-152,  158,  160,  199.  For  other  methods  of  educating 
mployers  to  return  certificates  or  notices  of  commencement  or  termination  of  emploj'- 
ment,  see  pp.  146-147,  159-160.     See  also  p.  204. 

»s  See  pp.  158-160. 
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certificates,  usually  designed  as  instructions  to  the  issuing  officer," 
with  which  the  employer  has  nothing  to  do.  If  the  employment- 
certificate  form  is  to  be  an  effective  means  of  educating  employers 
the  instructions  placed  upon  it  should  either  be  designed  exclusively 
for  that  purpose  or  be  given  in  separate  sections,  one  clearly  labeled 
for  the  employer. 

Much  maj^  be  accomplished  by  securing  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  employers,  and  this  method  should  be  used  so  far  as  it  can  be  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  law.  Some  employers,  however,  will  al- 
ways be  found  who,  though  they  understand  fully  all  the  provisions 
of  the  child  labor  law,  will  violate  it  if  not  deterred  by  fear  of 
punishment.  The  education  of  employers  must  come  in  part,  there- 
fore, through  prosecutions  and  the  imposition  of  penalties,^^  and 
the  work  of  an  inspection  department  must  consist  largely  in  efforts 
to  detect  violations  and  secure  evidence.  Even  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  every  violation,  or  even  to  convict  every  violator, 
punishment  of  one  employer,  especially  if  severe,  serves  as  a  warn^ 
ing  to  many  others.  The  employer  who  knowingly  employs  children 
in  violation  of  the  law  must  do  so  because  he  finds  it  profitable,  or 
at  least  not  costly,  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  the  success  of  an  in- 
spection department  in  securing  respect  for  the  law  depends  in  large 
part  upon  the  severity  of  the  possible  penalties  and  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  courts. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Most  States  provide  for  the  inspection  of  industrial  establish- 
ments to  discover  violations  of  any  provision  of  the  child  labor  laws 
by  a  State  agency,  usually  the  labor  or  industrial-inspection  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  enforcement  of  other  labor  laws  but  in  a  few 
States  a  child  welfare  or  child  labor  board  or  commission  or  the 
State  department  of  education.  In  some  States  the  administration 
of  all  labor  laws  has  been  placed  under  a  board  or  commission  the 
work  of  which  is  organized  into  divisions  one  of  which  is  a  depart- 
ment of  inspection.  As  a  rule  the  agency  which  has  the  duty  of 
inspection  also  has  general  authority  to  enforce  the  child  labor  law.^* 
Usually  school-attendance  officers,  and  sometimes  agents  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  police  officers,  probation  officers,  and  of- 
ficers or  agents  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children, 
have  power  to  make  such  inspections,  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  duty  even  of  attendance  officers  to  visit  industrial 
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»«See  pp.  35-36.  40-41. 
"7  See  pp.  223-226. 
?«  See  pp.  34-35, 
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."jestablishments  except  to  follow  up  individual  cases;""  and  as  a  rule 
the  systematic  inspection  of  such  establishments,  even  when  a  func- 
|tion  of  the  State  board  of  education,  is  done  by  special  labor  or  in- 
dustrial inspectors. 

In  a  number  of  States  the  work  of  inspection  has  been  divided 
among  two  or  more  entirely  separate  agencies,  each  one  responsible 
:i  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  establishments  of  a  certain  type. 
The  most  common  division  of  this  function  has  been  between  fac- 
ij.  tory  and  mine  inspectors,  but  certain  States  have  had  also  special 
departments  for  the  inspection  of  hotels,  mercantile  establishments, 
places  where  food  is  prepared,  and  other  specified  places  of  em- 
ployment.^ Such  division  of  responsibility  results  necessarily  in 
lack  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  inspection  and  in  standards. 
Often,  moreover,  the  chief  function  of  each  such  agency  has  been 
to  enforce  some  law  other  than  that  regulating  child  labor,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  latter  law  has  been  unevenly  enforced  and  in  some 
ases  entirely  neglected. 

Although  in  most  States  where  the  work  of  inspection  has  been 
divided  each  group  of  inspectors  has  been  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law  in  certain  in- 
dustries or  kinds  of  establishments  or  occupations,  in  at  least  one 
JState  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education  are  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  minimum-age  and  employment-certificate 
provisions  and  inspectors  of  the  State  labor  department  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  relating  to  hours 
3f  labor  and  dangerous  occupations.  Such  a  division  of  function 
s  rarely  if  eA'er  desirable  because  it  requires  double  inspections  of 
he  same  establishments,  which  are  inconvenient  and  annoying  to 
:he  employer  and  expensive  to  the  State.^  Where  the  laws  to  be 
inforced  in  an  establishment  are  numerous  and  complex,  double  in- 
spections are  sometimes  essential  for  different  purposes;  but  laws 
specifically  designed  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor  are  so  closely 
connected  that  separate  inspections  designed  to  enforce  different 
iiandards  can  not  possibly  be  desirable. 

Inspections  should,  of  course,  be  made  in  all  kinds  of  establish- 
nents  and  places  where  children  might  be  emploj^ed.  Even  when 
he  chief  inspection  agency  has  general  authority  to  enforce  the 
ihild  labor  law,  if  that  law  is  to  be  thoroughly  enforced  the  agency 
ihould  have,  in  addition,  the  specific  duty  of  inspecting  all  places 
Clin- jo  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  apply. ^  Only  wliere  the  law 
inal  I 

\   »  See  p.  189. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  inspecting  various  types  of  estab- 
Ishments  among  different  divisions  of  the  same  department,  see  p.  206. 

^  See    Administration   of   Child    Labor    Laws,    Part    I,    Employment-Certlf  cate    System, 
ilonnecticut.     U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  12,  Washington,  1915,  pp.  48—50. 
•See  pp.  8-17. 
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directs  in  broad  terms  inspection  of  all  places  where  children  are 
or  may  be  employed  is  the  inspection  system  adequate  to  enforce  a 
child  labor  law  which  applies  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
any  place. 

In  order  to  assist  inspectors  in  their  work  the  laws  of  most  States 
provide  at  least  that  employers  shall  keep  employment  certificates 
on  file  open  to  the  inspection  of  authorized  persons,*  Many  States 
also  provide  that  employers  shall  keep  and  post  lists  of  all  the 
children  of  certain  ages  in  their  employ.  These  lists  must  usually 
give  the  children's  names,  ages,  and  addresses.  A  special  penalty 
is  sometimes  provided  for  failure  to  keep  them.  If  employment 
certificates  are  carefully  filed,  however,  these  lists  are  of  little  if 
any  use  and  many  inspectors  rarely,  if  ever  look  at  them.  As  a 
rule  lists  of  employees  are  of  practical  value  only  when  they  give 
the  names  of  young  persons  who  are  not  required  to  hold  employ 
ment  certificates  but  whose  labor  is  regulated  in  some  way,  or  when 
they  give  the  hours  of  labor.^  In  some  States,  too,  where  inspectors 
are  expected  to  assist  in  enforcing  continuation-school  attendance," 
employers  must  keep  attendance  reports  on  file.^  Another  common 
legal  provision,  designed  primarily  for  the  education  both  of  the 
employer  and  of  his  employees,  is  that  a  copy,  or  abstract  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  must  be  posted  in  estab- 
lishments where  they  are  employed. 

Unfortunately  the  assistance  which  might  be  rendered  by  these 
and  other  legal  provisions  is  sometimes  weakened  by  failure  to  make 
them  apply  to  all  places  in  which  child  labor  is  regulated.  The  de- 
scription of  establishments  in  which  certificates  must  be  filed  is  not 
always  the  same  as  that  of  establishments  for  employment  in  which 
certificates  must  be  procured.^  In  at  least  one  State  only  employers 
having  in  their  establishments  five  or  more  children  of  regulated 
ages  are  obliged  by  law  either  to  keep  certificates  on  file  or  to  posi 
lists.  Again,  the  description  of  establishments  in  which  lists  must 
be  kept  and  posted  is  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  establishments 
in  which  certificates  must  be  filed.^ 

Inspectors  usually  have  legal  authority  to  enter  and  go  througl: 
the  establishments  under  their  jurisdiction  at  any  reasonable  time 
and  in  most  States  employers  are  liable  to  penalties  for  refusing  t( 
admit  them  or  for  hindering  or  obstructing  them  in  their  work.  Ii 
some  States,  however,  they  are  or  may  be  hampered  by  lack  of  suffi 
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*  See  p.  15. 
B  See  p.  217. 
e  See  pp.   195,   197,  218. 
»See  pp.  198,  199. 
8  See  p.  15. 

B  See    Administration    of   Child    Labor   Laws.    Part    4.    Employment-Certiflcate    Systei 
Wisconsin.     U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  85,  p.  23. 
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cient  legal  power,  as,  for  example,  when  they  have  authority  to  de- 
mand the  production  of  certificates  but  not  specific  authority  to  go 
through  establishments  to  see  that  no  children  are  employed  without 
certificates  or  otherwise  illegally. 

As  a  rule  inspectors  have  other  regulations,  in  addition  to  child 
labor  laws,  to  enforce.  In  the  case  of  industrial  inspectors  these  other 
regulations  usually  relate  to  safety  and  sanitation,  and  to  the  hours 
of  labor — and  sometimes  other  labor  conditions — of  women  workers. 
If  considerable  technical  knowledge  is  required,  as  for  the  inspection 
of  safety  appliances  on  machinery  or  of  sanitary  conditions,  special 
inspectors  are  sometimes  assigned  to  this  work.  Such  an  inspector 
can  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  pay  much  attention  to  anything 
except  his  specialty  and  should  not  usually  be  relied  upon  for  the 
detection  of  illegal  child  labor  which  involves  special  difficulties  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.^"  Yet,  as  before  mentioned,^^  in  certain 
States  the  sole  reliance  for  the  detection  of  child  labor  in  mines  is 
placed  on  inspectors  whose  chief  duty  is  to  enforce  elaborate  and 
highly  technical  laws  governing  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  mines. 
Similarly  it  was  found  in  one  State  that  inspectors  whose  chief  duty 
was  to  protect  the  public  from  unclean  or  contaminated  food  were 
relied  upon  to  enforce  also  the  child  labor  law  in  the  establishments 
which  they  inspected.  Wliere  inspector  are  intrusted  with  many 
ther  duties,  and  especially  where  the  other  duties  require  careful 

,1jj  attention  to  details  of  a  highly  technical  character,  they  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  neglect  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  which 
usually  seems  to  them  a  comparatively  simple  matter  but  which, 
nevertheless,    requires    special    procedure    and    carefully    devised 

rj  methods  "  which  they  do  not  have  time  to  api)ly,  or  sometimes  even 
Lo  learn. 

In  most  States  inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all  labor  laws 
is  supported  by  legislative  appropriation  for  the  inspection  depart- 

jn(;!nent  or  departments  or  for  the  board  or  commission  under  which 
uch  a  department  operates.  In  certain  States,  however,  the  inspec- 
:ion  of  industrial  establishments  is  at  least  partially  supported  by 
fees.    In  one  such  State  the  amount  of  the  fee  depends  on  the  num- 

T  t«  3er  of  employees  in  the  estabHshment  and  employers  can  be  required 
0  pay  for  only  two  inspections  a  year  unless  the  discovery  of  viola- 
:ions  makes  additional  inspections  necessary.  Employers  can  be 
ined  for  failing  or  refusing  to  furnish  to  the  inspector  a  correct 
statement  of  the  number  of  employees  or  for  refusing  to  pay  the  in- 
spection fee.    Unfortunately  it  has  been  found  that  under  this  sys- 


,:iie 


'» Even  the  medical  inspector  mentioned  on  p.  93  Is  not  usually  qualified  to  enforce 
'*|ill  provisions  of  the  child  lab«r  law. 
"See  p.  203. 
"See  pp.  209-221. 
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tern,  though  inspections  are  made  regularly  in  large  establishments 
having  a  considerable  number  of  employees,  the  small  establishments, 
where  violations  are  most  likely  to  occur,  are  usually  neglected, 
Furthermore,  this  system  necessitates  elaborate  expense  accounts.  As 
a  rule  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  of  an  industrial  inspection 
department  requires  regular  and  definite  appropriations. 

The  organization  of  an  inspection  department  depends  largely 
upon  the  size  and  industrial  character  of  the  State,  upon  the  number 
of  places  of  employment  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  upon  the 
number  of  laws  which  it  has  to  enforce.  The  larger  industrial  States 
are  usually  divided  into  districts,  with  an  inspector  or  group  of  in- 
spectors assigned  to  each.  Wlien  a  State  is  thus  divided  the  depart- 
ment usually  has,  in  addition  to  its  main  office  at  the  capital,  branch 
offices  in  one  or  more  large  cities.^'  Sometimes  a  department  has 
separate  divisions  for  the  inspection  of  different  kinds  of  establish- 
ments, as  for  example  divisions  of  factory,  mercantile,  and  home- 
work inspection;  and  sometimes  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  woman 
and  child  labor  laws  in  all  kinds  of  establishments  is  assigned  to  a 
special  division  which  has  no  responsibility  over  inspections  for 
violations  of  other  laws.^*  Even  where  the  enforcement  of  woman 
and  child  labor  laws  is  not  thus  made  the  duty  of  a  separate  division, 
the  number  of  points  to  be  covered  in  a  complete  general  inspection 
of  an  industrial  establishment  is  in  some  States  so  large  that  special 
inspections  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  law,  and  generally  also 
of  the  woman's  work  law,  are  sometimes  made,  either  by  special  in- 
spectors assigned  to  this  particular  branch  of  work  or  by  regular  in- 
spectors temporarily  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

In  few,  if  any,  States,  do  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
inspection  departments  enable  them  to  secure  the  number  of  in- 
spectors necessary  to  visit  all  places  of  employment  as  frequently  as 
they  should  be  visited.  In  some  States  the  woman  and  child-labor 
inspectors  are  engaged  chiefly  in  visiting  places  where  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  law  have  been  reported  and  have  little  time  left,  after 
following  UjP  complaints,  for  systematic  canvasses  of  their  districts 
and  in  most  States  the  entire  force  of  inspectors  is  so  small  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  establishments  that  all  places  of  employment  can 
not  be  visited  more  often  than  once  a  year — or  even  as  frequently  as 
that.  As  a  result,  children  may  easily  be  employed  for  long  periods 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  in  some  cases  may  not  be  discovered  until 
they  are  past  the  age  when  their  labor  should  have  been  prevented 
or  regulated.^^    The  number  of  inspectors  should  be  sufficient  to  in 


"  See  p.  222. 


"  oee  p.  ^i.i.. 

"See  p.  209.     The  organization  of  a  department  into  divisions  under  a  common  head] 
Is  not,  of  course,  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  results  in  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods  | 


and  standards.     See  p.  203 
"  See  p.  Itj3 
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sure  at  least  semi-annual  inspections  of  all  establishments  in  which 
children  are  employed,  and  such  special  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  children.^* 

Like  certificate-issuing  ^^  and  school-attendance  ^*  officers,  inspec- 
tors charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  a  child  labor  law  should  be 
energetic,  efficient,  and,  if  possible,  specially  trained  persons  of  high 
character  and  ideals.  The  work  of  inspection  requires  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  approaching  employers  and  managers  and  of 
detecting  violations  of  law  in  their  establishments,  for  which  con- 
siderable initiative  and  ingenuity  ai'e  often  necessary.  Further- 
more, it  requires  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  certificate  issuance  ^' 
and  of  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  ^^  and  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  issuing  office  and  the  attendance  department.  Only 
under  a  merit  system  of  appointments  and  of  tenure  of  office  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  for  this  work  thoroughly  qualified  pei^ons  and  to 
insure  that  they  shall  stay  in  office  long  enough  to  secure  general 
compliance  with  the  law.  Inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  a  child  labor  law,  as  well  as  other  labor  laws,  should  be 
entirely  free  from  political  influence  and  should,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, be  both  naturally  adapted  to  and  specially  trained  for  their 
work. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  undertaking  the  work  of  industrial 
inspection  in  this  country,  however,  are  not  trained  or  at  least  not 
adequately  trained,  for  their  work,  in  some  places  chiefly  because  of 
the  absence  of  proper  standards  for  their  appointment  but  often, 
even  where  such  standards  exist,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  training.  In  many  States  a  new  inspector  is  usually 
sent  out  with  one  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  work,  in  order 
to  learn  methods  of  inspection,  of  detecting  violations,  and  of  secur- 
ing evidence.  Frequently  the  teacher  in  such  cases  knows  little  more 
than  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  his  instruction  may  be  even  worse 
than  useless ;  but  if  the  inspector  chosen  to  train  the  new  employee  is 
thoroughly  competent  his  lessons  are  invaluable.  In  addition  to 
such  training,  lectures  by  and  conferences  with  the  most  competent 
of  the  experienced  inspectors  would  be  helpful  to  beginners.  These 
lectures  might  well  include  information  as  to  industries  and  their 
special  characteristics  from  the  inspector's  point  of  view.  Further- 
more, examinations  should  be  given,  not  only  on  the  laws  which  the 
inspector  is  expected  to  enforce,  but  also  on  rules  and  regulations 

18  See  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare,  p.  5.     U.   S.  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  62,  Washington,  1919. 
»''  See  p.  20. 
^  See  p.  182. 
"  See  pp.  124-175. 
"Sec  pp.   176-199. 
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issued  by  the  department  ^^  and  on  whatever  other  instruction  has 
been  given.  Even  after  such  training  new  inspectors  will  have  much 
to  learn  by  experience,  and  those  who  are  best  adapted  to  the  work 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  develop  methods  more  effective  than 
those  of  their  predecessors. 

As  in  the  case  of  certificate  issuance,  if  the  work  of  inspection  is 
to  be  uniform  throughout  a  State  all  the  inspectors  not  only  must  be  £: 
properly  trained  but  must  work,  after  they  are  trained,  under  uni- 
form and  effective  supervision.  Wliere  two  or  more  departments 
inspect  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  ^^  uneven  enforcement  is 
inevitable,  and  this  is  true  even  where  inspections  in  different  kinds  of 
establishments  are  made  by  different  divisions  of  the  same  depart- 
ment ^^  unless  the  work  of  these  divisions  is  properly  coordinated. 
Supervision  over  the  inspection  of  all  places  of  employment,  and  in 
general  over  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  should  be  the 
function,  therefore,  of  a  single  department,^* 

Furthermore,  where  the  work  of  inspectors  even  in  the  same  de- 
partment is  not  effectively  supervised  the  methods  used  by  different 
inspectors  are  sure  to  differ  considerably,  and  the  quality  of  work 
done  will  depend  upon  the  training  and  pei-sonal  characteristics  of 
each  individual.  Industrial  inspectors,  like  certificate-issuing^"  and 
school-attendance^"  officers,  are  liable  in  some  States  to  a  fuie  for 
knowingly  or  willfully  violating  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  but  they  can  not  be  fined  for  failure  to  know  or  to 
apply  the  best  methods  of  detecting  violations.  The  inspection  de- 
partment, therefore,  not  only  should  provide  each  inspector  with  de- 
tailed instructions  or  regulations  to  govern  his  work  but  should  also 
ex-ercise  active  supervision  in  order  that  its  regulations  may  be  car- 
ried out  uniformly  and  efficiently.  The  instructions  furnished 
should  cover  the  technique  of  inspection,  including  the  best  methods 
of  procedure,  interpretations  of  the  law  as  to  what  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation, and  the  procedure  to  follow  in  dealing  with  and  in  securing 
legal  evidence  of  violations.^^  The  power  to  exercise  the  needed 
supervision  is  already  possessed  in  most  States  by  the  head  of  the 
inspection  department,  and  the  law  of  at  least  one  State  provides 
that  the  work  of  woman  and  child  labor  inspectors  shall  bo 
guided  by  rules  and  regulations  such  as  to  "  secure  uniformity  of 
action  and  proceedings  throughout  the  State." 

21  See  p.  208. 
=«!  See  p.  203. 
-"See  p.  206. 

"*  See  pp.  34-35.     See  also  Minimum   Standards  for   Child  Welfare,  p.   5.     U.   S.   ChU- 
dren's  Bureau  Publlcatiou  No.  62,  Washington,  1919. 
=»  See  p.  34. 
^See  p.  182. 
«  See  p.  224.  • 
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For  effective  supervision  over  the  general  enforcement  of  a  child 
abor  law  ^'  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  the  processes  by  which 
he  illegal  employment  of  children  may  be  prevented  is  essential. 
For  this  reason  each  department  having  such  supervision — in  most 
States  the  inspection  department — should  have  at  least  one  officer 
kvho  understands  thoroughly  the  details  of  employment  certificate 
ssuance  and  of  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  as  a  preventive 
)f  illegal  employment  as  well  as  the  details  of  industrial  inspection 
Lor  violations  of  .the  child  labor  law.  This  officer  should  not  only 
Drepare  all  instructions  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  inspec- 
iors,  but  as  a  rule,  should  have  supervision  over  the  issuance  of 
;ertificates  throughout  the  State.^'  He  should  be  in  charge  of  educa- 
ional  work  designed  to  secure  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law 
ind  of  any  special  investigations  of  child  labor  which  may  be  under- 
iiken  from  time  to  time  by  the  department. 

Furthermore,  the  department  enforcing  the  child  labor  law  should 
)e  legally  entitled  to  the  cooperation  of  local  school-attendance  de- 
partments in  so  enforcing  attendance  at  school  as  to  prevent,  in  all 
possible  instances,  the  illegal  emplo5^ment  of  children  during  school 
lours,^"  and  the  officer  of  the  enforcing  department  who  has  general 
mpervision  over  the  child  labor  law  should  report  to  the  State  agency 
vhich  has  supervision  over  the  enforcement  of  attendance  ^^  all  cases 
)f  failure  on  the  part  of  local  attendance  officers  to  furnish  such 
looperation.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  technical  points  in- 
I'olved  in  the  enforcement  of  a  child  labor  law  this  officer  should  not, 
it  least  in  the  larger  industrial  States,  have  any  other  duties,  not 
ven  over  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  labor  of 
s^omen,^^  for  the  methods  required  in  enforcing  all  other  laws  are 
juite  different  from  those  required  in  enforcing  a  child  labor  law. 
furthermore,  the  department  should  have  as  many  additional  em- 
Dloyees  as  may  be  required,  depending  upon  the  size  and  industrial 
;haracter  of  the  State,  to  enforce  adequately  every  provision  of  the 
'hild  labor  law,  the  additional  employees  working,  of  course,  under 
he  supervision  of  a  specially  qualified  director. 

METHODS. 

The  chief  problems  of  an  inspection  department  are  how  to  dis- 
;over  the  places  where  children  are  employed  and  whether  they  are 
egally  or  illegally  employed  in  those  places.  As  a  rule  inspection 
iepartments  keep  lists  of  industrial  establishments,  including  all 

28  See  pp.   34-35. 

»  See  pp.  34-35,  42-43. 

3«  Se.^  pp.  176-190. 

»'  Sec  p.  181. 

"  See  pp.  205,  206. 
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places  Avhicli  have  been  previously  inspected  and  others  establishe 
or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  since  the  last  inspet 
tion.  The  laws  of  some  States  require  every  establishment  of 
certain  kind,  or  employing  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to  b 
registered  with  the  labor  or  inspection  department  within  a  definit 
period  after  commencing  business  or  after  a  change  of  locatioi 
The  information  which  must  be  furnished  at  the  time  of  registerin 
usually  includes  the  name  and  location  of  the  establislmient,  th 
industry,  and  the  number  of  employees — sometimes  classified  b 
sex  and  age  groups — those  under  16  and  those  16  or  older  bein 
given  separately.  In  other  States  registration  is  required  only  c 
establishments  in  which  it  is  desired  to  employ  children.  Othe 
sources  of  information  as  to  places  of  employment  which  should  l 
inspected  are  the  records  of  or  reports  received  from  employmen 
certificate  offices  in  States  where  certificates  are  made  out  to  ind 
vidua]  employers,^^  accident  reports  in  States  where  reports  of  indu! 
trial  accidents  giving  the  ages  of  the  injured  employees  must  be  mac 
to  the  labor  department,  reports  of  violations  or  suspected  violatior 
from  school-attendance  officers  ^*  or  other  persons,  and  special  cat 
vasses  made  by  inspectors  in  industrial  districts.^-^  Although,  as 
rule,  such  lists  are  not  wholly  relied  upon  in  making  general  inspe* 
tions,  and  although  in  some  States  the  law  requiring  the  registratio 
of  industrial  establishments  is  not  enforced,  the  lists  furnish  the  has 
at  least  for  inspection  districts  ^^  and  for  planning  the  work  of  tl: 
department. 

In  order  that  their  visits  may  be  unexpected  and  therefore  ui 
prepared  for  by  employers,  inspectors  sometimes  arrange  their  wor 
so  as  to  visit  in  no  regular  sequence  establishments  scattered  ov( 
their  districts.  Sometimes,  however,  they  make  a  complete  canva; 
of  a  small  district,  not  relying  upon  any  list  but  going  from  door  < 
door  of  the  particular  street  or  block  selected  and  inspecting  a 
places  of  employment  which  come  under  their  jurisdiction.  Moi 
inspection  departments  use  both  thase  methods  at  different  times  an 
under  different  circumstances.  Some  departments,  moreover,  ha\ " 
made  systematic  canvasses  of  all  the  industries  in  selected  cities,  bi 
these  canvasses  are  likely  to  attract  so  much  attention  that  vioh 
tions  can  not  be  detected.  Such  an  inspection  is  usually  conducted  b  ^ 
a  considerable  staff  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  quickly ;  and  know " 
edge  of  its  beginning  is  soon  widely  distributed  among  employers  s 
that  most  of  them  have  time,  before  the  inspector  visits  them,  to  mal 
special  inquiries  of  their  own  and  send  home  temporarily  all  chi 

^See  pp.  129-130,  171. 
"^  Soo  p.   189. 
^  See   below. 
■^  See  p.  206. 
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iren  illegally  employed  in  their  establishments.  As  a  result  few 
violations,  and  most  of  those  not  willful  ones,  are  found  during  such 
canvasses,  but  as  soon  as  the  special  force  of  inspectors  has  left  the 
3ity  many  of  the  children  who  were  sent  home  nia.y  go  to  work  again. 
This  type  of  canvass  serves,  nevertheless,  to  locate  places  which 
should  be  investigated,^''  and  is  therefore  a  useful  method  if  followed 
ap  later  by  unexpected  visits  of  inspectors. 

The  work  of  an  inspector  is  guided  primarily  by  the  general  char- 
icter  of  the  laws  which  he  must  enforce.  So  far  as  standards  for  the 
employment  of  children  are  concerned,  in  most  States  his  chief  duties 
ire  to  see  that  no  children  are  employed  below  the  minimum  age, 
«:hat  no  children  of  certificate  age  are  employed  without  certificates,^^ 
bind  that  children  are  not  employed  in  illegal  occupations  or  for 
il  llegal  hours.^^  In  addition,  inspectors  in  some  States  question  chil- 
iren  in  regard  to  their  hours  of  attendance  at  continuation  school, 
lot  only  to  determine  whether  they  are  attending  regularly  as  re- 
juired  for  legal  employment,  but  also  to  discover  any  violations  of 
he  provision  that  the  period  of  such  attendance  shall  be  included 
A'ithin  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  permitted  by  law.**^  In  some 
States  inspectors  also  have  the  power,  though  it  is  seldom  exercised, 
.0  require  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  children  who  appear  to 
DC  in  bad  health.*^  Failure  on  the  part  of  employers  to  return  cer- 
:ificates  and  commencement  or  termination  notices  as  required  by  law 
s  another  point  which  must  be  noted  in  many  States,*^  while  in  all 
States  where  a  certificate  is  good  only  in  the  hands  of  a  specified 
employer  or  for  a  specified  occupation,*^  careful  attention  to  these 
points  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  in  all  States  to  a  certain  extent 
3ut  especially  in  those  where  certificates  are  given  to  children  to  take 
from  employer  to  employer  **  and  where  they  are  carelessly  issued,*^ 
nspectors  must  be  alive  to  the  danger  that  a  certificate  may  be  used 
3y  some  child  other  than  the  one  to  whom  it  was  granted,  and  also 
;hat  a  certificate  may  have  been  illegally  issued.  Inspectors  should 
De  able  to  rely  without  question  upon  the  certificate  system;  but 
unfortunately,  in  certain  States,  the  detection  of  illegally  issued  cer- 
tificates is  an  important  part  of  their  work.'**' 

The  methods  of  making  an  inspection  depend  upon  whether  it  is 
;o   be    a    regular,    complete    inspection    or    merely    a    special    visit 

"  See  p.  210. 

«8  See  pp.  212-213,  214-217. 

»>  See  pp.  217-218. 

««  See  pp.  196-197,  218. 

*'  See  pp.  73-74,  93. 

«  See  pp.  158-159,  213-214. 

«  See  pp.  130-218. 

"See  pp.  129,  214-215. 

«  See  pp.  3,  23,  33-35. 

«See  pp.  40-41. 
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to  determine  some  definite  point — such  as  whether  previous  order 
have  been  obeyed  *^ — or  to  investigate  a  complaint.*^     In  the  latto 
case  the  procedure  is  simple,  though  violations  thus  discovered  ar 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  violations.     In  either  c;; 
however,  the  inspector  must  be  prepared,  at  least  in  some  St  al- 
and in  a  few  establishments  in  other  States,  to  discover  and  deal" 
with  attempts  to  hide  children  in  various  ways  or  to  send  then*" 
away  until  he  has  left  the  premises.     Moreover,  in  either  case  thi 
inspector  is  likely  to  be  hampered  in  his  work  by  failure,  on  tb"' 
part  of  employers — even  of  those  who  desire  to  comply  with  thi 
law — to  file  certificates  and  other  documents  in  such  a  way  as  t('' 
insure  such  compliance  or  to  make  it  easy  of  verification.     Somi 
establishments  which  employ  many  children,  however,  have  adoptee 
employment  systems  designed  to  assist  in  preventing  the  employ  men  '1 
of  children  without  certificates,  and  in  these  establishments,  of  course 
all  certificates  are  systematically  filed,  and  the  work  of  the  inspecto: 
is  therefore  lightened.*^    Where  the  inspection  department  receive; 
promptly  from  the  issuing  office  reports  of  all  certificates  issuec 
with  the  names  of  the  employers  for  whom  the  children  are  au 
thorized.to  work,^"  it  is  possible,  of  course,  for  an  inspector  to  entei 
each  establishment  already  equipped  with  a  list  of  all  children  foi 
whom  certificates  should  be  on  file  in  that  establishment. 

Whether  or  not  the  inspection  department  receives  reports  o: 
certificates  issued,  in  making  a  regular  inspection  one  of  two  prin 
cipal  methods  of  procedure  may  be  followed.  The  inspector  maj 
go  first  to  the  office  of  the  establishment,  and  on  leaving  it  to  visii 
the  workrooms  may  take  with  him  ^^  either  all  the  certificates  on  file 
or  a  list  of  the  names,  and  usually  of  the  ages  or  dates  of  birth,  anc 
possibly  the  addresses,  of  all  the  children  for  whom  he  has  found 
certificates  on  file.  When  he  sees  a  child  who  appears  to  be  of  cer- 
tificate age  or  younger,  he  asks  the  child  his  name  or  requires  hiir 
to  write  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  consults  immediately  the  cer- 
tificates or  the  list  to  see  whether  a  certificate  is  filed  for  a  child  ol 
that  name.  For  additional  safety  in  identification  ^-  the  inspectoi 
also  sometimes  requires  the  child  to  give  his  age  or  the  date  of  hh 
birth  and  perhaps  his  address  or  the  names  and  address  of  hii 
parents.  Or  the  inspector  may  make  his  tour  of  the  establishment 
before  consulting  the  certificate  file,^^  and  sometimes  before  going 
to  the  office,  even  when  not  equipped  with  a  list  of  the  children  foi 
whom  certificates  should  be  on  file.    He  may  question  children  and 


«  See  pp.  219,  220-221. 

♦s  See  pp.  206,  210. 

*»  See  also  p.   162. 

'»  See  p.  171.     See  also  p.   37. 

"  See  also  p.  219. 

"  See  also  pp.  214-215,  218-219. 
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ithor  write,  or  have  the  children  write,  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  in  a 
lank  book  carried  for  t'he  purpose  their  names,  addresses,  ages  or 
ates  of  birth,  and  perhaps  other  facts  calculated  to  assist  in  identify- 
ng  their  certificates.  Under  this  procedure  the  inspector  later  com- 
>ares  the  information  thus  secured  with  that  on  the  certificates  filed 
n  the  office.  Willful  violation  can  best  be  detected  by  visiting  the 
porkrooms  before  going  to  the  office. 

Either  of  these  methods  may  be  employed  to  check  up  all  the 
hildren  in  an  establishment,  or  merely  to  test  the  employer's  care  in 
emanding  certificates  by  using  certain  children,  selected  sometimes 
s  suspicious  cases  and  sometimes  at  random,  as  a  sample.  In  the 
atter  case  the  additional  precaution  may  be  taken  of  checking  up  the 
umber  of  certificates  on  file  by  the  number  of  children  whose  names 
ppear  upon  the  posted  lists  ®*  or  upon  the  pay  roll.  Occasionally 
le  names  on  the  certificates  are  checked  up  with  those  on  the  pay 
oil  and  later  with  those  of  all  the  children  found  at  work.  In 
ome  places  the  practice  is  to  check  up  the  names  of  all  the  children 
n  a  small  or  medium-sized  establishment,  but  in  an  exceptionally 
arge  establishment  merely  to  test  a  sufficient  number  to  discover 
whether  children  are  commonly  employed  contrary  to  law. 

Only  a  complete  check  of  all  the  children  in  an  establishment,  of 
ourse,  can  insure  that  all  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  are  dis- 
overed  and,  as  a  rule,  the  check  is  more  likely  to  be  complete  if  the 
tispector  does  not  take  the  certificates  with  him  but  secures  the 
lames  of  all  children  he  sees  and  other  data  in  regard  to  them  as 
e  goes  through  the  workrooms.^^  If  he  takes  the  certificates  or 
ven  the  lists  with  him  he  is  likely  to  look  only,  for  the  particular 
hildren  named  and  to  overlook  others  who  should  be  questioned. 
Vhen  he  fails,  on  visiting  the  office,  to  find  a  certificate  for  a  child 
rhose  name  he  has  secured,  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  interview 
le  child  again.  But  such  additional  interviews  are  seldom  required 
f  the  inspector  asks  the  child  in  the  first  place,  as  is  usually  done, 
whether  he  has  a  certificate  on  file.  The  child  is  not  likely  to  lie 
bout  the  matter,  since  he  knows  that  the  inspector  can  easily  verify 
is  statement ;  and  if  he  says  that  he  has  no  certificate  the  inspector 
an  immediately  proceed  to  secure  from  him  all  the  additional  in- 
ormation  necessary.^*'  In  some  States,  if  children  for  whom  cer- 
"ficates  are  on  file  have  not  been  seen  but  are  in  the  establishment, 
liey  are  sent  for  and  interviewed. 

Failure  to  return  to  the  issuing  office  the  certificates  of  all  children 
ho  have  left  an  establishment  ^^  can  be  discovered  only  when  the 

»*  See  pp.  204,  217. 
"See  p.  212. 
"See  pp.  215-216. 

^  See  pp.  159—160.  The  inspection  department  sometimes  receives  reports  of  such 
1868  from  the  issuing  oflSce.     See  p.  161. 
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inspector  checks  up  by  the  certificates  on  file  all  the  children  found 
at  work  in  the  establishment.  Where  special  notices  of  commence- 
ment of  employment  ^^  are  used,  however,  failure  to  send  them  to 
the  issuing  office  can  usually  be  detected  with  ease  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  certificate  files,  since  the  blank  form  used  for  such  a 
notice  is  sent  as  a  rule  to  the  employer  with  each  certificate  and  is 
often  printed  on  paper  of  a  conspicuous  color.  To  detect  failure  to 
return  similar  termination  notices,^^  however  brightly  colored,  with- 
out a  complete  checking  up  of  the  children  at  work  usually  would 
require  comparison  with  the  pay  rolls.  When  an  inspector  dis- 
covers certificates  or  blank  notices  in  an  employer's  files  which  should 
have  been  returned — including  usually  those  for  children  who  have 
been  absent  without  explanation  for  a  certain  period  **" — he  orders 
that  they  be  returned  at  once.  Although  the  visits  of  inspectors  are 
infrequent  and  their  warnings  neither  so  certain  nor  so  prompt 
those  which  can  be  given  by  issuing  officers,®^  this  method  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  relating  to  the  return  of  certificates  or  of  commencement 
or  termination  notices  should  not  be  neglected. 

To  make  certain  that  a  certificate  belongs  to  the  child  who  claims 
it  or  to  whom  the  employer  says  it  belongs  is  not  always  an  easy 
task.  Especially  when  the  certificate  does  not  show  the  name  of  the 
individual  employer  but  is  the  personal  possession  of  the  child  and  is 
taken  by  him  from  one  employer  to  another,  a  child  may  sometimes, 
as  already  noted,^^  obtain  possession  of  and  present  to  an  employer  a 
certificate  which  was  issued  to  some  other  child.  Nevertheless,  many 
inspectors  assume,  if  the  child  can  give  readily  and  correctly  cer- 
tain facts  contained  on  a  certificate — the  date  and  place  of  birth, 
and  sometimes  also  the  parents'  names  and  address  ®^ — that  he  is 
the  child  to  whom  it  was  issued.  Even  in  many  places  where  the 
child's  signature  appears  on  the  certificate,''*  it  is  not  used  or  is  used 
only  occasionally  as  a  means  of  identification.  "V^VHien  an  inspector 
docs  not  take  the  certificates  with  him  on  his  tour  of  an  establish- 
ment and  himself  writes  down  the  names  of  the  children  he  inter- 
views instead  of  requiring  them  to  do  so,*'^  it  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  use  the  signature  on  the  certificate  as  a  means  of  identification. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  the  certificate  is  signed  by  the  child  the  in 
spector,  when  in  doubt,  can  easily  secure  his  signature  and  compare 
it  with  that  on  the  certificate,  and  many  inspectors  find  this  method 


58  See  p.  158. 

B8  See  p.  159. 

60  See  p.  160. 

«'  See  pp.  160-161. 

"'  See  p.   129.     See  also  p.  211. 

6' See  p.  212. 

•*  See  p.  46. 

«  See  pp.  212-213,  214-215. 
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ery  helpful.  In  fact  some  inspectors,  in  order  to  detect  the  fraudu- 
3nt  use  of  duplicates  of  lost  certificates,"®  require  all  children  work- 
ig  on  such  certificates  to  write  their  names. 

The  description  of  the  child  usually  given  on  a  certificate  "^  is 
nother  method  of  identification  which  may  sometimes  prove  help- 
This  method,  however,  is  of  use  only  when  the  inspector  se- 
ures  the  certificates  before  visiting  the  workrooms,  and  is  much 
jss  valuable  than  a  comparison  of  signatures  because  the  descrip- 
ion  is  usually  given  in  such  general  terms  that  it  could  fit  a  consid- 
rable  number  of  children. 

When  an  inspector  doubts  a  child's  statement  that  he  is  over 
srtificate  age  he  usually  questions  the  child  more  fully  '^^  in  regard 
J  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  ages  of  other  children  in  his 
amily,  the  school  he  has  attended,  and  the  grade  he  was  in  at  the 
ime  of  leaving  school.  If  he  answers  such  questions  readily  and 
onsistently  the  inspector  may  be  satisfied  that  he  is  telling  the  truth 
s  to  his  age  and  may  do  nothing  further.  If,  however,  the  child's 
nswers  or  any  other  circumstances  leave  the  inspector  still  in  doubt 
e  follows  one  of  two  courses;  either  he  tells  the  child  or  the  em- 
loyer,  or  both,  that  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced 
nd  orders  the  employer  to  discharge  the  child  in  case  this  is  not 
one  within  a  certain  time,®^  or  else  he  undertakes  himself  to  secure 
Lich  evidence.'"  In  the  former  case^  of  course,  the  inspector  fails  at 
lat  time  to  obtain  evidence  upon  which  a  prosecution  could  be 
ased ;  and  unless  such  evidence  is  later  secured  ^^  this  method  there- 
ore  offers  an  opportunity  for  employers  to  evade  the  law  by  hiring 
Jij  child  who  applies,  or  any  applicant  who  states  that  he  is  over 
ertificate  age,  and  simply  discharging  him  when  the  inspector 
hallenges  his  age.  For  this  reason  it  is  considered  better  in  all 
ases  where  the  inspector  feels  reasonably  certain  that  the  child  is 
nder  age  for  him  to  make  his  own  investigation  in  order  to  have 
iddenced  in  case  a  violation  is  proved.  If  employers  know  that 
ley  may  be  prosecuted,''^  instead  of  merely  being  ordered  to  dis- 
biarge  the  child,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  careful  not  to 
iolate  the  law.  Especially  where  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the  employer 
an  require  a  child  to  secure  an  official  statement  of  age,^^  there  is 
o  excuse  for  his  permitting  a  child  to  deceive  him.  But  even  where 
o  special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  issuance  of  such  state- 

««  See  pp.  152-153. 

«'  See  p.   168. 

«8  See  pp.  212-213,  214.     See  also  pp.  218-219. 

<»  See  pp.  216,  222-223. 

w  See  pp.  216-217. 

"  See  p.  216. 

w  See  p.  22.3  et  seq. 

"See  pp.  153-155. 
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ments  to  children  over  certificate  age,  if  every  case  of  illegal  em 
ployment  is  considered  as  a  violation  of  law  not  to  be  remedied  b; 
merely  discharging  the  child,  employers  are  much  more  likely  t( 
take  proper  precautions  to  see  that  they  do  not  employ  young  per 
sons  in  violation  of  the  minimum  age  or  employment  certificate  lawt 

Wlien  an  inspector  instructs  an  emplo3'er  to  discharge  a  chiL 
unless  he  brings  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  the  burden  of  prooJ 
of  course,  falls  not  upon  the  employer  but  upon  the  child.  Usuall 
a  definite  period  of  5  or  10  days  is  allowed  for  the  production  o 
evidence.  In  some  States  the  evidence  required  in  such  cases  is  th 
same  as  that  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate.'' 
In  States  where  provision  is  made  for  furnishing  children  over  cei 
tificate  age  with  statements  of  age  "  the  inspector  usually  require 
that  the  child  secure  such  a  statement  and  can  easily  find  out,  b 
inquiry  at  the  office  to  which  he  must  apply,  whether  he  does  so.  I 
other  States  the  inspector  may  require  that  the  evidence  be  produce 
at  the  office  of  the  inspection  department  or  may  revisit  the  estat 
lishment  to  see  whether  it  has  been  secured  and  is  satisfactory 
Sometimes  the  employer  keeps  the  evidence  secured  in  such  cases 
sometimes  it  is  given  back  to  the  child,  and  sometimes  it  must  b 
filed  with  the  inspection  department. 

Neither-  a  child  nor  an  employer,  of  course,  is  likely  to  produc 
a  document  which  shows  the  child  to  be  under  age,  but  if,  after  th 
time  allowed  the  employer  has  expired,  the  inspector  endeavors  him 
self  to  secure  evidence  concerning  the  age  of  a  child  who  has  merel; 
been  discharged,  he  can  often  secure  proof  that  the  child's  employ 
ment  was  illegal.  In  some  States,  if  an  employer  fails  to  produc 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  within  the  prescribed  period  but  con 
tinues  to  employ  the  child,  proof  that  he  was  formally  ordered  t 
produce  the  evidence  and  yet  did  not  do  so  is  prima  facie  evidenc 
in  a  prosecution  that  the  child  was  employed  unlawfully.  Withou 
such  a  formal  order,  however,  the  employer  is  not  liable  unless  h 
continues  to  employ  a  child  who  has  been  proved  to  be  under  th 
minimum  age  or  to  employ  without  a  certificate  a  child  who  ha 
been  proved  to  be  of  certificate  age." 

When  the  inspector  himself  endeavors  to  prove  a  child's  age,  in 
stead  of  requiring  the  employer  to  do  so,  he  questions  the  child  no 
only  as  to  his  name,  address,  and  date  and  place  of  birth,  but  also  ii 
some  States  as  to  suth  points  as  the  name  of  the  physician  attendinj 
at  his  birth,  the  place  of  baptism,  the  order  of  birth  in  the  family 
the  school  attended,  and  the  names  of  the  child's  parents,  and  usualb 
records  all  these  data  on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose.    Late 


T*  See  pp.  53-73. 
75  See  pp.  153-155. 
"  See  p.  209. 
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uses  this  informatioa  to  aid  in  his  search  for  evidence  of  the 
Id's  age..  In  such  a  search  he  consults  public  or  church  birth 
lOrds,  sc'nool  records,  or  any  other  source  of  information  available. 
I  some  'places  he  be»gins  with  the  records  of  the  certificate  oiRce," 
iisulting  especially  the  records  of  refusals,  and  if  he  finds  there  that 
:  child  has  held  a  certificate  and  is  not  yet  past  the  age  when  one 
reqDii"ed/*  or  that  he  has  been  refused  for  any  reason,  makes  no 
jeaaipt  to  secure  further  evidence.  If  violations  of  the  law  are  to 
Ipunished  much  of  the  time  of  a  child-labor  inspector  must  be  spent 
[side  industrial  establishments  in  investigating  the  ages  of  chil-. 
tn. 

The  discovery  of  illegal  hours  of  labor  ir  one  of  the  most  diffi-, 

t  parts  of  the  work  of  an  industrial  inspector.     In  States,  more- 

T,  where  certificates  are  not  required  for  all  occupations  in  which 

hours  of  children  are  regulated  or  are  not  required  up  to  the 

le  age,^"  the  problem  of  identifying  the  children  whose  hours; 

Juld  be  investigated  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the 

J'.     Usually  when  an  inspector  questions  a  child  as  to  his  naine, 

,,  and  address  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  employer  has  a 

-ificate  on  file,  he  also  asks  for  information  as  to  the  time  of 

inning  and  ending  work.^*'     Otherwise  the  methods  employed  are 

ctically  the  same  as  those  used  in  detecting  violation  of  laws  re- 

ng  to  women's  hours,  e.  g.,  first,  inspection  of  lists  of  employees 

their  hours  and,  second,  visits  at  hours  calculated  to  reveal  vio- 

ms.     In  most  States  where  the  hours  of  women  or  children  are 

dated  employers  are  required  to  keep,  sometimes  posted  in  the 

n  where  they  are  emploj^ed,  lists  or  registers  of  all  persons  to 

m  the  regulation  applies,  and  these  records  must  show  the  hours 

ibor  required  and  usually  the  time  of  beginning  and  stopping 

£  each  day  and  the  period  or  periods  allowed  for  meals.^^     Such 

aid  greatly  in  enforcing  laws  regulating  hours  of  labor.     In 

!  States,  moreover,  the  night  hours  during  which  children  may 

^  be  employed  are  so  long — as  in  one  State  where  they  extend 

I  5  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. — that  little  opportunity  is  offered  for  irregu- 

Lours  during  the  day  and,  as  a  result,  the  task  of  detecting  vio- 

ns  is  considerably  simplified. 

detecting  violations  of  laws  relating  to  illegal  occupations  the 
sctor  is  aided  by  the  certificate  system,  though,  as  in  the  case 
)urs  of  labor,^'  in  many  States  employment  certificates  are  not 
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required  up  to  the  highest  regulated  age.  Such  certificates,  as  a 
ready  noted,  are  usually  required  only  until  a  child  is  16,  thoug 
employment  in  certain  occupations  which  are  considered  to  be  dai 
gerous  or  injurious  to  health  or  morals  is  prohibited  frequently  unt 
18  and  sometimes  until  21.*^  Whenever  an  inspector  suspects  thj 
a  young  person  whom  he  finds  engaged  in  such  an  occupation  is  belo 
the  minimum  age  for  that  occupation  though  over  certificate  ag 
he  questions  the  young  person  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  if  n* 
satisfied  by  the  reply  resorts  to  the  same  methods  as  when  he  su 
pects  that  a  child  who  claims  to  be  over  certificate  age  is  actual" 
of  that  age.®*  In  case  he  finds  that  the  child  is  under  age  for  tl 
particular  occupation  but  might  be  employed  in  some  other  occ 
pation,  he  may  tell  the  child  to  secure  another  position. 

Violations  of  the  provision  that  a  certificate  shall  be  good  on 
in  the  hands  of  a  specified  employer  and  for  a  specified  occupation 
are  detected  with  comparative  ease.  "When  a  child  is  found  wor 
ing  for  an  employer  other  than  the  one  whose  name  is  on  his  certi 
cate  he  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  issuing  office  and  secure  a  new  certi 
cate ;  and  when  a  child  is  found  working  in  an  occupation  other  th; 
the  one  for  which  his  certificate  is  good,  but  in  which  it  is  not  illeg 
for  a  child  of  his  age  to  work,  the  employer  is  ordered  to  change  t 
child's  occupation  to  the  one  specified  or  else  to  send  him  to  t 
issuing  office  for  a  new  certificate. 

In  States  where  the  law  requires  that  employers  file  report 
attendance  at  continuation  school,  inspectors,  in  addition  to  questic 
ing  children  as  to  their  hours  of  continuation-school  attendance 
must  examine  these  reports  and  must  order  the  discharge  of  a 
children  whose  reports  show  unexcused  absences.*^ 

In  some  States  an  inspector,  after  examining  the  employment  o 
tificates  on  file  in  an  office,  stamps  them  with  his  name  and  with  i 
date.  In  addition,  inspectors  in  some  places  note  on  the  back  of  1 
certificate  the  new  address  of  any  child  who,  on  being  question 
states  that  he  has  moved  since  the  certificate  was  issued.  If  the  c 
tificate  is  later  returned  to  the  issuing  office  because  the  child  is  out 
work,  this  new  address  is  of  assistance  in  locating  him  in  order 
secure  his  attendance  at  school  while  unemployed.®^ 

"When  an  inspector  believes  he  has  found  a  violation  of  any  p 
vision  of  the  child  labor  law  he  questions  the  child  more  full 
partly  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  violation  may  be  ( 


«'See  pp.  11,  15. 
81  See  pp.  215-217. 

86  See  pp.  129-130. 
8«See  p.  211. 

87  See  pp.   195-196,   197-198.   198-199,  204. 
8«See  pp.   159,   193-195. 

»  See  pp.   212-213,  214-215. 
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to  the  child's  having  deceived  the  employer  and  partly  to  secure 
3vidence  for  use  in  case  the  department  decides  to  prosecute  the  em- 
ployer.^" In  questioning  the  child  skillful  inspectors  avoid  leading 
ijuestions,  such  as  whether  the  child  is  of  this  or  that  age  or  has 
worked  for  this  or  that  number  of  hours,  and  asks  instead  for  the 
iate  of  the  child's  birth  or  for  the  time  when  he  has  started  and 
stopped  work.  In  some  States  where  experience  in  bringing  prose- 
cutions has  shown  that  an  inspector  himself  must  see  a  child  work- 
ng  illegally  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  basis  for  prosecution,  the 
insj^ector,  in  case  the  child  was  not  actually  at  work  when  first  seen, 
las  the  child  proceed  to  work  in  his  presence  in  order  to  be  able  to 
estify  that  he.  actually  witnessed  the  illegal  employment.  Where 
he  violation  is  of  the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  in  some  places 
nspectors  require  the  child  who  has  given  the  information  to  sign  a 
;tatement  as  to  the  hours  he  has  worked. 

All  violations,  or  suspected  violations,  are  usually  called  at  once 

jo  the  attention  of  the  employer  or  of  some  representative  of  the 

mployer.     Frequently,  indeed,  the  employer  or  some  person  from 

lis  office  accompanies  the  inspector  on  his  tour  of  the  workrooms."^ 

Ji^fficient  inspectors,  after  calling  attention  to  violations,  avoid  argu- 

fient  with  employers  or  their  representatives  and  confine  themselves 

o  giving  instructions  and  to  securing  evidence.    If  the  child  found 

llegally  employed  is  under  working  age  the  emplojer  is  ordered  to 

lischarge  him  and  sometimes,  but  unfortunately  not  by  any  means 

Iways,  the  attendance  department  is  notified  and  the  child  is  told 

hat  he  must  return  to  school.®^    If  the  child  is  of  certificate  age  but 

rorking  without  a  certificate  he  is  usually  told  to  apply  for  one  at 

he  certificate  office;  he  should  be,  but  rarely  is,  told  to  return  to 

chool  pending  its  receipt.     The  employer  in  such  a  case  is  usually 

Qstructed  to  discharge  the  child  if  he  does  not  secure  a  certificate. 

)ome  inspectors  notify  the  issuing  office  that  the  child  has  been  told 

0  apply  for  a  certificate,  expecting  that  office  to  notify  the  school 

jjttendance  department  within  a  few  days  as  to  the  result  of  the 

pplication.^^     In  at  least  one  State,  indeed,  this  is  required  by  law, 

nd  if  such  a  child  does  not  apply  within  a  week  the  case  is  referred 

D  an  inspector  who  reinvestigates.    Other  inspectors,  however,  them- 

Ives  examine  the  records  of  the  certificate  office  to  discover  what 

ction  has  been  taken  and,  if  the  child  has  not  secured  a  certificate, 

Report  the  case  to  the  school-attendance  department."* 


»•  See  pp.  223  et  seq. 

"  This  would  occur,  of  course,  only  when  the  inspector  visited  the  office  first  See 
.  212. 

9^  See  pp.  222-223.  Where  such  a  violation  Is  merely  suspected  and  not  admitted,  the 
reduction  of  evidence  of  age  may,  of  course,  be  required.     See  pp.  215-217. 

"  See  pp.  171-173. 

»*  See  pp.  220-221,  222-223. 
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In  addition  to  giving  oral  instructions,  the  inspector  as  a  rule 
leaves  with  the  employer  a  written  order  stating  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  what  must  be  done  to  correct  it,  and  the  time  within 
which  action  must  be  taken.  In  some  States,  however,  the  inspector 
merely  sends  to  headquarters  recommendations  as  to  the  orders  to  be 
issued,  and  the  orders  themselves,  after  formal  approval,  are  sent  out 
on  form  letters  from  the  office  of  the  inspection  department.  In  most 
States  an  employer  is  required,  after  receipt  of  such  an  order,  to 
notify  the  inspector  or  the  office  of  the  inspection  department  within 
a  few  days  as  to  what  he  has  done  about  the  matter ;  and  sometimes, 
if  the  violation  is  flagrant,  he  is  also  required  to  report  in  person  at 
the  office  of  the  inspection  department  and  explain  the  matter  to  the 
chief  inspector.*^ 

Furthermore,  in  one  State  it  was  found  that  when  an  inspector 
discovered  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  law,  the  employer  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  form  known  as  an  "  acknowledgement  blank,"  stat- 
ing that  he  had  employed  illegally  one  or  more  children  and  giving 
the  cause  of  each  violation.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  blank  the 
inspector  entered  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer,  the  date,  the 
name,  home  address,  and  date  of  birth  of  each  child  found  illegally 
employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  violation.  This  form,  which  was 
signed  by  the  inspector  and  was  mailed  at  once  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  department,  also  stated  that  the  children  were  dismissed  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector.  The  reverse  of  the  violation  report  card 
found  in  use  in  another  State  contained  a  form  for  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  offense  by  the  employer  with  space  for  his  explanation."" 

In  a  third  State  it  was  found  that  all  orders  were  made  out  in  trip- 
licate, a  white  copy  to  be  left  with  the  employer,  a  pink  copy  to  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  inspection  department,^^  and  a  blue  copy  to  be 
kept  by  the  inspector.  The  employer  was  required  to  sign  a  state- 
ment on  the  two  latter  copies  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  the 
orders  mentioned.  The  white  copy  contained  instructions  that  as 
soon  as  the  order  had  been  complied  with  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
employer  and  returned  to  the  department.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  given  for  compliance  with  the  order,  however,  the  inspector 
revisited  the  establishment,  regardless  of  whether  the  white  copy  of 
his  order  had  been  received,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  order 
had  been  complied  with  or  prosecution  should  be  recommended. 

Although  the  laws  of  some  States  provide  special  penalties  for 
failure  to  obey  an  inspector's  orders,  inspectors  usually  try  to  make 

w  Such  a  report  in  person  is  a  much  less  formal  procedure  than  the  hearings  of 
employers  to  show  cause  why  thoy  should  not  be  prosecuted  mentioned  on  p.  224. 

»«  See  p.  222. 

<"  In  this  case  the  order  form  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  violation  report  card 
mentioned  on  p.  221. 
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sure  that  their  instructions  have  been  obeyed  by  returning  within  a 
short  period  to  all  establishments  where  violations  have  been  dis- 
covered, regardless  of  the  reports  made  by  the  employers.  Such  visits 
are  usually  not  "made,  however,  if  the  employer  is  to  be  prosecuted 
for  the  original  violation.  Moreover,  in  case  the  only  instructions 
given  related  to  the  securing  of  certificates,  inspectors  sometimes 
ascertain  from  the  issuing  office  whether  the  children  have  applied 
and  have  been  granted  certificates  ®*  and  make  return  visits  to  their 
places  of  employment  only  if  they  have  failed  to  apply  or  have  been 
refused.  If  at  the  time  of  the  return  visit,  which  is  usually  about 
10  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  violation,  it  is  found  that  the 
orders  given  have  not  been  obeyed  the  inspector  may  recommend 
that  a  warning  notice  be  sent  to  the  employer.®*  In  at  least  one  State 
it  was  found  that  15  days  were  allowed  for  compliance  with  orders 
before  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  even  after  such  a  warning 
had  been  issued. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 

Except  where  inspections  are  made  for  enforcement  only  of  laws 
relating  to  children  or  to  women  and  children  the  blank  forms 
used  for  recording  the  results  of  inspection  usually  cover  all  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  particular  kind  of  establishment. 
As  a  result,  in  many  States  these  forms  include  a  large  number  of 
points  and  are  very  complex.  In  these  States,  however,  the  number 
of  points  to  be  included  frequently  is  reduced  by  providing  separate 
blanks  for  recording  the  results  of  inspections  of  manufacturing  and 
of  mercantile  establishments.  General  inspection  of  mines,  of 
course,  requires  special  report  forms.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  has  been  overlooked,  inspectors  are  usually  required  to 
check  each  separate  point  on  the  form.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  inspector  the  forms  are  frequently  provided  in  a  book. 

Though  the  general  report  blank  usually  shows  the  number  and 
classification  of  the  violations  discovered,  the  details  concerning  each 
violation  found  in  an  establishment  are  usually  given  in  a  separate 
report  on  a  blank  especially  provided  for  the  purpose.^  The  infor- 
mation commonly  given  includes  the  child's  name,  sex,  age,  and  occu- 
pation; whether  he  has  a  certifiicate  and,  if  so,  for  what  employer 
and  occupation;  frequently  the  name  and  address  of  one  or  both  of 
his  parents;  and  always,  of  course,  the  name  and  address  of  his  em- 
ployer and  the  character  of  the  violation.  Sometimes  these  forms 
provide  for  the  recording  of  supplementary  information  such  as  the 


»sSee  p.  219. 
»•  See  p.  224. 
1  This  blank  may  be  a  copy  of  the  order  form  given  the  employer.     See  p.  220. 
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date  of  the  child's  employment,  the  school  he  attended,  his  birth- 
place, and  the  kind  of  evidence  of  age,  if  any,  filed  in  the  establish- 
ment. In  some  States,  moreover,  the  inspector  sends  in  with  each 
violation-report  card  a  letter  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  the 
violation  and  the  circumstances.  When  an  employer  is  required  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  violations,^  the  form  which  he  must 
sign  may  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  violation-report  card,  and 
'when  a  letter  accompanies  this  report  a  carbon  copy  may  be  sent  to 

I  the  employer.  .^^^  m.n.volc.n^  V.  ^J^sv.- 

Regular  inspection  reports  must  usually  be  sent  at  stated  intervals, 
as  a  rule  daily  or  weekly,  to  the  head  office  of  the  department.  Re 
ports  of  violations  must,  as  a  rule,  be  sent  immediately  or  within 
a  short  period  even  where  routine  reports  of  inspection  are  made 
only  weekly.  In  addition,  inspectors  usually  make  weekly  or 
monthly  reports,  sometimes  both,  summarizing  all  their  work,  in- 
cluding regular  inspections,'  revisits,*  interviews  and  investigations 
of  age,^  orders  issued,"  and  reports  of  compliance  with  orders 
received.' 

The  metliods  of  filing  information  in  the  office  of  an  inspection  de- 
partment differ  widely  according  to  the  reports  required  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  organization  of  the  department.  ^Vliere  a  State  is 
divided  into  districts  and  the  department  has  a  branch  office  in 
each  district,^  reports  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  different 
districts,  or  certain  of  them,  may  be  filed  in  the  branch  offices.  List 
of  establishments  ®  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  card-catalogue  form,  often 
arranged  by  districts.  Inspection  reports,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are 
usually  filed  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  emplayers,  or 
numerically  with  an  alphabetical  cross-reference  index.  Sometimes 
for  convenience  of  reference,  all  material  relating  to  an  employer  is 
filed  together.  Violation  reports  and  orders  given  employers  are 
usually  filed  separately,  however,  until  evidence  of  compliance  has 
been  secured.^" 

Report  should  always  be  made  by  the  inspection  department  to 
the  school-attendance  department  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  air,, 
children  whose  discharge  is  ordered  because  they  are  illegally  em- 
ployed.^^     These  children  should,  of  course,  be  told  that  they  must 


2  See  p.  220. 

»See  pp.  211-215. 

*  See  pp.  216,  219,  220-221. 

ssee  pp.  216-217,  219. 

»See  p.  220. 

'  See  pp.  220-221. 

8  See  p.  206. 

»  See  pp.  209-210. 

•0  See  pp.  220-221. 

"  See  p.  189. 
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return  to  school/^  but  many  of  them  will  not  do  so  unless  they  are 
followed  up  by  an  attendance  officer.  These  repoits  should,  of 
course,  be  made  promptly,  if  possible  upon  the  day  when  the  child's 
discharge  is  ordered.  Even  though  the  children  found  violating 
the  law  may  have  been  working  only  during  vacation  or  on  Saturday 
or  after  school  hours,  they  should  be  reported  to  the  school-attend- 
ance department.  Some  of  these  children  ma}'  not  be  enrolled  in 
any  school.  Such  reports,  moreover,  should  include  children  who 
are  ordered  to  apply  for  certificates  or  who  are  told  to  find  other 
positions  where  tlte  hours  or  other  conditions  of  labor' will  make 
possible  their  legal  employment,^*  as  well  as  children  who  are  sim- 
pl\'  ordered  out  of  the  establishment  where  they  are  found  at  work- 
Where,  as  unfortunately  is  the  case  in  many  places,  such  reports 
are  not  made,  or  are  made  only  in  an  occasional  instance,  children 
may  easily  go  from  one  establishment  where  they  have  been  dis- 
]]iissed  because  illegally  employed  to  another  which  may  not  be.  in- 
spected for  months;  and  some  of  these  children,  by  shifting  their 
positions  when  discovered,  may  be  employ- ed  illegally  almost  oon- 
tinuousl)'  until  they  are  past  certificate  age.^*  Even  where  cases  of 
illegal  employment  are  reported  to  the  attendance  department,  if 
these  reports  are  not  made  promptly  one  violation,  not  only  of  the 
school  attenda:^ce  bu|;  ,of  ,|^q  j^hild^Jabor  l^w,,as  JikelyntQ,,follo"v?  -An- 
other.       ^_.-,,.,  ,,..,,.,, J    J.    ^,,    ^f.Jf.,,.    ...I  I    Tf,,^     »ii:v/    r»1    T>    \h-/(yuifjP-    ^rft 

Furthei-more,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  children  for  whom 
inspectors  find  certificates  on  file  in  an  establishment  but  who  are 
not  actually  employed  there  ^^  should  be  reported  to  the  school  at- 
tendance department  in  order  that,  if  unemployed,  these  children 
may  be  returned  to  school.^®  .,,^^ 

PROSECUTIONS  AND  PENALTIES.  '   ' 

The  last  resort  in  all  methods  of  enforcing  a  child  labor  law  is 
the  bringing  of  prosecutions  and  the  impositions  of  penalties.^^ 
If  a  child  labor  law  is  to  be  thoroughly  enforced  it  is  essential  that 
aU  cases  of  deliberate  violation  or  of  repeated  failure  to  obey  the 
law  should  be  prosecuted  and  that  penalties  should  be  imposed 
sufficient  to  serve  not  only  as  a  punishment  to  the  individual  viola- 
:or  but  also  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Although  a  child's  parents  are  held  responsible  for  violations  of 
the  school-attendance  law,^^  and  although  in  a  few  States  they  are 
tlso  liable  to  a  penalty'  for  permitting  his  illegal  employment,  the 


"See  p.  219. 

"  See  pp.  217,  218.  219. 

'♦See  p.  206. 

'6  See  pp.  213-214. 

>8  Sep  pp.  IP.'i-igs. 

"  See  pp.  6,  202. 

^»See  p.  182. 
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Fn 

employer  is  held  primarily  responsible  for  violation  of  the  chil  tie 
labor  law.     Whatever  court  action  the  inspection  department  d' 
cides  to  institute  is  usually,  therefore,  brought  against  the  employe 

Prosecution  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  is  usually  di 
cided  upon  by  the  chief  of  the  inspection  department  or  by  t\  { 
commission  or  board  under  which  that  department  operates.^"  I 
some  States,  however,  such  a  prosecution  may  be  brought  not  only  b 
the  head  of  the  department  but  by  any  inspector,  attendance  office 
or  police  officer,  and  in  others  "  any  person  ''  is  specifically  given  th 
power.  Even  where  an  official  prosecution  must  be  instituted  b 
the  head  of  the  department  or  by  the  board  the  approval  of  th 
inspector,  who  must  be  relied  upon  at  least  for  assistance  in  th 
preparation  of  evidence,^"  is  often  required.  Furthermore,  in  orde 
to  insure  success  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  approval  c 
the  attorney  general  or  the  attorney  for  the  department  may  b 
required.  Where  the  inspection  department  has  a  special  attorney 
his  approval,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inspector,  should  be  securec 
and  he  should  be  given  primary  responsibility  for  the  successfi 
conduct  of  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  department  (the  State 
attorney  would  have  the  right  of  dismissal  in  many  States  unles 
the  special  counsel  for  the  department  handled  the  case),  but  n 
such  department  should  be  hampered  by  an  obligation  to  secur 
the  approval  or  to  wait  for  the  action  of  a  prosecuting  attorne 
whose  time  is  largely  occupied  by  other  matters. 

The  law  contemplates  in  general  that  prosecution  shall  be  brough 
for  all  violations;  but  evidence  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  convic 
tion  can  not  always  be  secured,  and  it  is  usually  considered  tha 
prosecutions  should  not  be  attempted  which  do  not  have  a  goo( 
chance  of  bemg  successful.  Furthermore,  in  many  States  it  i 
considered  that  best  results  can  be  secured  by  prosecuting  onb 
for  flagrant  or  repeated  violations  and  merely  warning  employer 
who  have  unintentionally  violated  the  law  for  the  first  time.^^  Ii 
order  to  prevent  abuses  under  this  system,  in  at  least  one  State  al 
employers  in  whose  establishments  violations  have  been  discoverec 
are  summoned  before  the  commission  which  heads  the  inspectioi 
department  in  order  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  prose  j^ 
cuted.^^  In  certain  States,  moreover,  where  the  inspection  depart 
ment  has  control  over  the  issuance  of  certificates,  good  results  hav« 
been  secured  by  refusing  to  issue  employment  certificates  to  em 
ployers  guilty  of  serious  violations  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  re 
voking  all  certificates  previously  issued  to  such  employers 
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'•See  p.  202. 

»>  See  pp.  215-216.   218-221. 

"  See  also  p.  221. 

«See  also  p.  220. 

"See  pp.  30-31,  41^2. 
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Unfortunately  many  inspection  departments  fail  to  bring  a  suf- 
cient    number    of    prosecutions    for    violations    or    to    take   other 
lethods  calculated  to  inspire  respect  for  the  law.    In  some  States, 
)r  example,  though   an  employer  is   usually   prosecuted   for   em- 
oying  a  child  under  the  minimum  age,  ths  discovery  of  a  child 
:  certificate  age  working  without  a  certificate  rarely  brings  any- 
ing  more  than  a  warning.     Moreover,  though   the  law   usually 
ovides  a  penalty  for  failure  to  return  certificates  within  the  time 
iiit,  employers  are  rarely,  if  ever,  prosecuted  either  for  failure 
return  certificates  or  for  failure  to  notify  the  issuing  office  of 
e  commencement  or  termination  of  employment.^* 
A  violation  of  a  child  labor  law  is  usually  a  criminal  offense 
id  a  prosecution  in  such  a  case  a  criminal  action.     This  means 
it  only  that  a  jury  trial  is  possible  but  also  that  the  employer 
n  not  be  required  to  testify  against  hims?lf  or  to  produce  his 
3ords,  and  that  if  the  department  loses  its  case  in  a  lower  court 
can  not  appeal.     If  the  case  is  tried  by  a  jury  the  sympathy  of 
e  jurymen  with  the  purposes  of  the  law  may  counteract  this  ad- 
jutage of  the  prosecution,  but  in  most  cases  trial  by  jury  is  waived 
d  the  judge  renders  the  decision.    For  this  reason  it  is  important 
it  judges  understand  the  purpose  of  each  provision  of  the  law. 
some  States  failure  to  prosecute  except  in  flagrant  cases  is  due 
difficulty  in  securing  convictions,  and  in  certain  States  it  is  said 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  prosecutions  except  before  cer- 
n  magistrates  who  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  cooperate 
th   the    inspection   department   in   securing   enforcement   of   the 
e.     This  indifference  on  the  part  of  judges  must,  of  course,  be 
rcome   before   a   child   labor   law   can   be   adequately   enforced, 
rthermore,  the  provision  found  in  the  law  of  at  least  one  State 
ier    which    prosecution    for    violation    of    the    child    labor    law 
y  be  made  civil  action  has  led  to  a  considerably  increased  pro- 
'tion  of  convictions.^^     In  that  State  practically  all  actions  are 
'■]  il  and  consequently  the  inspection   department  can  require  the 
oloyer  to  produce  his  records  and  has  the  right  of  appeal  from 
decision  of  any   judge  whose   verdict   seems  to  show   lack  of 
lerstanding  of  the  law  or  sympathy  with  its  purposes. 
Vhen  a  civil  suit  is  brought,  imprisonment,  of  course,  can  not  be 
)osed  as  a  penalty;  but  even  in  criminal  cases,  as  a  rule,  a  fine  is  the 
;  punishment  imposed  in  practice  for  violation  of  a  child  labor 
Though  the  penalties  sometimes  vary  with  the  offense,  in  most 
tes  the  penalties  to  which  employers  are  liable  range  between  a 
limum  fine  of  $10  and  a  maximum  of  $500,  with  an  alternative 


See  pp.   158-161. 

See   Administration    of  Child    Labor    Laws :   Part    4,    Einploympnt-Certificate    System, 

onsin,  pp.  98-100.     Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  85,  Washington,  1921. 
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of  imprisonment  for  a  maximum  of  from  10  days  to  6  mbtims  for 
each  offense.  Often  both  fine  and  imprisonment  can  be  imposed. 
More  severe  penalties  are' 'frequently  provided  for  latet  offenses  than 
for  first  offenses.  Usiually,  too,  the  illejial  employment  of  each  child, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  when  the  employer  has  been  notified  of  the 
violation,  each  day's  illegal  employment  of  each  child,  constitutes  a 
separate  offense.  The  fine  actually  imposed  in  many  cases,  however 
is  insufficient  to  prove  effective  either  as  a  deteiTent  to  future  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  employer  fined  or  as  an  example  to  other 
employers. 

Workmen's  compensation  and  insurance  laws,  by  providing  special 
penalties  in  case  a  child  is  injured  while  illegally  employed,^*^  arc 
of  assistance  in  a  number  of  States  in  securing  compliance  with  the 
child  labor  laws."  Where  an  injury  to  a  child  who  is  illegally  em- 
ployed does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  or  where  s.uch  a  child  can  not  be  insured  against  injury 
the  employer  is  not  only  liable  to  a  suit  for  heavy  damages  with  all 
defenses  removed  but  in  such  a  suit  must  encounter  special  difficulties 
because  the  sympathy  of  the  jury  is  likely  to  be  with  the  child.  In- 
jured children  and  their  parents  are  often,  how-ever,  ignorant  of 
their  rights  and  are  not  only  financially  unable  to  start  a  law  suit 
but  are  in  immediate  need  of  the  small  amount  of  cash  which  may  be 
offered  in  settlement  of  their  claims.  For  this  reason  the  most  effec- 
tive provision  in  a  compensation  law  for  preventing  the  illegal 
employment  of  chilren  is  probably  the  treble-compensation  clause 
found  in  the  law  of  one  State.-^  Under  this  clause  the  initiative  in 
determining  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  and  the  rights  of  the 
child  is  taken  by  a  public  agency  instead  of  resting  upon  the  child 
or  his  parents,  and  as  a  result  few  children  fail  to  apply  for  and  re 
ceive  the  compensation  provided  for  by  law ;  the  amount  received  by 
each  child  probably  averages  about  the  same  as  would  be  received, 
after  payment  of  court  costs  and  attorney's  fees,  if  a  damage  suit 
had  been  instituted ;  and  no  employer  can  escape,  either  through  in 
su ranee  or  through  the  legal  technicalities  incident  to  a  common-law 
suit  for  damages,  from  the  financial  penalty  provided  by  law.  The 
fact  that  this  penalty  is  not  as  severe  as  a  jury  might  impose  in  a 
damage  suit  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
imposed  in  practically  all  cases.  This  penalty,  indeed,  though  it  is 
said  to  rouse  less  resentment  than  a  fine — for  which  it  is  not,  however 
in  any  sense  a  substitute — is  a  severe  punishment  and  serves  to  in 
spire  all  employers  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  violating  the  child 
labor  law. 


M  See  p.  53. 
«  See  p.  142. 

**  See  Administi-ation   of  Child   Labor   Laws  ;   Part  4.      Employment-Certificate  System, 
Wisconsin.     Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  85,  pp.  1&-19,  127-128.     Washington,  1921 
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aly  provisions  of  law  relating  to  certificates  for  re^ilar  employment  are  included. 


PROVISIONS  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  METHODS  OP  CERTIFICATE  ISSUANCE. 

(January  1,  1924.) 

idards  with  which  child  must  comply  before  receiving  an  employment  certificate  which  may  indu-ectly  affect  the  method  of  issuance,  such  as  those  relating  to  evidence  of  ace   educfltinnfti  ran  , 
not  included.    No  reference  is  made  to  requirements  for  permits  for  work  in  street  trades  and  in  theatrical  performances.]  '        ^"""»^  reqmrements,  etc.,  i 


CALIFORNIA.. 


CONNECTICUT.. 


A.  15-16 

B.  Permit  to  work  (for  work 

during  school  hours), 
supplemented  by  "per- 
mit to  employ." 


A.  14-16 

B.  General  employment  cor- 


A. -14-16 

B.  Employment  certificate. 


Certificate-issuing  authority. 


'  Superintendent  or  principal  of 
schools''  in  cities  or  towns,  or  liis 
deputy,  or  where  there  is  no  such 
olncial,  county  superintendent  of 
education  or  his  deputy. 


City,  county,  or  town  superintendent 
of  schools*,  or  his  deputy,  or  where 
there  is  no  superintendent,  a  person 
authorized  by  school  board. 


State  commissioner  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics, or  some  one  authorized  by 
him,  or  local  superintendent  or 
principal  of  the  public  schools  or  his 
deputy  (in  practice,  commissioner 
of  labor  and  statistics).'^ 


(1)  Local  superintendent  of  schools  or 

his  deputy,  or,  where  there  is  no 
superintendent,  person  author- 
ized by  school  board,  or 

(2)  Superintendent  or  principal  of  a 

parochial  school. 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education 
or  a^ent  of  that  board,  or  school  su- 
pervisor, school  superintendent,  su- 
pervising principal,  or  acting  school 
visitor  designated  by  said  board. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  superintenoent  of  schools 
in  special  scnool  districts,  or  persons 
designated  by  such  superintendents. 


County  siiperintendent  of  schools  or 
his  deputy,  or,  where  there  is  no  su- 
perintendent, person  authorized  by 
school  board. 


Provisions  for  State  supervision  of  issuance  (see 
also  Column  III). 

A.  Forms.i 

B.  Reports  5  by  issuing  oflScer  to  higher  au- 

thority, etc. 

C.  Revocation  of  eertificates.3 

IV 


A.  All  forms  drafted  and  furnished   by    State 

child-welfare  department. 

B.  Duplicate  certificates  and  reports  of  Issuance 

sent  monthly  to  State  child-welfare  depart- 
ment. 

C.  State  child-welfare  department  may  revoke 

certificate  if  improperly  or  illegally  issued. 

A.  None  specified.    Law  states  certain  details 

which  certificate  must  contain. 

B.  Monthly  reports  to  State  superintendent  of 

public  instruction,  on  blanks  furnished  by 
him. 

A.  Under  construction  of  law  by  State  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  statistics,  who  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  satis- 
factory evidence  of  age,  all  forms  for  use  in 
issuance  are  formulated  and  furnished  by 
said  labor  commission.^ 

C.  State  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics 

may  revoke  certificate  if  illegally  issued. 

A.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

to  provide  blanks  for  permits  and  for  cer- 
tificates of  age  and  health. 

B.  Biennial  reports  to  State  bureau  of  labor 

statistics  and  to  State  board  of  education. 

C.  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  or  State  super- 

intendent of  public  instruction  may  revoKe 
permit  if  illegally  issued  or  if  legal  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist. 

A,  Form  given  in  law. 

B.  Duplicate  certificates  sent  to  State  factory 

inspector. 


A.  All  forms  prescribed  and  furnished  by  State 

board  of  education. 

B.  and  C.  State  board  of  education  has  entire 

control  of  issuance. 


A.  State  labor  commission  must  formulate  and 

have  printed  all  forms;  such  forms  must  be 
furnisned  to  issuing  oflBcers  on  application. 

B.  Reports   monthly   from    Wilmington    and 

quarterly  from  other  issuing  officers   to 
State  labor  department. 

[  details  which 


A.  Form  for  certificate  furnished  bv  State  com- 

missioner of  commerce  and  labor. 

B.  State  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor 

must  receive  duplicate  copies  of  certificates 
within  4  days  from  is.suance. 

C.  State  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor 

may  revoke  certificate  if  improperly  issued. 


Provisions  for  supervision  of  child. 

A.  Promise  of  employment. 

B.  Certificate   returned    to   issuing   officer    at 

termination  of  employment. 

C.  Other  (specify). 


A.  Work  child  intends  to  do  "shall  be  stated" 

on  certificate,  and  reports  (see  Column  IV) 
must  show  employer  and  occupation. 

B.  Returned  "forthwith," 


A.  Law  does  not  specify;  in  practice,  promise 

of  employment  is  required  by  State  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  statistics.  (See  Col- 
umn III.) 

B.  Employer  keeps  certificate  on  file,  and  by  re- 

quirement of  State  commissioner  of  labor 
andstatisIicstseoColumnIII),cliild  must  se- 
cure new  certificate  for  each  new  employer. 


A.  Not  required 

B.  Returned  to  child,  but,  if  not  claimed  within 

30  days,  to  Issuing  officer. 


A.  Required 

B.  Employer  must  notify  State  board  of  edu- 

cation   "promptly"    of    termination    of 
child's  employment. 

C.  Notices  of  commencement  of  employment 

sent  by  employer  to  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 


A .  Required 

B.  Returned  within  21  hours  if  return  demanded 

by  child;  otherwise  within  3  days. 


A.  Not  specified.    (But  issuing  officer  may  re- 

quire physician's  certificate  showing  child 
to  be  physically  fit  for  "intended"  work.) 

B.  Returned  to  child  or  parent. 


A.  Not  required 

B.  No  provision  (apparently  certificate  belongs 

to  child). 


State  child-welfare  department:   at- 
tendance officers:  probation  officers. 


Factory  inspectors  (but  there  is  no 
legal  provision  for  inspectors);  at- 
tendance officers. 


State  commissioner  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics: factory  inspectors;  mine  in- 
spectors; probation  officers;  agents 
of  humane  society;  truant  officers. 


State  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  at- 
tendance officers;  probation  offi- 
cers; officers  of  Stale  board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Factory  inspectors;  State  industrial 
commission.  (Attendance  officers 
may  inspect  estabhshmeuts  to  en- 
force compulsory  school  attendance 
law.) 


State  child-labor  inspector. . 


State  labor  inspector;  judicial  officers; 
police  officers.  (Attendance  officers 
may  inspect  estabhshments  to  en- 
force compulsory  attendance  law.) 


other  certificates  and  permits.^ 


Vacation-employment  certificate  (14- 
16);  special  employment  certificate 
(boy  over  12;  specified  work  outside 
school  hours). 


Special  permit  for  bov  10-14  for  work 
not  harmful  outside  school  hours; 
school-exemption  permit  (under  16), 


Graduate  "poverty  permit  *  (14-16); 
vacation  permit  (12-16);  outside 
school  hours  permit  (14-16);  school- 
enrollment  certificate  and  permit  to 
work  (where  continuation  schools 
areestabUshed). 


Vacation  permit  (12-16);  permit  for 
employment  of  child  under  14  in 
fruit  orchard,  garden,  field,  or  farm 
by  some  person  other  than  his  own 
parent. 


ARKANSAS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Provisional    employment   certificate     DELAWARE, 
(boy    12-16,    girl  '14-16);    "poverty  j 
permit "  (no  age  specified).  i 


None I  FLORIDA. 


*  Poverty  certificate"  (12-14^) GEORGIA, 


No  system  of  employment-certificate  is.<!uance.    Employer  must  keep  age  record  of  children  between  Hand  Ifa. 


, .  ^  ^^y  State  authority  entirely  controlling  issuance  could,  of  course,  incidentally  prescribe  forms.  Officials  with  general  enforcing  powers  some- 
umesprescnbe  and  furnish  forms,  witliout  specific  provision  of  law.  Law  is  not  always  clear  as  to  whether  use  of  forms  pre-cribed  and  furnished  by 
Mate  department  is  obbgatory  upon  all  issuing  officers.  f  j 

incIuSS'h^^  ^^^^  °^^^°  required  by  State  officials  with  general  enforcing  powers  even  though  not  required  by  law.     Only  those  specified  in  law  are 

«T»fJJ.P^^"^^  °^^  specific  provisions  allowing  State  officials  to  revoke  certificates;  issuing  officials  usually  have  power  of  revocation.  See  also 
emortang  authorities,  Column  VI.  smce  general  powers  of  enforcement  are  sometimes  held  to  include  power  of  revocation. 

«f  ti,«  °  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  extent  of  power  or  duty  of  these  officials.  See  also  Column  III  for  issuing  officers,  who  la  the  broadest  sense 
01  the  word  are  also  enforcmg  authorities. 

.^.R4nOo_94       (Ta  follow  T>    9917  ■)     t 


^  Omitting  (1 )  special  forms  of  certificates  issued  extra  legaUv;  (2)  certificates  of  age  for  children  over  regular  work-permit  age:  (3)  permits  for 
work  in  street  trades  and  theatrical  performanco-s  (4)  certificate^  required  to  enforce  night-work  provisions;  (.i)  special  provisions  for  certincates  lor 
mentaU/  retarded  chUdren,  since  the  exemption  of  such  chUdren  is  often  included  in  exemptions  to  the  educational  requirements,  without  provision 
for  ^^^^^^^j^^^l-^^lf^^^  ^  gj^jQ  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics,  who  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  satisfactory  evidence  of  age, 
is  that  employment  certificates  are  to  be  i^ued  by  the  said  commissioner,  proof  of  aije  being  forwarded  to  him  by  V'^f  J^?/^":!iTSi-  ^t.ndinp 
^  Law  specifies  that  State  suoorinteadBnt  of  public  instruction  must  provide  blanks  for  recordmg  evidence  of  age  and  educational  stanaing. 


PROVISIONS  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  METHODS  OF  CERTIFICATE  ISSUANCE— Continueii. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Certificate- issuing  authority. 


A.  l.T-16 

B.  Work   permit    (for   work 

during  school  hours). 


Loc-al  superintendent  of  schools  oi"  his 
deputy,  or  where  there  is  no  supeiin- 
lendent,  person  authorized  by 
school  board  or  other  local  school 
authority;  or  in  counties  of  first  or 
second  "  class,  during  vacation, 
foimty  superintendent  of  schools. 

Superintendent  of  schools  of  city  or 
incorporated  town,  or  his  deputy,  or 
county  superintendent  of  schools  or 
his  deputy;  but  no  school  superin- 
tendent shall  designate  an  issuing 
officer  without  approval  of  State  at- 
tendance officer.  During  vacancy 
in  superintendencv  of  schools,  presi- 
dent of  board  of  scnool  trustees  or  of 
board  of  school  commissioners  shall 
be  issuing  officer. 

Local  superintendent  of  schools  or  his 
deputy,  or  where  there  is  no  superin- 
tendent, person  authorized  by 
school  board. 

Superintendent  of  schools  or  his  dep- 
uty, or  judge  of  juvenile  court. 


Local  superintendent  of  schools  or  his 
deputy,  or  where  there  is  none, 
county  superintendent  of  .ichuols  or 
his  deputy. 


State  factory  inspector,  or  New  Orleans 
factory  inspector,  or,  if  specified  evi- 
dence of  age  is  not  available,  judge 
of  a  juvenile  or  district  court  before 
whom  parent  makes  affidavit  of 
child's  age. 


In  Baltimore  city.  State  commissioner 
of  labor  and  statistics;  in  counties 
either  said  commissioner  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  his  deputy.'' 


Superintendent  of  schools  or  his  depu- 
ty, or  where  there  is  no  superintend- 
ent, person  authorized  by  school 
committee. 


Provisions  for  Stato  supervision  of  issuance  ( 
also  Column  Hit. 

A.  Forms.' 

B.  Reports  i'  l>y  issuing  officer  to  higher 

tnorlty,etc. 

C.  Revocation  of  certificates.^ 

IV 


A.  Form  given  in  law 

B.  Duplicate  certificates  sent  to  State  depart- 

ment of  labor. 


A.  All  forms  prepared  by  State  industrial  board 

(with  cooperation  of  State  board  of  attend- 
ance) and  furnished  to  issuing  officers.^ 

B.  Duplicates  of  certificates  must  be  forwarded 

to  State  industrial  board  within  5  days 
after  issuance.    (See  also  Column  VL) 

C.  State  board  of  attendance  or  State  industrial 

board  may  revoke  certificate  if  improperly 
issued  or  if  minor  is  illegally  employed. 


A.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

shall  formulate  and  furnish  all  forms. 

B.  Duplicate  certificates  sent  monthly  to  State 

commissioner  of  labor. 

A.  Permits  must  be  issued  on  blanks  furnished 

by  State  department  of  labor  and  industry 
(imder  court  of  industrial  relations). 

B.  Duplicate  copy  of  permit,  with  statement  of 

evidence  offered,  must  be  sent  "forthwith ' ' 
to  State  department  of  labor  and  industry 
(under  court  of  industrial  relations). 

C.  State  department  of  labor  and  industry  (un- 

der court  of  Industrial  relations)  may  re- 
voke permit  if  improperly  or  illegally  issued 
or  if  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  child  can 
best  be  served  by  revocation. 

A.  All  foims  shall  be  drafted  by  State  superin- 

tendent of  public  instruction  and  fur- 
nished to  issuing  officers. 

B.  Monthly   report   to  State  commissioner  of 

labor. 

C.  State  commissioner   of  labor   may   revoke 

certificate. 

A.  Blank  certificates  (inform  prescribed  bylaw) 

to  be  furnished  by  State  factory  inspector 
on  request  to  is.^umg  officers. 

B.  Duplicates  of  certificates  must  be  forwarded 

to  State  factory  inspector  for  review. 

C.  State  factory  inspector  may  cancel  certificate 

fraudulently  ootained. 

A.  .Ml  forms  must  be  formulated  by  State  com- 

missioner of  lalior  (subject  to  approval  by 
attorney  gpnoral)  nnd  furnished  to  issuing 
officer. 

B.  Duplicate  permits,  accompanied  by  original 

papers  on  which  iiermit  was  issued,  must 
be  forwarded  to  department  of  labor  and 
industry  within  24  hours. 

C.  Commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  may 

order  issuing  officer  to  cancel  permit  if 
improperly  issued. 

A.  All  forms  must  ])e  formulated  and  supplied 

by  Slate  commissioner  of  labor  and  statis- 
tics (according  to  law  preliminary  papers 
stating  necessary  facts  need  not  be  rejected 
because  on  other  forms). 

B.  Duplicate  copies  of  certificates   issued  in 

coimties  and  records  or  refusals  must  be 
sent  to  State  commissioner  of  labor  and 
statistics. 

A.  All  forms  must  be  prepared  by  State  de- 

partment of  labor  and  industries  (after 
conference  with  State  department  of  edu- 
cation and  approval  by  attorney  general) 
and  furnished  to  issuing  officers. 

B.  Such  records  and  statistics  as  may  be  pre- 

scribed by  State  department  of  education 
shall  be  kept  in  issuing  office  and  open  to 
inspection  of  that  department. 


Provisions  for  suporvision  ofchild. 

A.  Promise  of  employment. 

B.  Certificate   returned    to  issuing   officer   at 

termination  of  employment. 

C.  Other  (specify). 


A.  Required 

B.  Returned  to  issuing  officer  immediately  if 

child  so  demands,  otherwise  within  3  days. 

C.  Issuing  officer  must  send  certificate  to  em- 

ployer by  mail;   employer  must  acknowl- 
edge receipt  within  3  days. 


A.  Required 

B.  Employer  must  notify  issuing  officer  im- 

mediately of  termination  of  child's  employ- 
ment using  blank  form  attached  to  certifi- 
cate, 
r.  Certificate  must  be  mailed  to  employer  by  i      board  of  attendance,  which  are  not 
issuing  officer.  inconsistent  \vith  the  law  and  which 

will  promote  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency in  administration. 


Authorities  having  power  or  duty  to 


shall  be  issued  under  such  rules  and 
regulatioris  as  shall  be  adopted  by 
State  industrial  board  and   State 


A.  Required 

B.  Returned  within  2  days. 

C.  Permit  '"forwarded"  to  employer  by  is,suing 

officer. 

A.  Required 

B.  Returned  within  2  days. 


A.  Not  required-    (But  issuing  officer  may  re- 

quire physician's  certificate  showing  child 
to  be  physically  fit  for  "intended"  work.) 

B.  Certificate  is  to  be  returned  to  child,  but,  if 

not  claimed  by  him  within  30  days,  to 
State  factory  inspector. 


A .  Not  specified  in  law,  but  forms  furnished  by 

State  commissioner  of  labor  (see  Column 
IV)  include  one  for  promise  of  employ- 
ment. (Also  issuing  officer  may  require 
physician's  certificate  showing  child  to  be 
physically  fit  for  "  intended  "  work.) 

B.  Permit  must  be  returned  to  child,  but  em- 

ployer must  immediately  notify  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industry. 

C.  Employer  must  mail  "beginning  notice''  to 

commissioner  of  labor  and  industry. 


A .  Required 

B.  Returned  to  issuing  officer  within  24  hours 

if  return  is  demanded  by  child,  otherwise 
within  l^  days:  issuing  officers  shall  notify 
commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  of 
return. 

C.  Certificate  is  good  only  for  occupation  named 

therein. 


A.  Required;  must  set  forth  character  of  specific 
■  employment. 

B.  Returned  within  2  days  to  office  of  local 

superintendent  of  schools  or  school  com- 
mittee. 


State  commissioner  of  laljor;  factory 
inspectors;  mayors  and  specified 
police  or  judicial  officers. 


State  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
try (under  court  of  industrial  rela- 
tions). 


State  commissioner  of  labor  and  fac- 
tory inspectors;  truant  officers. 


State  commissioner  of  labor;  parish, 
city,  or  town  factory  inspectors. 
(Attendance  officers  may  inspect  es- 
tablishments to  enforce  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. ) 


Department  of  labor  and  industries; 
attendance  officers.  (See  also  Col- 
umn IV,  B.] 


Other  certificates  and  permits.'' 


Vacation  permit  (14-16) I  KANSAS. 


Vacation  permit  (14-16) . 


Vacation  certificate  (14-16) . 


Special  home  permit  (14-16);  special 
certificate  for  farm  work  and  private 
domestic  service  ( 14-16);  special  cer- 
tificate for  children  in  cooperative 
courses  (14  and  over):  limited  vaca- 
tion certificate  permitting  employ- 
ment on  davs  wnen  schools  are  not 
in  session  (14-16);  educational  cer- 
tificate to  literates  (16-21);  educa- 
tional certificate  to  illiterates  ( 16-21 ), 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISIANA. 


MARYLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


8  In  practice  certificates  in  counties  are  issued  by  physicians  appointed  by  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  give  physical  examinations.    Cooperation  between  county  superintendents  and  State  commii 
appointments  than  law  would  indicate. 
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ssloner  In  regard  to  these  appointments  gives  the  latter  in  (act  more  control  over 
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MINNESOTA. 


MISSISSIPPI.. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


.EW  JERSEY.. 


A.  15-17  (required  16-17  only 

where  continuation 
schools  are  established). 

B.  Work    permit    (for    work 

during  school  hours). 


ent  (vrtilicalt? 


Certificate- issuing  authority. 


Superintendent  of  schools  of  school 
district  or  county  commissioner  of 
schools  or  his  deputy. 


Provisions  for  State  supervision  of  i; 
also  Column  III). 

A.  Forms.! 

B.  Reports  2  by  issuing  officer  to  higher 

thority,etc. 

C.  Revocation  of  certificates.' 

IV 


A.  No    provisions;    law  gives  certaiu   details 
which  certificate  must  contain. 


A.  No  provision;  l:nv  sives  certain  details  which 

certificate  must  contain. 

B.  Monthly  reiiorl  io  industrial  commission. 


Provisions  for  supervision  of  child. 
A.  Promise  of  employment. 
R .  Certificate   retiirnod   to   issuing   officer 

termination  ofemployment. 
C.  Other  (specify). 


A.  Not  specifically  required  by  law,  but  certifi- 
cate is  good  for  only  one  employer:  also, 
issuing  officer  may  require  physician's 
certificate  showing  child  to  be  physically 


A.  Law  does  not  specincally  make  re  inirement, 

but  reports  to  State  industrial  commission 
must  specify  name  of  employer  and  nature 
of  occupation.    (See  also  B,  below.) 

B.  Returned  toissuing  officer  (no  datespeeified). 


Authorities  having  power  or  duty  to 


Other  certificate  and  permits.'' 


V^acation   permit  (14-17,   permit   re-     MICHIGAN. 
quired  16-17  only  where  continua-  I 
tion  schools  are  established).  , 


No  certificate  system.    For  employment  of  boy  12-16,  girl  14-16,  employer  must  obtain  affidavit  of  child's  age  from  parent  or  guardian. 


A.  14-16  while  school  is  in  ses- 

sion; under  U  at  other 
times. 

B.  Permit     certificate     good 

only  for  3  mouths.^ 


A.  14-16  (Age  extended  to  IS 

where    continuation 
schools  are  established.) 

B.  Age  and  schooling  certifi- 

cate. 


A.  14-lS 

B.  Permit  for  exemption  from 

school  attendance. 
A.  Boy  under  14,  girl  under  ir.. 


Superintendent  or  principal  of  public 
school  of  district  or  some  person  ap- 
pointed by  order  of  board  of  direc- 
tors, board  of  education,  or  body 
having  supervision  of  public  schools. 


City  superintendent  of  schools  or 
"principal  of  schools"  or  his  deputy, 
or,  where  there  is  no  such  superin- 
tendent or  principal,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Superintendent  of  schools  or  his  dep- 
uty, or,  where  there  is  no  superin- 
tendent, person  authorized  In' 
school-district  officers. 


"  district  court. 


Superintendent  of  schools,  or,  in  his 
absence,  person  appointed  by  school 
board;  in  Manchester,  person  named 
by  superintendent  with  as.senl  of 
school  board.  (Superiutendentsare 
employees  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  under  its  control.  See  also 
Column  VI.) 


Supervisor  of  school-exemption  certi- 
ficates (any  superintendent  of 
schools,  supervising  principal,  "or 
principal  or  teacher  of  any  school 
district"  designated  for  purpose  l)y 
district  board  of  education). 


A.  Form  for  permit  prepared  by  State  super- 

intendent of  public  schools. 

B.  Report  giving  name,  age,  and  occupation  of 

each  child  to  whom  a  permit  has  been 
issued,  together  with  date  of  issuance,  must 
be  sent  quarterly  to  State  industrial 
inspector. 

C.  State  industrial  inspector  may  cancel  permit 

certificate  "  for  cause." 

A.  Certificate  shall  liR  formulated  by  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  and  fur- 
nished by  clerk  of  board  of  trustees. 


A.  Form  of  certificate  and  .'school  record  pre- 

scribed bylaw. 

B.  Duplicate  coi)ies  of  certificates  must  be  fur- 

nished to  State  department  of  labor. 


No  provision.. 
No  provision.. 


A.  All  forms  must  be  prescribed  and  furnished 

by  State  board  of  education. 

B.  Method  of  kreping  records  prescribed  by 

State  board  of  education,  which  enforces 
certificate  law. 

C.  Not  specified,  but  State  board  of  education 

has  control  over " 


A.  State  commissioner  of  education  shall  pre- 

pare and  furnish  aU  forms. 

B.  Original  papers  upon  which  certificate  was 

granted  must  be  sent  immediately  to  State 
commissioner  of  labor. 

C.  Certificate  may  be  revoked  by  State  com- 

missioner ofeducation,  who  is  notified  hj 
State  commissioner  of  labor  when  certifi- 
cate is  foui\d  to  have  been  improperly 


B,  Law  does  not  specify.    (See  C,  below.: 

C.  Certificate  must   be  renewed   every 

months. 


A.  Law  does  not  specify,  but  see  B,  below 

B.  Employer  must  return  certificate  "prompt- 

ly" to  issuing  officer. 


A.  Not  specified  In  law.    (But  issuing  officer 

may  require  physician's  certificate  show- 
ing child  to  be  physically  fit  for  "intend- 
ed" work.) 

B.  Certificate  belongs  to  child.    Upon  termina- 

tion of  employment,  certificate  must  be 
returned  "forthwith"  to  local  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  who  shall  turn  it  over  to 
child  on  demand. 


A.  Not  required.. 


A.  Required  by  State  board  of  education 

B.  Certificate  is  to  be  kept  by  employer  and 

surrendered  to  any  authorized  inspector 
on  demand. 


A.  Not  specified  in  law,  but  see  C,  below 

B.  Rf  turned  within  2  days. 

C.  l.ssuing  officer  must  give  to  child  granted  age 

and  schooling  certificate  a  blank  "employ- 
er's certificate,"  which  must  bo  filled  out 
by  employer  (to  whom  child  surrenders 
age  and  schooling  certificate  upon  secur- 
ing employment),  showing  date  of  begin- 
ning work  and  nature  of  work,  and  must 
be  returned  to  issuing  officer  within  2  days. 


State  industrial  inspector. 


School-attendance  officers 

State  labor  commissioner.  (Attend- 
ance officers  may  inspect  establish- 
ments to  enforce  compulsory  school 
attendance  law.) 

State  board  of  education  and  its  in- 
spectors; truant  officers. n>  Govern- 
jior  with  advice  and  consent  of  coun- 
cil may  compel  school  boards  to  em- 
ploy additional  truant  officers  and 
to  remove  any  truant  officers  found 
incompetent,  and  upon  their  failure 
or  neglect  to  do  so  he  may  appoint 
truant  officers  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation ,  such  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  the  district. 

State  commissioner  of  labor  Certifi- 
cates are  open  to  inspection  of 
attendance  officers,  police  officers, 
or  any  person  designated  by  law  to 
protect  children  from  cruelty  and 
neglect. 


None.. 
None. 


Vacation  certificate  (14-16). 


Age  and  working  certificate  (10-16)  for 
work  outside  school  hours,  issued  to 
child  who  desires  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting himsel  f  or  family ;  certificate 
for  child  attendingvocational  school 
and  employed  part  time. 


The  only  mention  of  employment  certificates  in  the  law  is  a  provision  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  permitting  chUdren  14-10  to  be  excused  from  attendance  toenter  employment  on  certificate  issued  by  city  or  county  school  superintendent 
upon  assurance  that  child  is  then  or  is  about  to  be  employed  in  some  gainful  trade  or  occupation.  The  State  bureau  of  child  welfare  (in  the  State  department  of  public  welfare),  under  its  general  powers,  furnishes  forms  for  certificates  and  preiimmap 
papers  to  city  or  eounty  superuitendents,  the  use  of  which  said  bureau  states  is  obligatory,  and  requires  monthly  reports  of  number  of  certificates  issued.  Forms  show  that  certificates  are  to  be  returned  to  issuuig  office.  I'overty  itermit  may  oe 
—  -•  "    -"lild     •-■ 


issued  to  child  under  14. 


MINNESOTA. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


NEBRASKA. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


*  Renewed  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  a  necessity  exists  for  continuation  of  c;hildV 
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imployment  and  that  child  is  in  good  health. 


>«  State  labor  commissioner,  "  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,"  has  general  authority  to  prosecute  violations  of  law  "regulating  the  employment  of  help.' 
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NEW   YORK- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


-^RTH   DAKOTA. 


OKLAHOMA.. 


PENNSYLVANIA... 


RHODE  ISLAND., 


A.  14-16  (after  Sept.  1,  1925, 

14-17). 

B.  Generalemploymentcerti- 


A.  16-18 

B.  Age  and  schooling  * 

cate. 


A.  14-16  (age  extended  to  18 

under  continuation- 
schooUaw).'^ 

B.  Age  and  schooling  certifi- 


A.  14-16 

B.  General  employment  cer- 

tificate. 


A.  14-16" 

B.  Age  and  employment  < 

tificate. 


Certificate-issuing  authority. 


Superintendent  of  schools  in  cities  and 
school  districts  having  population 
of  4,500  or  more,  elsewhere  district 
superintendent  of  schools.  Superin- 
tendents, under  rules  made  by  State 
commissioner  of  education,  may  de- 
putize such  pubhc-school  oflficials 
other  thanattendanceofficersas  may 
be  necessary. 


Such  persons  as  State  child-welfare 
commission  shall  prescribe  (county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare 
and  other  authorized  agents  of  com- 
mission). 


City  or  village  superintendent  of 
schools;  if  there  is  none,  clerk  of 
school  board  or  board  of  education. 
(State  board  of  administration  has 
supervision  over  administration  of 
law.) 


City,  exempted  village,  or  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  or  person 
designated  by  him;  or  if  there  is  no 
superintendent,  president  of  local 
board  of  education;  appeal  from  re- 
fusal to  grant  certificate  may  be 
taken  to  judge  of  juvenile  court, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


County  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction or  other  school  official  des- 
ignated by  him. 


In  public-school  districts  having  dis- 
trict superintendent  or  supervising 
principal,  such  superintendent  or 
supervising  principal;  in  other  dis- 
tricts, secretary  of  board  of  school 
directors;  or  any  other  school  official 
deputized  by  either  of  above. 


Certificate  must  be  issued  by  or  under 
direction  of  city  or  town  school  com- 
mittee. 


Provisions  for  State  supervision  of 
also  Column  III). 

A.  Forms. I 

B.  Reports  3  by  issuing  oflicer  to  higher  au- 

thority, etc. 

C.  Revocation  of  certificates. 3 

IV 


A.  Commissioner  of  education  is  authorized  to 

prescribe  form  and  content  of  all  "certifi- 
cates" (includes  all  subsidiary  forms)  ex- 
cept that  commissioner  of  health  must 
approveform  forrecord  of  physical  exam- 
ination and  industrial  commissioner  must 
approve  form  for  employment  certificate. 

B.  and  C.  State  commissioner  of  education  has 

general  supervision  of  enforcement.  (See 
Column  VII.) 


A.  State  child-welfare  commission  has  entire 

control  overissuance  and  prescribes  forms. 

B.  See  A, above. 

t'.  State  child-welfare  commission  may  revoke 
certificateissued  on  false  evidence  or  when- 
ever a  conditionis  found  that  will  injure  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  child.    ( See  also  A . ) 

A .  All  forms  proscribed  and  fiunished  by  State 

board  of  administration. 

B.  No  specific  provision.    (State  board  of  ad- 

ministration has  supervision  over  admin- 
istration of  law). 

C.  No  specific  provision.    (State  board  of  ad- 

ministration has  supervision  over  adminis- 
tration of  law.) 


A .  Certificate  forms  shall  be  formulated  by  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  fur- 
nished by  him  on  request.  He  shall  also 
have  power  to  prescribe  methods  of  filing 
all  records  and  papers  kept  in  i  ssuing  office . 


A.  Blank  forms  of  school  records  and  of  certifi- 
cate, in  form  "as  indicated"  in  law,  are  to 
be  supplied  to  issuing  officers  by  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction. 

B .  Duplicate  certificates  must  be  sent  by  issuing 
officer  to  commissioner  of  labor. 


A.  (certificate  form  and  subsidiary  forms,  excciU 

physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness, 
are  preparod  and  furnished  by  State  board 
of  inspectors  of  child  labor  tinder  its  gen- 
eralpowers  of  supervision. 

B.  and  C.  State  board  of  inspectors  of  child 

labor  has  entire  control  of  issuance. 

A.  All  certificates  must  be  issued  on  forms  sup- 

plied by  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

B.  and  C.  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 

struction has  general  supervisory  powers. 


A.  Certificates  must    be    uniform    throughout 

State  and  in  form  given  in  law  or  such 
"substantially  similar"  form  as  may  be 
approved  bv  secretary  of  State  board  of 
oducatioQ. 

B.  No  specific  provision. 

C.  Factory  inspector  may  order  certificates  can- 

celed if  illegally  issued. 


"  Thiscertificateisnot  specifically  required,  but,  if  obtained,  it  isprimafacieevidence  that  child  is  of  legal  age  for  employment. 
"  Under  continuation  school  law,  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  board  of  inspectors  of  child  labor,  or  deputy,  to  cliildi'en  14-18,  upon  fulfillment 
of  requirements  for  age  and  schooling  certificate;  employer  must  notify  issuing  officer  within  5  days  of  child's  employment  and  must  return  certificate 
ling  officer  within  five  days. 


Provisions  for  supervision  of  child. 

A.  Promise  of  employment. 

B.  Certificate   returned    to   Issuing    officer   at 

termination  of  employment. 

C.  Other  (specify). 


A.  Required  for  children  11-16 

B.  Minor's  identification  certificate  (or  if  he 

leaves  without  surrendering  it,  the  em- 
ployment certificate)  must  be  mailed  to 
issuing  officer"at  once." 

C.  Employer  must  report  beginning  of  minor's 

employment  to  issuing  officer  within  3 
days. 


A.  Required  by  Statechild-welfarecommission , . 

B.  No  provision  (aitparently  certificate  belongs 

to  child). 


quired 

rtificate  must  be  returned  "■  forthwithVto 
isuing  officer. 


A .  Required 

B .  Certificate,  or  notice  of  its ' '  nonuse,"  must  t 

returned  toissuing  officer  within  2  days. 


A.  Not  specified  in  law.  (But  issuing  officer 
may  require  physician*  s  certificate  showing 
child  to  be  physically  fit  for  "intended" 
work.) 
B.  Certificate  must  be  surrendered  "forthwith" 
to  child  or  his  parent  or  guardian,  but  if 
not  claimed  by  cnild  within  30  days,  sent  to 
commissioner  of  labor. 

A .  Uequircd  by  State  board  of  inspectors  of 

child  labor. 

B.  and  C.  Sec  footnote  12. 


A .  Required 

B.  Returned  to  issuing  officer  by  mail  imme- 

diately if  child  demands  return,  otherwise 
within  3  days. 

C.  Employment  certificate  is  mailed  by  issuing 

officer  to  employer,  who  must  acknowledge 
receipt  within  3  days  after  child  begins  em- 
ployment. 

A .  Required 

B.  Returned  within  5  days. 

C.  Certificate  must  be  "dehvered"  to  employer 

and  in  no  ease  to  child. 


Authorities  having  power  or  duty  to 


Industrial  commissioner;  attendance 
officers;  local  superintendent s  o  1 
schools.  Statecommissioner  of  edu- 
cation shall  superviso  enforcement 
and  he  may  withliold  one-half  of  all 
public-school  moneys  from  any  city 
ordistrict  which  in  his  judgment  wil- 
fully omits  and  refuses  to  enforce 
provisions  of  this  article,  after  due 
notice,  as  long  as  such  omission  and 
refusal  shall  continue. 


Stateehild-welfare  commission  andits 


State  board  of  administration  must 
exercise  supervision  over  adminis- 
tration of  law;  must  also  enforcelaw. 
The  following  officials  may  demand 
from  employers  proof  of  age  of  chil- 
dren apparently  under  16  whose  cer- 
tificatesarenot  on  fileas required  by 
law:  Peace  officers;  specified  local 
school  officials;  agents  of  board  ofad- 
ministration;  agents  of  county  board 
of  child  welfare,  ifany. 

Industrial  commissioner;  attendance 
officers.  Certificate  is  subject  to  in- 
spection by  attendance  officers,  pro- 
bation officers,  school  superintend- 
ents.renresentatives  of  district  board 
of  health,  or  State  department  of 
health,  or  employees  or  mspectors  of 
board  of  State  charities. 


State  board  of  inspectorsof  child  labor. 
Commissioner  oilabor  shall  "cause 
to  be  enforced  all  the  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children.*'  Cit- 
tificateis  open  to  inspection  of  local 
school  authorities  and  police  officers. 


State  commissioner  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry; State  .superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction;  attendance  officers; 
police  officers. 


Factory  inspectors;  truant  officers . . . 


i>ther  certificates  and  permits.'^ 


fJeneral  employment  certificate  for 
agricultural  work  ( 14-16;  after  Sept. 
1, 192.5, 14-17);  vacation  employment 
certificate  (14-16). 


Special  certificate  for  boy  12-14  for  em- 
ployment outside  school  hours  and 
during  vacation.  (Ruling  of  State 
child-welfare  commission.) 


"  Limited*'  certificate  issued  to  child 
whose  complete  physical  ability  can 
not  he  vouched  for  (16-18);  vacation 
certificate  for  work  during  summer 
school  vacation  (14-18);  "special" 
certificate  for  work  outside  school 
hours  or  for  child  in  cooperative 
classes  and  employed  part  time  (14- 
18);  "conditional"  certificate  issued 
under  specified  conditions  to  child 
unable  to  fulfill  educational  require- 
ments but  not  mentally  retarded 
(16-18). 

None 


Vacation  certificate  (14-16);  special 
permit  exempting  from  school  at- 
tendance child  engaged  in  farm 
work  or  domestic  service  (14-16). 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


OKLAHOMA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


13  After  September  1,  1924,  15-16  for  work  during  school  hours. 


to  Issuing  officer  wit&in  five  day 
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PROVISIONS  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  METHODS  OP  CERTIFICATE  ISSUANCE—Continued. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA., 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


TENNESSEE. 


VERMONT.. 


WASHINGTON. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


WISCONSIN 


Certificate-issuing  authority. 


Provisions  for  State  supervision  < 
also  Column  III). 

A.  Forms.  1 

B.  Reports'^  by  issuing  officer  to  highei 

thoritv.etc. 

C.  Revocation  ofcertificates.s 

IV 


A.  Forms  furnished  by  commissioner  of  agricul- 

ture, commeroe,  and  industries. 

B.  Commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 

industries  shall  prescribe  regulations  for 
keeping  proper  records  of  children  em- 
ployed. 

C.  See  Column  III. 

No  provision 


Provisions  for  supervision  ofchild. 

A.  Promise  ofemployment. 

B.  Certificate   returned    to   issuing    officer   at 

termination  ofemployment. 

C.  Other  (specify). 


V 


A.  Not  required 

B.  No  provision  (apparently  certificate  belongs 

to  child). 


A.  Not  required 

B.  No  provision  (apparently  certificate  belongs 

to  child). 


.schools.  Stale'  child-welfare  com- 
mission shall  enforce  laws  of  State 
for  protection  of  children  employed 
in  industries  of  State. •* 


Other  certificates  and  permits. * 


Certificate  of  exemption  from  school 
attendance  for  employment  of  child 
under  14  during  school  hours. 


issued  to  child  i 


Co  "regular  certificate."  Children  over  12  but  under  regular  minimum  age  (15)  may  secure  permit  from  county  judge  (on  proof  of  poverty),  employer  to  post  permit;  permit  i.ssued  for  6  months,  and  may  be  renewed  by  issuing  officer.  Permits  to 
be  issued  only  upon  affidavit  of  parent  or  child  that  "suitable"  employment  has  been  obtained  and  that  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  certain  specific  occupations,  and  it  is  a  permit  "to  enter  such  employment."  State  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  has  power  of  inspection  and  has  duty  of  enforcement  of  any  law  relating  to  employment  of  children  *'if  he  shall  learn  of  any  violation." 


District  superintendent  of  schools. 


A.  14-16 State 


B.  Employment  certificate. 


of    industries, 


.  14-lK" 

.  '•  Permit  to  leave  school 
and  enter  upon  employ- 
ment." 


[District  superintendent  of  school 
shall,  when  so  ordered  by  commis- 
sioner of  education,  examine  child 
to  see  whether  eligible  (as  to  educa- 
tional requirements)  for  certificate, 
and  shall  make  a  written  report  to 
commissioner  of  education,  who 
shall  forthwith  transmit  copy  to 
commissioner  of  industries.] 

Chief  school-attendance  officer,  or,  if 
there  is  no  attendance  officer,  divi- 
sion superintendent  of  schools,  or 
any  person  designated  by  him. 


Local  board  of  school  directors  or 
"permit  officer"  appointed  by  it; 
(in  practice,  also  industrial- welfare 
committee  of  State  department  of 
labor  and  industry). 18 


Industrial  commission,  or  a  judge  of  a 
county,  municipal,  or  juvenile  court 
designated  by  the  commission,  or 
some  other  person  designated  by 
the  industrial  commission. 


,\.  Commissioner  of  labor  prescribes  and  sup- 
pUes  blanks. 

B.  DupUcate  certificates  must  be  sent  to  State 

commissioner  of  labor. 

C.  See  Column  VI. 


A.  No  provision  in  law.'B 

B.  Duplicate  copies  of  data  in  permits  issued 

must  be  sent  quarterly  to  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  transmits  thera 
to  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

C.  See  footnote  is. 


.v.  All  forras  must  be  prepared  by  State  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  furnished  by  hira 
to  issuing  officers. 

B.  Duplicates  of  permits  must  be  forwarded  to 

State  commissioner  of  labor  within  4  days 
of  issuance.  Issuance  of  permits  is  under 
supervision  of  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools,  who  "shall  seek  to  standardize" 
this  work. 

C.  State  commissioner  of  labor  may  revoke  per- 

mit if  improperly  issued. 

A.  All  forms  formulated  and  furnished  by  in- 

dustrial commission. 

B.  Dui)licate  permits  must  be  sent  to  indus- 

trial commission  with  statement  of  evi- 
dence offered,  on  blanks  furnished  by  com- 
mission. Commissioa  has  coatrol  over 
issuance  and  therefore  may  require  reports. 

C.  Industrial  commission  may  revoke  permit 

if  improperly  or  illegally  issued  or  if  physi- 
cal or  moral  welfare  would  be  best  served 
by  revocation. 


A .  Not  required 

B.  Returned  within  5  days. 

C.  Employer  to  notifj^  issuing  officer  within  . 

daysafter  beginning  ofemployment. 


A.  Not  specified  inlaw 

B.  No  provision  (apparently  certificate  belongs 

to  child). 


A .  Required 

B.  Returned  within  7  days.    (Failure  to  return 

shall  be  cause  for  refusal  of  further  certifi- 
cates for  work  for  such  employer.) 

C.  Certificate  mailed  to  employer  by  issuing  offi- 

cer; beginning  notice  returned  within  7 
days.    (See  also  footnote  16.) 


.v.  Impliedly  required,  because  before  granting 
permit  issuing  officer  must  determine  that 
"minor  may  legally  enga.^e  in  such  em- 
plovment." 

B.  Returned  within  10  days. 

C.  Employer  must  notify  issuing  officer  within 

10  days  after  be^noing  of  employment. 


District  board  of  educatii 


State  commissioner  of  labor  and  his 
deputies  or  insjjectors.  (State  com- 
missioner of  labor  shall  supervii.c 
work  of  issuing  officers  and  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  purposes  of  act. )  Certificates  are 
open  to  inspection  of  attendance 
officers. 

T<ocal  boards  of  education;  attendance 
officers:  industrial-welfare  commit- 
tee of  State  department  of  labor  and 
industry  .18 


State  commissioner  of  labor;  factory 
inspectors;  accredited  agents  of  hu- 
mane society;  truant  officers. 


Industrial  commission:  truant  officers. 


"  Poverty  permit"  from  superior-court 
judge  issued  to  child  12  or  over:  per- 
mit required  under  labor  law  for  boy 
under  1 4  and  girl  under  Ifi,  issued  by 
superior-court  judge;  school-exemp- 
tion certificate. 

Special  permit  for  boy  over  12  for  speci- 
fied work  outside  school  hours;  vaca- 
tion permit  f 14-16). 


Vacation  permit  for  work  in  specified 
occupation  (la-U). 


WYOMING No  certificate  system  applicable  to  general  occupations  provided  by  law  . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


TENNESSEE. 


WASHINGTON. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


WISCONSIN. 


1*  This  commission  is  primarily  one  to  investigate  conditions  relating  to  child  welfare  and  to  recommend  legislation. 

>''  Under  continuation  school  law  only;  old  labor  law  required  permit  for  child  over  14  fiom  local  school  officials  but  specified  no  requirements. 
i«  Invalid  after  12  months  unless  a  new  certificate  of  physical  fitness  is  obtained  and  filed  with  issuing  officer. 

"  Applies  only  where  continuation  schooLs  are  established;  in  addition,  labor  law  requires  permit  from  superior-court  Judge  for  boy  under  14 
or  girl  under  16,  but  no  requirements  (or  this  permit  are  specified. 
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18  Industrial-welfare  committee  of  State  department  of  labor  and  industry  has  dut v  of "  supervising  t»i|.*dministrat^o^ 
emplo^ent  of  minors."     Iri  practice  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  school  officials,  issues  certiflcat&s.    It  albo  lurnisnes  lomi^  lo  y 


minor's  application  for  permit. 
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